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THE most striking feature of King Edward’s reign lies, no doubt, in 
the remarkable change which has taken place in Great Britain’s 
foreign policy. In consequence of that change the international 
political position and importance of this country have greatly altered. 
Foreign statesmen used to think that London lay outside the main 
currents of international policy. Bismarck declared that England 
was no longer an active factor in the affairs of continental Europe, 
and that he left her out of account in his political calculations. His 
immediate successors and some non-German statesmen showed by 
their actions that they shared Bismarck’s opinion. England was 
pretty generally thought to be of secondary importance on the chess- 
board of European diplomacy. The London embassies were sinecures 
where second-rate diplomats grew grey in attending to routine work. 
Since 1901 Great Britain’s political influence has mightily increased, 
and London occupies now a position in the political world comparable 
with that which Berlin occupied at the time when Bismarck was at 
the zenith of his power. Since 1901 London has risen from political 
obscurity to pre-eminence. It has become the meeting-place of 
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monarchs, and it is as much the political centre of Europe and the 
diplomatic capital of the world as it was in the time of Chatham and of 
Pitt. History, which used to be made at Vienna, at St. Petersburg, 
or at Constantinople, is now being made at London. The London 
embassy has become the most important embassy of foreign States. 

To the majority of Englishmen international politics are ‘ foreign, 
affairs.’ In the words of Lord Beaconsfield, ‘ the very phrase “ Foreign 
Affairs” makes an Englishman convinced that they are subjects with 
which he has no concern.’ Englishmen grow up nourished on party 
politics, and party politics continue to be their daily bread to the 
end of their lives. Foreign politics lie out of the beaten track of 
party politics, and therefore do not attract the general attention which 
they deserve. Besides, owing to our party system, which brings 
successful orators and political wire-pullers to the front, and which 
gives the highest positions in the Government, not to administrative 
and executive ability, but to debating skill and party influence, 
our statesmen are, as a rule, eminent party politicians who have 
neither felt the need nor had the leisure to study foreign affairs 
with the thoroughness which is required for diplomacy, at the 
same time the highest of arts and a science of experience. Con- 
sequently the equipment of our statesmen for dealing with foreign 
questions often consists only in a small stock of estimable sentiments 
and elementary commonplaces which they mistake for the principles 
of practical statesmanship, and they are apt to treat complicated 
foreign problems with two or three formulas which they -use rather 
with consistency than with selective discrimination. Frederick the 
Great wrote in his Memoirs and Napoleon said at St. Helena that 
Englishmen seemed to lack understanding for the realities of foreign 
policy. This lack of understanding, which is to be found in most 
democracies, is still noticeable. Hence the great changes which have 
taken place in Great Britain’s foreign policy and international position 
during the King’s reign have made a far greater impression abroad 
than in this country. Only a few Englishmen are aware how in- 
secure the position of Great Britain used to be and how greatly it 
has improved since the foreign policy of inertia and of aimless drift has 
been changed for that policy which has been crowned by the Reval 
meeting. 

Let us cast a retrospective glance at the circumstances which led 
to the adoption of the policy of ententes; let us take stock of the 
achievements of that policy, and let us then review the political 
situation in Europe and in Asia, and take note of the possibilities and 
demands of the future. 

Up to 1901 Great Britain stood practically alone in the world. 
Our isolation was rather enforced than voluntary, and as powerful 
hostile coalitions directed against this country were always possible, 
and sometimes actually threatening, there was nothing splendid 
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about our isolation, notwithstanding Lord Goschen’s celebrated 
phrase. 

The important Powers on the Continent are divided into two 
groups: the Triple Alliance and the Dual Alliance. Before Russia’s 
defeat in Asia both groups were generally thought to be equally strong. 
The balance of power was so nicely adjusted that the risk of war 
seemed too great to both combinations. Peace was secure on the 
Continent as long as the Continent was divided into two armed camps 
of equal strength, and England had no reason to fear continental 
aggression as long as the two antagonistic combinations were absorbed 
in watching one another. 

Up to 1901 our relations with the Powers of the Dual Alliance 
were very unsatisfactory. Russia, following her traditional policy in 
Asia, advanced with sap and mine sometimes from the one side, some- 
times from the other, upon our position in India. Great Britain met 
with more or less disguised Russian opposition, intrigue and hostility 
in Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Thibet, China, in the Yellow Sea and 
in the Persian Gulf. Every few years a threatened Russian advance 
upon India threw the City into a panic. We were in a latent state 
of war with Russia. Our relations with France were not much better. 
Largely owing to the skilful policy of a third Power, there was constant , 
friction between France and England in Siam, Egypt, West Africa 
and Newfoundland, and once or twice we were on the brink of war 
with that country. The naval forces of France were concentrated in 
Toulon and Bizerta, and threatened demonstratively Malta and our 
route to the East via the Suez Canal. Our largest fleet had to be 
kept in the Mediterranean in constant readiness for war. Under 
these circumstances it was only natural that the sympathies of Great 
Britain went towards the Triple Alliance. 

Whilst Great Britain was inclined to support the Triple Alliance 
against the Dual Alliance, the Powers of the Triple Alliance were 
not by any means inclined reciprocally to support Great Britain 
against France and Russia. An Anglo-Russian.or an Anglo-French 
war, which would have weakened the Dual Alliance, was evidently 
advantageous to the three central-European Powers, especially to 
the leading one, the more so if it was long drawn out and exhaustive 
to both combatants. Why, then, should they exert themselves in 
England’s favour? However, not only could Great Britain not 
rely upon the active support of the Triple Alliance against France 
and Russia, but she had to reckon with its possible hostility. Numerous 
attempts were made by Germany to arrive at a working understanding 
with France and Russia in extra-European affairs, and to merge the 
two European alliances into a single one for action over sea. France 
and Russia were assured that French, German, and Russian interests 
were identical. French and German ships and Russian and German 
ships were frequently seen side by side. The German Government 
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was unwise enough to explain in the Reichstag in very plain terms 
that the famous Kruger telegram had been sent in order to ascertain 
whether, under the pretext of defending the independence of the 
Transvaal Republic, an anti-British coalition embracing the Powers 
of the Dual Alliance and of the Triple Alliance might be formed, and 
that the attempt had failed because France had placed herself on 
England’s side. The joint action of the united French, German and 
Russian fleets against Japan, which deprived Japan of the fruits of 
her victory over China, was a practical demonstration of the community 
of interests and of the solidarity of the two groups of Powers in trans- 
maritime affairs and clearly foreshadowed the possibility of similar 
co-operation against Great Britain. It is said that another attempt 
to form a pan-European coalition against Great Britain was made at 
the time of the South African War, and that the attempt failed in 
consequence of the personal attitude of the Czar. British statesmen 
had to reckon with the fact that a better pretext for common action, 
a change of statesmen in France or Russia, or merely greater skill on 
the part of the most active Continental statesman, might create a 
pan-European coalition against Great Britain. The international 
anti-British press campaign during the South African War had shown 
that such a coalition would be very popular. Besides, a partition of 
the British Empire would have been a more tempting enterprise than 
@ partition’of Poland. During a number of years Great Britain was 
constantly threatened with the danger of having to fight in ‘ splendid 
isolation ’ against the combined naval and military forces of practically 
all Europe. The British Empire could be attacked in many parts and 
in unexpected ways, British statesmen had, for instance, to be pre- 
pared for an expedition against India in which Russian weight of 
numbers would be reinforced by German intelligence, thoroughness, 
and foresight. The position of Great Britain and her Colonies was, 
owing to our unskilful diplomacy and consequent isolation, one of 
constant tension and of extreme insecurity. Chance, not the ability 
of our statesmen, preserved us from a war with all Europe. 

Through the conclusion of the Triple Entente with France and 
Russia these dangers have passed. We need no longer simultaneously 
look after the defence of Central Asia and the Persian Gulf, after the 
defence of Central Africa, the Mediterranean, and the North Sea. We 
have been able to concentrate our naval forces in home waters. Our 
naval budgets would be much heavier were we compelled still to 
assert our naval supremacy at the same time in the Mediterranean 
and in the North Sea. Our ententes have enabled us to save many 
millions on our naval expenditure. They have enabled us to save 
many more millions on barren Asiatic and African expeditions designed 
to checkmate the advance of France and Russia. Our ententes have 
saved to the City and to our industries many millions which might 
have been lost in political panics, and they have given to our business 
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men & feeling of confidence in the maintenance of peace which has 
induced them to enter upon fresh business. 

The security of Great Britain from European attack rests upon the 
preservation of the balance of power on the Continent. History shows 
that each nation which became supreme in Europe—Spain under 
Philip the Second, France under Louis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
and Napoleon the First—came into collision with this country. 
The reason for this phenomenon is obvious. A free English nation 
residing in an island citadel gives the greatest encouragement to revolt 
to subject nations on the Continent, and is therefore an ever-present 
danger to rulers such as Philip the Second, Louis the Fourteenth, and 
Napoleon the First. Great Britain’s security is bound up with the 
maintenance of the balance of power in Europe, and we must defend 
that balance of power as determinedly as did our greatest rulers and 
statesmen—Queen Elizabeth, Cromwell, Marlborough, Chatham, Pitt. 

The Russo-Japanese war of 1904 had left Russia militarily, finan- 
cially, and morally exhausted. The country was in revolt, all bonds 
of discipline had been dissolved, the army had become dispirited and 
unreliable, there was mutiny in the fleet. Besides, the stores and men 
required by Russia in a European war were in farthest Asia, the 

. tailway service had broken down, a large number of Russian field- 
guns was worn out, the stock of ammunition in the Russian magazines 
had been depleted and was insufficient for a European campaign. 
Russia was disarmed. Towards the end of the war Russia could not 
have given any effective assistance to France had the latter been 
attacked. The balance of power in Europe had temporarily dis- 
appeared. The danger arose that Germany might feel tempted to 
make use of her opportunity by taking another slice of France and 
make the re-establishment of the balance of power impossible. The 
Morocco crisis, which broke out immediately after Russia’s great 
defeat, showed that Germany had at all events the desire to profit 
from the breakdown of the balance of power. Very likely England’s 
support saved France from a disastrous war. The unmistakeable threat 
uttered by Professor Schiemann, a friend of the Emperor, and by 
others, that in case of an Anglo-German war, even if France would 
remain neutral, Germany would indemnify herself for the loss of her 
fleet at the expense of France, showed that France stood in danger 
of a German attack. That danger is perhaps not yet past. 

The geographical position of Germany is a peculiar one. The 
most important strategical and commercial positions in Central 
Europe are in the hands of Germany’s small neighbours. Denmark 
has excellent harbours and dominates the entrance to the Baltic. 
The possession of Denmark would supply the German navy with 
adequate harbour space, and would make the more vulnerable half of 
the German sea-coast, the Baltic coast, secure from a naval attack by 
a Western Power. Holland is a powerful artificial fortress through 
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her canals and inundations, and she also has very valuable harbours. 
Through Rotterdam and Antwerp—the latter, though situated in 
Belgium, is dominated by the Dutch shore which lies in front of it— 
flows the main stream of European commerce and the most valuable 
part of Germany’s foreign trade. The possession of Rotterdam and 
Antwerp would be invaluable to Germany’s industries and merchant 
marine. Switzerland is a mighty natural fortress. It would supply 
an admirable position for the defence of Germany, and would enable 
her to dominate Italy and Austria. Germany ust feel strongly 
tempted to acquire one or several of these small countries, two of which 
formed part of the ancient German Empire of which modern Germany 
is the heir. Their possession would greatly increase Germany’s power 
and wealth, and might give her the mastery of Europe. 

If the balance of power in Europe is to be preserved, the indepen- 
dence of Denmark, Holland and Switzerland must be defended at all 

_ costs. While the defence of Denmark and of the Belgo-Dutch shore 
devolves in the first instance upon the British fleet, the defence of the 
Belgo-Dutch mainland and of Switzerland can be undertaken only 
by a powerful army, and devolves therefore upon France. France 
is the natural defender of Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland against 
the Powers of the Triple Alliance; but she cannot defend the small 
neutral States if she stands alone. Denmark, Holland, and Switzer- 
land have been the cause and scene of some of the greatest wars in 
the past. History may repeat itself in the future. 

The foregoing makes it plain that Great Britain must, for the sake 
of self-preservation, support France, and it may almost be said that 
the system of the ententes had to be instituted in order to protect France 
until Russia, her ally, has been nursed back to health and vigour. 
Great Britain must not only protect France during the critical period 
of Russia’s convalescence, but she must also keep a watchful eye on 
Germany’s small neighbours, especially as it is rumoured that Germany 
has made some very interesting secret arrangements with one of the 
three. 

Population determines fighting strength in continental countries, 
and in population the superiority of Germany over France is very 
striking. France has a population of 39,000,000. Germany has a 
population of 63,000,000. While the population of France increases 
by only 60,000 per year, the population of Germany increases by no 
less than 900,000 per year, or fifteen times faster than that of France. 
If Germany should acquire Holland or Switzerland, she would not 
only add several millions to her population, but she would at the same 
time be able to turn the defences of France. 

The French have made most elaborate preparations to meet a 
German invasion. The French frontier is closed by a number of 
strong fortresses which are linked together by a chain of huge detached 
forts. In that line of fortifications, which stretches from Belfort to 
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Sedan, there are two gaps, comparable to the opening of huge drag- 
nets, which form veritable army traps. Germany would, no doubt, 
in case of war, find it very desirable to avoid this powerful fortified 
position, and would like to take the French armies by the flank. It is 
usually assumed in this country that the German armies would march 
through Belgium upon Paris, which lies only 110 miles from the nearest 
point on the Belgian frontier, while it is separated by a distance of 
160 miles from the nearest point on the German frontier. The assump- 
tion that Germany would penetrate through Belgium and march 
upon Paris in order to take advantage of the short cut is probably 
erroneous. An advance through Belgium would expose the German 
army and its line of communication with the arsenals and magazines 
at home to a flank attack from the sea. Germany need, perhaps, not 
seriously consider the possibility of such an attack if it was made 
only by 100,000 English troops, but as these might conceivably be 
supported by 200,000 or 300,000 Russians landed on the Belgian coast 
from English transports, an advance upon Paris via Belgium might 
prove a very risky undertaking. It seems, therefore, more likely that 
Germany, if she wishes to avoid the army traps on the French frontier, 
will try to invade France by the more indirect, but safer and more 
commodious, route upon Paris via Switzerland and the Franche Comté 
—the route which was chosen by the Germans in 1814. This route has 
the advantage that an army advancing upon it cuts off the capital 
from the south of France, the wealthiest part of the country, and 
thus deprives the centre of much of its power of resistance. 

It is true that Switzerland forms a powerful natural fortress, but, 
unfortunately for France, the rugged mountains and the fortifications 
of Switzerland on the Gotthard and the Furka, near St. Moritz, on 
the Rhone, &c., do not face Germany, but Italy and France. Towards 
Germany Switzerland is an open country, with large undulating plains 
and gently sloping hills. An invasion of Switzerland in the corner of 
Basle is almost as easy as a march through Surrey or Kent. Besides, 
most of the wealthy towns of Switzerland, such as Basle, Zurich, 
Berne, Lucerne, Lausanne, and the industrial districts of the country, 
with the majority of the population, lie in the easily invadable part. 
Under those circumstances Switzerland would find it exceedingly 
difficult to protect herself against a German violation of her frontiers. 
The utmost which, I am told, the Swiss officers hope to accomplish 
would be to detain a German invading army for a short time. Unless 
support from France should come forward immediately, the Swiss 
army would either have to capitulate or to retire into the vast fortified 
position at the Gotthard. It is asserted that the Swiss have lately 
made military service much more arduous and costly in view of the 
possibility of a Franco-German war. The Morocco affair may have 
given them a warning. 

After the end of the Napoleonic wars Switzerland and Holland 
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were made independent and neutral States and their neutrality and 
inviolability were guaranteed by the allied Powers of Europe. This 
was done in order to confine France, who then was the great disturber 
of peace in Europe, within her boundaries by erecting on her frontier 
two international fortresses which, though they were not garrisoned 
by an international military force drawn from the united Powers of 
Europe, were meant to be defended by the united Powers of Europe 
against France in case of war. Up to the Franco-German War of 
1870-71 Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland saw in France their more 
powerful and more dangerous neighbour, and in Germany their 
natural protector against a French attack. Consequently they 
inclined towards Germany. Now Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland 
begin to see in Germany their more powerful and more dangerous 
neighbour, and to look towards France as their natural protector in 
case of a possible violation of territory by Germany. They have 
begun to incline towards France. Perhaps the time will come when 
another European Congress will endeavour to redress the disturbed 
balance of power in Europe by attaching Switzerland, Holland, and 
Belgium in some form or other to France in order to create a counter- 
poise to Germany. Even then Germany would preserve her numerical 
superiority over France, for the joint population of France, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Belgium is only 55,000,000, or 8,000,000 less than 
that of Germany. 

Perhaps it would be safer to convert the Anglo-French Entente 
into a carefully limited public treaty of alliance approved of by the 
Parliament and people of both countries. Such an alliance would 
have the advantage of giving to each of the two Powers greater con- 
fidence in the loyal support of the other, and would enable the military 
and naval authorities to agree upon a plan of co-operation in case of 
war. Besides, third Powers, who at present may doubt the binding 
force of the entente and the good faith of one or the other party, may 
act upon the belief that the Anglo-French Entente is not to be taken 
seriously. Possibly a treaty of alliance, which gives a clear warning 
to all concerned, will be a better guarantee of the peace of Europe 
than a somewhat vague understanding called an entente. 

If Great Britain desires to see the balance of power re-established 
on the Continent in order to be able to withdraw herself from con- 
tinental politics, with which she has only an indirect concern, she 
must, before all, endeavour to strengthen Russia, France’s ally, until 
France and Russia combined are again considered strong enough 
to act as a counterpoise to the Powers of the Triple Alliance. This 
consideration and the fact that an Anglo-French Entente could not 
possibly endure if England should remain opposed or hostile to France’s 
ally led to a complete reversal of England’s policy towards Russia 
and of Russia’s policy towards England at the end of the Russo- 
Japanese War, and Russian and British diplomats deserve the highest 
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praise for the skill with which they have effected a reconciliation and 

between the two Powers notwithstanding the century- 
old hostility and distrust which have prevailed between them. The 
improvement in Anglo-Russian relations and the subsequent entente 
found its formal expression in the Anglo-Russian agreements regarding 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet which were signed on the 3lst of 
August 1907, and the entente was sealed by the recent meeting of 
the two monarchs at Reval. 

The change in Anglo-Russian relations has already borne fruit. 
Russia might have created considerable difficulties for Great Britain 
in Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet, and she might have added to our 
recent troubles in India, had she been so minded, as she undoubtedly 
would have done in similar circumstances a few years ago. During 
the last two years there has not been a single complaint about Russian 
emissaries in Asia. It must be acknowledged that Russia has behaved 
with the greatest correctness and loyalty towards this country. 

Many well-meaning Englishmen opposed the Anglo-Russian 
entente, the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian agreements, and the 
King’s visit to Reval because they were dissatisfied with the internal 
state of Russia and the character of its government, and because the 
present Duma, though it is an elected assembly, is not a truly demo- 
cratic representative of the Russian people. They therefore demanded 
that we should have nothing to do with Russia and her rulers, and 
that we should break off all diplomatic intercourse with her until 
Russia had reformed herself, forgetting that the Anglo-Russian 
entente is not a sentimental union but merely a business arrange- 
ment between two governments. They also demanded, as do many 
Russian idealists, full self-government for the Russian people, over- 
looking the fact that all progress and all reform must needs be gradual. 
Those who wish Russia to pass at once from absolutism to a full 
self-government aim, perhaps without knowing it themselves, not at 
reform but at revolution. 

According to the last Russian census, of 1897, 72 per cent. of the 
Russians over nine years old—that is, about two-thirds of the popula- 
tion over school age—were unable to read and write. Apparently 
less than 10 per cent. of Russia’s citizens are newspaper readers. 
Therefore a representative democratic Duma could be representative 
only of illiteracy and ignorance. How could such an assembly 
govern the largest country in the world, a country inhabited by 
twenty different nationalities, by Christians, Mahommedans, and 
Buddhists? Besides, the Russian people does not demand popular 
government and democratic institutions, for the excellent reason that 
the very words ‘democracy’ and ‘ constitution’ are words without 
meaning to 90 percent. of the inhabitants. It must also not be 
forgotten that it is not so very long since the Russians emerged 
from barbarism, and that civilisation in Russia, as in Germany, has 
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made the greatest progress under the strongest rulers, such as Peter 
the Great and Catherine the Second. As the Russians are not yet - 
advanced enough to govern themselves, they must be governed. 
The Russian Duma is not unlike the Prussian Diet, in which also 
practically the whole of the working classes are unrepresented. 
Russia’s greatest need is not a democratic government—which, though 
theoretically it might be excellent, would create anarchy and civil 
war—but administrative reform. The Russian people do not demand 
democratic institutions, about which they know nothing, but lower 
taxes, higher salaries and wages, a better administration of justice, &c. 
Russia has probably as much popular government as is good for her 
for the time being, and she has made substantial progress towards 
democracy. The direction of affairs is no longer in the hands of an 
absolute and irresponsible caste. Ministers have to lay their legisla- 
tive and financial proposals before the Duma, in which there are many 
intelligent, patriotic, and independent men, and the measures they 
ecommend are scrutinised and amended, passed or rejected, by them. 

he Government’s Navy Bill was thrown out. Russia is developing 
on the model of Prusso-Germany, instead of on the model of the 
United States, which is apparently unsuitable for the country. She 
must be allowed to find her way to the light in her own way. 

The King concluded his toast at Reval with the remarkable words : 
‘I drink to the health of your Majesties, to that of the Empress Marie 
Feodorovna, and the members of the Imperial family, and, above all, 
to the welfare and prosperity of your great Empire.’ These words contain 
an admonition and a programme. Englishmen who wish to assist 
the Russian people will do so more effectually by promoting Russia’s 
welfare and prosperity than by endeavouring to press upon the country 
representative institutions which are unsuitable for Russia because 
the people are not yet ripe for them, and which would therefore only 
hamper the progress of the people instead of increasing their happiness. 
Besides, Englishmen will benefit themselves also by promoting the 
welfare and prosperity of the Russian Empire. 

The most necessary reforms in Russia are the improvement of 
her administration, the reform of taxation, and the extension of 
education. These and various other reforms will cost much money. 
Therefore Russia must before all develop her vast agricultural, mineral, 
and industrial resources in order to obtain the funds which are re- 
quired for good government and reform. Russia has magnificent 
resources. Her territory is twice as large as that of the United States, 
and, like the United States, she can grow, raise, and produce almost 
everything needed by her people. Cotton, silk, tobacco, wine, rice, 
and other tropical and sub-tropical products are raised in South 
Russia, the Transcaspian and Transcaucasian provinces, and in 
Turkestan—it is not generally known that a part of Russia several 
times larger than Germany lies on the same latitude as Italy—and 
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precious stones, gold, iron, platinum, zinc, copper, naphtha, and 
various other minerals occur in many places. Russia possesses the 
sources of varied and boundless wealth. 

At present: agriculture is Russia’s principal industry. Russia 
has a very fruitful soil, a large agricultural population, and she has 
excellent natural means of transport in her rivers and lakes; but 
poverty and ignorance among the masses, lack of enterprise and of 
capital on the part of her business men, and short-sightedness and 
neglect on the part of the administration, have hitherto impeded the 
development of her agriculture. The soil is merely scratched by 
light wooden ploughs, the most primitive form of agriculture prevails, 
manuring is practically unknown to nine-tenths of her peasants, and 
there are hardly any roads for transporting agricultural produce to 
the rivers and railways. Though Russia has much coal and iron, 
her industries are quite undeveloped. Her industrial backwardness 
may be gauged from the fact that with a territory and a population 
twice as large as those of the United States, Russia produces only 
one-tenth of the quantity of iron produced in the United States, and 
that she raises only one-twentieth of the quantity of coal raised in 
the American Republic. In other words, America raises per head 
of population twenty times more iron and forty times more coal than 
Russia. Agriculturally and industrially, Russia is a medieval country. 

Many Russians in high official position assert that the latent 
wealth of Russia is greater than that of the United States, and if they 
are right the first task of the Russian Government should be to develop 
Russia’s potential wealth. Wishing to reserve the whole of the 
national wealth to her own people, Russia has so far on the whole 
discouraged and stifled foreign enterprise, though M. de Witte tried 
to introduce foreign capital. Russia has as yet neither enough capital 
nor enough experience to open up the country rapidly. Therefore 
she will be wise if she calls foreign experience and foreign capital to 
her assistance. If Russia throws the country wide open to foreign 
enterprise and to foreign capital, and if she treats liberally and even 
generously those who, wishing to help themselves, will most vigorously 
promote Russia’s prosperity, the poverty and dissatisfaction of the 
masses and the penury of the Russian exchequer will soon come to an 
end. Russia suffers from financial anemia and, as she may prove an 
Eldorado to British contractors, engineers, and investors, her financial 
anzmia may easily be overcome by their aid. 

Russia’s difficulties spring chiefly from her poverty. Economic 
power gives social power and military power. If the Government 
makes Russia rich, the people will be contented. Englishmen and 
Russians can co-operate in developing the country, and in promoting 
not only its welfare and prosperity, but also its happiness. Though 
Russia may find it difficult to borrow money for military and naval 
purposes and for building strategical railways, she will find no 
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difficulty in attracting vast sums of money into the country for 
commercial and industrial development. She will be wise if she 
abstains from borrowing for unreproductive purposes, for her con- 
tinued borrowings must lead in the end to national bankruptcy. 

Russia’s finances are in a sad state, and all her creditors know it ; 
but her financial position has recently considerably improved. How- 
ever, the Government cannot claim any merit for the improvement 
which has taken place. Wheat, rye, meat, and timber have risen 
considerably in price. Hence she will find it easier to raise the neces- 
sary taxes and to pay her foreign creditors. The potential wealth 
of the Russian State, as distinguished from that of the Russian people, 
is very great. Her immense State domain is quite inadequately 
exploited. Her State railways are run either at no profit or at a loss. 
If Russia becomes a rich agricultural and industrial State, the State 
domains and railways will rise to a fabulous value. The Russian 
State will then be the richest State in the world. 

The Anglo-Russian trade may be greatly increased, and it ought 
to increase part passu with the increase of Russia’s population and 
production. Russia exports to the United Kingdom raw products 
and food, such as grain, timber, eggs, butter, flax, naphtha,.and she 
’ receives from Great Britain coal, machinery, hardware, cotton and 
woollen goods, &c. During the last fifteen years British exports 
to Russia have been absolutely stationary, but they may be very 
greatly increased, as may be seen from the following figures. 


Imports INTO Russia 





From Germany From Great Britain 


Per Cent. of 
Total 
Imports 


Per Cent, of 
Total 


Amount Amount 





| Roubles Roubles 
1890-4 . ‘ - | 112,542,990 25°3 106,922,825 
1895-9 . . | 195,707,851 84°4 117,252,896 
1900-4 . . é 216,518,600 88°5 109,266,200 
1906 ° ; ‘ 267,109,000 43 104,880,000 169 














The foregoing figures point to a very curious state of affairs. 
Germany puts a heavy import duty on Russian exports, while Great 
Britain allows them to enter untaxed. Nevertheless Germany has 
by her tariff policy succeeded in securing for her manufactures preferen- 
tial treatment in the Russian market, with the result that Germany 
is rapidly ousting Great Britain from the Russian market, as the 
foregoing table clearly shows. Fifteen years ago German and British 
exports to Russia were equally large. Now German exports to 
Russia are three times larger than ours, and while our percentual 
participation in the Russian trade has steadily decreased that of 
Germany has equally steadily increased. As the German industrial 
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centres lie far inland, German manufactures cannot easily, under 
equal fiscal conditions, compete with British manufactures in Russia. 
Given equal fiscal conditions, the heavier cost of transport for German 
goods should oust German goods from the Russian market. A good 
commercial treaty ought, therefore, to lead to a rapid increase of 
British exports to- Russia. Will it be possible to conclude such a 
treaty while, owing to our unbusinesslike fiscal system, we have 
nothing to offer in return for special concessions? Why should 
Russia treat our manufactures preferentially if her goods receive the 
best treatment in the English market in any case ? 

While it is in the interest of Great Britain and France to see 
Russia economically, socially, and politically strengthened, it is un- 
doubtedly in Germany’s interest to see Russia weakened. Russia has 
* 150,000,000 inhabitants and her population is growing by almost 
2,000,000 a year, while Germany has only 63,000,000 inhabitants. 
Russia has room for 300,000,000 people as soon as her resources are 
more thoroughly exploited. A wealthy, well-organised, and powerful 
Russia is therefore a very dangerous neighbour to Germany. Hence 
Germany has: endeavoured to create a counterpoise to Russia by 
strengthening Turkey against Russia, believing that further collisions 
between Russia and Turkey are well-nigh unavoidable until the 
question of Constantinople is decided. She has lent to Turkey some 
of her ablest officers. General Kolmar von der Goltz has served in 
Turkey from 1883 to 1895, and he has, during that time, together 
with Muzaffer Pasha, completely reorganised the Turkish army on 
the German model. In the next war with Russia the Turkish army 
will give an excellent account of itself. 

The military position of Turkey is a very difficult one. Leaving 
aside merely nominally Turkish possessions, such as Bulgaria, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Egypt, Crete, and Cyprus, Turkey has 25,000,000 
inhabitants. Of these only 6,000,000 live in European Turkey, 
while by far the largest part of her population, about 18,000,000, 
lives in Asia. Military service is compulsory on the Mahommedan 
Turks. All Christians and the inhabitants of Constantinople (about 
1,250,000) are excluded from military service. The military defence 
of Constantinople devolves, therefore, on about 2,000,000 Turks in 
Europe and about 15,000,000 Turks in Asia, who are spread all over 
Asia Minor, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, Syria, &c. While the most 
valuable and the most vulnerable part of Turkey, Constantinople, 
with the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, lies in Europe, Turkey’s 
military strength lies in Asia, and a large part of the population is 
separated from the capital by very great distances. The fact that 

| Turkey cannot rapidly concentrate her Asiatic troops near Constanti- 

| nople has greatly diminished Turkey’s power of resistance in all her 
wars with Russia. Though the Turkish army has nominally a war 
strength of 1,500,000, only a small part of that mighty host can be led 
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against Russia owing to the absence of railways in Asia. During the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, the Mosul Division on the middle 
Tigris required seven months to reach the theatre of war. It was there- 
fore clear that the most effective way of strengthening Turkey against 
Russia lay in bringing the Turkish population of Asia within easy 
reach of Constantinople by means of strategical railways. 

~~ In the autumn of 1898 the German Emperor made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. On his way he paid a visit to the Sultan and was his 
guest during four days. The outcome of the Emperor’s visit in 
Constantinople was a concession to the German Anatolian Railway 
Company to build the Bagdad railway, which, passing through Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia and branching out into Kurdistan and Syria, . 
was to connect the vast Asiatic possessions of Turkey down to the 
Persian Gulf with Constantinople. This railway is in the first place a © 
strategical railway, but as Germany received with the railway concession , 
the monopoly of navigating the Euphrates and Tigris and of mining in 
the zone to be opened up by the railway, the Bagdad railway was 
believed by some to be a purely commercial undertaking. England 
was told that she would benefit by the Bagdad railway because it would 
give her an accelerated mail route to India, and she .was invited, 
as were France and Russia, to participate financially in that under- 
taking, which was to cost about 24,000,000/. The German promoters 
had proposed that the railway terminus on the Persian Gulf should 
be at Koweyt. However, the question of the terminus on the sea 
was a minor one. The principal object of the railway was not to 
carry freight to the Red Sea, but to carry Turkish troops and reservists 
to Constantinople in case of war with Russia. Therefore it has been 
given a kilometric guarantee by the Turkish Government. 

This project was put before the British Government in 1903, and 
it was at first favourably considered; but suspicions arose as to 
Germany’s aim, English support was withheld, and the Bagdad railway 
scheme was temporarily withdrawn. On the 20th of May 1908 
a Reuter telegram announced that the Bagdad railway scheme had 
been resuscitated and that the work would be immediately commenced. 
The news was correct. Germany intends now to construct the Bagdad 
railway solely or principally with German money. Within seven 
years she proposes to construct 500 miles of trunk line, which will 
reach Mardin, at a cost of about 9,000,000/. This is the most difficult 
part of the Bagdad railway, as it has to pass the chain of the Taurus. 
The survey and plans are complete, and a large tunnel at an altitude 
of 1456 metres is. planned. This will be an engineering feat of the 
first rank. The Gotthard tunnel lies at an altitude of only 
1155 metres. 

‘The completion of the Bagdad railway should double, perhaps 
jeven treble, the strength of. the Turkish army in case of a Russian 
attack upon Constantinople, but it seems not impossible that the 
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question of Constantinople will be decided before the Bagdad railway~' 
is finished. ' 

Russia cannot help seeing in the construction of the Bagdad 
| railway an unfriendly act, and she must conclude that Germany 
| either means only to strengthen Turkey against Russia or that she 
means to acquire a kind of protectorate over Turkey. The Emperor 

as made the latter assumption possible by a very curious speech. 
On the 18th of November 1898, on his journey to Jerusalem, the 
Emperor proclaimed himself at Damascus as the Protector of Turkey 
and of all Islam. His words were: ‘May the Sultan and may the 
200,000,000 Mahommedans in all parts of the world who venerate 
the Sultan as their Calif feel assured that the German Emperor will be 
their friend for all time.’ That speech was much commented on at 
the time when it was made, but its real significance was not under- 
stood because nothing was then known about the Bagdad railway 
project and its ultimate purpose. 

Many. people have been discussing the political object of the 
Reval visit and its probable outcome. It was argued that some big 
political problem must have been discussed, because the King was 
accompanied not only by a prominent diplomat but also by Sir John 
Fisher, the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, and by Sir John French, 
Inspector-General of the Military Forces of Great Britain. Besides, 
the King had in his Reval toast expressed the hope of a ‘ satisfactory 
settlement in an amicable manner of some momentous questions in the 
future.’ It was assumed that the ‘momentous questions’ concerned 
the settlement of the Macedonian problem. However, the Macedonian 
problem is not merely a problem regarding the disorders in Macedonia, 

“but it is part of a larger problem. In Macedonia, as in the whole of 
European Turkey, there are far more Christians than Turks. About 
| two-thirds of the inhabitants of European Turkey are Christians, and 
as they consist of many races and nationalities they are apt to fight 
among themselves. The Christian population of Turkey consists of 
Servians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Roumanians, Armenians, Magyars, &c., 
and all the nations bordering upon Turkey, and one which does not 
border upon it, have during many years endeavoured to peg out 
claims in the Turkish provinces which they believe will some day 
fall to one or the other of the neighbouring States. With this object 
in view, various nations have sent, not only priests, schoolmasters, 
doctors, and nurses across the border into Macedonia to nationalise the 
people, but also armed bands. Their propaganda is somewhat forcible. 
Numerous Greek bands, Bulgarian bands, and Servian bands are 
asserting the claims of their own nationality in Macedonia by extermi- 
nating peaceful inhabitants—men, women, and children—belonging to 
the rival nations, and devastating the country. Every day we read of 
| Greeks slaying Bulgarians and of Bulgarians slaying Greeks. Every 
| year peaceful and defenceless inhabitants are slain by the thousand. 
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/ The last Turkey Blue-book, Cd. 4076, gives detailed statistics of 1768 
| political assassinations during 1906 alone. 
| The Turks are in a small minority in European Turkey, and they 
| do not wish to be swamped by the Christian majority. Therefore 
i | they are by no means sorry if the Christians are slaughtering each 
other, for if they did not fight and kill each ‘other they might combine 
and fall upon the Turks. If disorder becomes too great, the Turks 
join in the fray with energy, massacre wholesale and indiscriminately 
' both parties, and then we hear of Turkish atrocities. That is the 
| traditional policy of Turkey in Europe, and it is perhaps not an 
| illogical policy from the Turkish point of view. These being the 
| conditions in European Turkey, it follows that the pacification of 
| Macedonia will not end the Turkish troubles. If Macedonia be 
| pacified, Bulgarians, Greeks and Servians will transfer their traditional 
| activity to the remaining provinces of European Turkey, and will 
, there reproduce the Macedonian horrors. Things will hardly get 
| better as long as a Mahommedan minority misgoverns a Christian 
| majority in the Balkan Peninsula. 
In these circumstances it seems vain to hope that Inter- 
_ national Conferences and Programmes will effect a real and lasting 
improvement in European Turkey. Hitherto they have effected 
| nothing. Very likely a better condition of affairs can be created 
in Macedonia and the other European parts of Turkey only by the 
abolition of Turkish rule. Therefore the Macedonian problem is, 
rightly considered, not a problem concerning the various nationalities 
in Macedonia, but a problem regarding the future of Turkey in Europe 
| and the possession of Constantinople. If Turkish rule be abolished 
in Europe, there might be peace in the Near East. The question now 
| arises, Which nation is to take Turkey’s place in Europe and especially 
| at Constantinople ? That question is indeed a momentous one, but it 
| may have to be solved. 
During two centuries Russia has endeavoured to expel the Turks 
m, Europe and to capture Constantinople. She wishes to possess, 
or at least to control, the Straits of Constantinople, because she desires 
to have free access to the sea for her enormous empire, and from her 
point of view that wish is a reasonable and a legitimate one. For- 
merly, when Russia was hostile to England, England not unnaturally 
barred Russia’s path to the Golden Horn. Times have changed, and 
Great Britain may conceivably change her views and policy with 
regard to the control of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles in accor- 
dance with the changed conditions. Great Britain would probably 
rather see Russia installed at Constantinople than any other European 
Great Power. Besides, it may be argued : Either Russia remains weak, 
and then she cannot do much harm to Great Britain even if she 
possesses Constantinople ; or she will become strong and then she will 
take Constantinople in any case. The subject is certainly worth 
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reconsidering in view of recent developments in Turkey and in Asia’ 
Minor. 

Since his return to Germany General von der Goltz, the organiser 
and creator of the new Turkish army, has made a rapid career. He has 
become commander of the First Army Corps, Inspector-General of the 
Army, and Commander-Designate of one of the large German armies 
in case of war. His experience in Eastern affairs would, of course, be 
particularly useful in case of a war in Eastern Europe. At the present 
moment, when a practical solution of the Macedonian difficulties is 
about to be proposed to Turkey, General von der Goltz is in Con- 
stantinople on a visit to the Sultan. As it can hardly be expected 
that General von der Goltz would choose the hottest time of the year 
for paying a purely private visit to Turkey, diplomats and politicians 
in Constantinople are keenly discussing the object of his mission, 
and they are inclined to believe that the Gene1al has come on business. 
The suggestion that he may have come to replace the German ambas- 
sador seems incorrect. It appears more likely that the General has 
gone to Turkey in order to advise the Sultan how to act in case of a 
great emergency or that he is arranging for Turco-German military 
co-operation in certain eventualities. There are many indications 
which point to the fact that it will be no easy matter to solve the 
Macedonian problem, that the Powers advocating order and good 
government in the Near East may have to overcome the determined 
opposition of those who wish to uphold the rule of Turkey in Europe 
even at the price of the yearly hecatombs in Macedonia. The whole 
weight and influence of the Triple Entente may be required to make 
the cause of humanity prevail. 

The German press has followed very attentively the gradual develop- 
ment of the Triple Entente. While most of the Government inspired 
papers have endeavoured to depict the Reval meeting as a visit of 
courtesy devoid of political importance, many of the independent 
journals have complained that Great Britain tried to checkmate and 
isolate Germany and to hedge her in with a network of ententes in order 
to raise a European coalition against her. Imitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery. Germany could hardly complain if such were Great Britain’s 
policy. However, she is mistaken. As Great Britain is a peaceful 
country, it is clear that the object of the Triple Entente is not war 
but peace, and it must be assumed that its aim is threefold. It aims 
at creating a counterpoise to the Triple Alliance in order to preserve 
the balance of power in Europe, it aims at taking from the strongest 
European Power the temptation of breaking the peace, and it aims 
at settling, preferably by a friendly arrangement and without war, 
some of the great problems of Europe which possibly may come up 
- for settlement in the near future. 

J. Extis BaRKER. 


Vor. LXIV—No. 377 Cc 
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THE ‘VISION SPLENDID’ OF INDIAN 
YOUTH 


Tue Unrest in India is a drama that is presented by a company of 
juveniles. There are grown men behind the scenes, in the prompter’s 
box, and in the orchestra, who arrange the properties, supply the 
words, and animate the courage of the young tragedians. These are 
the professionals of the art of agitation—lawyers, journalists, and 
schoolmasters,—who find in the play not merely a means of exhibiting 
their talents, but an excellent business advertisement. In the audi- 
torium are the people of India, watching, not without some pride, 
the achievements of their boys, not without some malice the effect 
of these achievements upon the British Government ; but without any 
definite wish or expectation that the stage effects will actually be 
realised : they still believe that the drama xwpixwrépay yeu Tv 
xatactpopyv. Very different would have been the position had 
religious prejudice been the motif instead of politics ; had, for instance, 
feelings been aroused over such a question as cow killing. In this 
case the boy actors would have been pushed aside, and the stage have 
been taken by adults. 

From its commencement school-boys have been the practical 
exponents of the Unrest. Rehearsals began two years agoin a number 
of mass meetings organised in the public squares of Calcutta by 
some prominent local journalists. They were practically meetings 
of boys, who crowded to listen to very inflammatory speeches, delivered 
in excellent English, by the leaders of the Calcutta press. It was at 
these meetings that the boycott was invented, the war cry of ‘ Bande 
Mataram ’ was adopted, corps of school-boy ‘ volunteers’ were sug- 
gested, and a threat offered to any disciplinary methods on the part 
of the University by the establishment of ‘ National’ schools and 
colleges which would be independent of the University and would not 
look to it for diplomas or degrees. These measures all affected, or 
relied upon, the conduct of school-boys, and were assimilated with 
boyish enthusiasm. Another resolution was: passed which affected 
the conduct of adults—that men holding honorary offices under the 
Government, honorary magistracies and the like, should resign them. 
This went no further. No dramatic art was spared to render these 
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meetings impressive and exciting to the youthful mind. They did 
not stop short at words. On several occasions the boys brought forth 
their shirts and drawers and made bonfires of them in the streets, as of 
British manufacture. For days at a time the pavement in front of 
European shops was picketed by truant school-boys, who waylaid 
any of their own race who attempted to enter, turning them back 
with threats, adjurations, and supplications, in some cases even 
prostrating themselves on the ground before them. Everything 
savouring of England, except the language, was boycotted. A Bengali 
judge of the Calcutta High Court complained to me that for three 
weeks, in these days of dramatic enthusiasm, he was unable to 
send his little grandchildren to school. 

It is easy to see now that a serious mistake’ was made in per- 
mitting the squares and streets of Calcutta to be blocked, and the public 
peace disturbed, by thousands of excited school-boys. The enforce- 
ment of ordinary police regulations would at the outset have probably 
been a sufficient check ; at all events, bonfires and street picketing 
need not have been permitted. Musalman sympathies were on the 
side of the Government. It would be a mistake to believe that the 
movement had the approval of the whole body of Hindu school- 
masters ; the majority of them were opposed to it by a natural dislike 
of a competing authority, if not by solicitude for the welfare of their 
students. Had their influence been enlisted early in the day, it would 
have been possible to restrain the majority of the students from 
participation in these political orgies. It was believed that the new 
_ enthusiasm would burn itself out. This would no doubt have been 
the case had it affected adults. It was not realised, with youth s as 
fuel, how great a matter a little fire kindleth. 

The propaganda spread from Calcutta to the interior. Here 
progress was slower, and, six months after the initiation of the crusade, 
not more than a dozen schools, of some hundreds in Eastern Bengal, 
had subscribed to it. They became violent proselytes ; unprovoked 
assaults were made upon unprotected Europeans; carts laden with 
English goods were overturned in the streets, boats sunk in the river, 
and, on two occasions, mobs of school-boys actually held up river 
steamers for several hours. Even at this stage order might have been 
restored by withdrawing from three or four schools the right to send 
up students for University examinations. To this measure the 
Government of India was opposed. It would have operated hardly 
upon individuals, since the lack of the university imprimatur would 
have barred them from the service of Government. But it was surely 
better that two or three hundred boys should suffer for misconduct 
than that demoralisation should spread wholesale through schools 
and colleges. It may have been feared that the exclusion of the 
offending schools from their University connection would have 
stimulated the movement for the foundation of ‘ National ’ schools, in 

c2 
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complete independence of both the University and the Government. 
But this movement, at that time, had little prospect of widespread 
success. Government service is dear to the mind of Bengali students, 
and these ‘ National’ schools would afford no avenue to it. When it 
was once realised that no practical steps were to be taken to penalise 
schools which became nurseries of violent agitation, the anti-British 
campaign rapidly spread and intensified. The Musalmans had from 
the outset steadfastly refused to take part in it ; and their boys showed 
considerable moral courage in dissociating themselves from the be- 
haviour of their Hindu school-fellows, and this, too, although they were 
greatly in the minority, for English-teaching schools have been much 
less attractive to Musalmans than to Hindus. The Musalmans 
consequently became involved in the odium which the agitation was 
casting upon British rule, and were bitterly attacked by the Hindus, 
especially as they were disposed actively to resent the rise in prices 
which was the outcome of the boycott of British commodities. School- 
masters, yielding to pressure, permitted their Hindu students to 
organise themselves into definitely militant societies. School corps 
of so-called ‘ volunteers’ were enrolled, given a uniform, drilled and 
exercised, and employed in the systematic enforcement of the boycott. 
Traders dealing in British goods were driven from the country markets 
by bands of school-boys. The Musalmans, having no other remedy, 
met force by force ; and rioting ensued, which compelled the Govern- 
ment to draft bodies of special police into-the districts, and placed it 
in the awkward position of punishing large numbers of loyal Musal- 
mans because they resented the oppression of Hindu school-boys. — 
It is unnecessary to explain how deplorable the situation was in the 
interests of the rising generation; school discipline vanished, and 
class-rooms were deserted for the bazaar. Anarchism became a 
subject of instruction, and boys were systematically taught to handle 
the weapons of assassination. It is known that the attempted mur- 
derers of Mr. Allen were mere striplings. Youths made and threw 
the bombs which recently killed two English ladies at Muzaffarpur, 
and boys of sixteen and seventeen formed, apparently, most of the 
staff of the Garden of Anarchy—a secret factory of explosives—which 
has since been discovered in Calcutta. 

It does not necessarily follow that these incidents had their 
origin in any real or deep-seated grievance. Boys will be boys. 
Imagine what would be the results in this country if lads of fifteen or 
sixteen were permitted daily to listen to incendiary speeches in the 
market-place, to read, in school and out of school, newspapers inciting 
them to disorder, to organise themselves into semi-disciplined bands 
of political guerillas, to interfere actively with the trade of their towns ! 
Should we be surprised if lamps and shop windows were broken, 
the local police held up, and school life became altogether demoral- 
ised? It may be objected that these Bengali ‘ volunteers’ were 
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drawn as much from colleges as from schools, and that active inter+ 
ference in militant politics is less grotesque in a University student 
than in a school-boy. But it must be remembered that in India 
college life begins at a much earlier age than in England ; students 
commonly enter college at sixteen, and the Indian college compares 
much more nearly with the English secondary school than its English 
nominal equivalent. Moreover, the Indian youth is far more excitable 
than the English youth: as he is capable in some ways of higher 
efforts of self-denial, so he suffers more intensely from evil influences. 
The ‘ vision splendid’ of youth is in the East unobscured by the 
passion for athletics, the material ambitions of the English lad. 
The Indian parent is extraordinarily indulgent, and parental control, 
as a social force, is almost non-existent. The dreams which over- 
shadow the pubescence of the Indian youth are hallowed by no idealistic 
admiration of the other sex: there is for him no flirtation, and no 
idyllic love-making ; for him, outside the family circle, woman appears 
as Venus Pandemos only. As such her influence is exceedingly 
potent and exceedingly injurious. It is impossible in addressing the 
general reader to picture it in its actual colours; it must suffice to 
say that houses of ill-fame congregate closely round college and school 
boarding-houses, and the brothel is almost as marked a feature of 
student life as the class-room. Indeed, students not uncommonly 
lodge in prostitutes’ houses. One of the leading Calcutta Bengali 
newspapers, in giving an account of some school-boy political demon- 
strations, stated, with apparent satisfaction, that the boys had been 
. escorted in procession by the women of the town. It may be urged 
that student life on the Continent is also free from the restraint which 
Puritanism has impressed upon English youth. But the arrangements 
of Paris or Heidelberg have at least a flavour of domesticity, and 
represent some restraint upon the lawlessness of youth. 
This is a distressing picture of indiscipline and immorality, with 
a sad foreboding for the next generation. Are these the inevitable 
consequences of our educational policy—the natural fruits of the 
grafting of English literature and science upon the Oriental dispo- 
sition? We may take courage to doubt this. There are colleges 
and schools which have resisted infection, even in Bengal. For many 
years past the Government has failed to appreciate the immense 
importance of its responsibilities to the young, and has made no 
sufficient attempt to cope with the difficulties that have arisen from 
the increasing desire for English learning. From the day on which 
a@ qualification in English was adopted as a condition for appointment _ 
to the public service, schools and colleges have sprung up in Bengal 
with mushroom rapidity. Fees are very low, and the teaching staff 
is usually ill paid. In these circumstances it was essential to maintain 
a strong inspecting staff, and to strengthen the hands of the masters 
by the severe repression of gross disorder. It cannot be said that 
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either of these conditions has been fulfilled. The inspection of 
colleges and schools has been little more than nominal ; and to avoid 
a storm in the press, grave—even criminal—misbehaviour has been 
passed over in silence. The students of one school, having a grudge 
against a ferryman, threw him into the river and prevented him from 
landing till he was drowned. No evidence could be produced against 
individuals, and no penalty marked abhorrence of the crime. Good 
feelings, it may be said, are not born of discipline. Not so ; ‘ manners 
makyth man,’ and respectful habits generate a respectful mind. 
But, it may be objected, if the surroundings of English University 
life do not control the rebellious imaginings of Indian students, surely 
no hope can be gathered from the Education Department of the 
Indian Government. But we are concerned with students younger 
than those who enter Oxford or Cambridge, not emancipated from 
home influences (which must after all be on the side of orderliness) 
and more amenable to discipline. In insisting upon discipline we 
have on our side the wisdom of the East, which if it leaves the relation 
of father and son to be based upon affection, insists, and has always 
insisted, upon the strict subordination of the pupil to the teacher, 
of the chela to the guru. Control should not be condemned till it has 
been fairly tried. The Education Department should be one of the 
most important branches—if, indeed, not the most important branch 
—of the public service, and should be strengthened until it can meet 
its duties. Under existing arrangements young Englishmen are 
appointed to the Department direct from college, and enter upon their 
duties as inspectors or professors in complete ignorance of the lan- 
guage, the history, the customs, and the sentiments of the people 
whose growth is entrusted to their control. Such an arrangement 
may almost be described as an insult to the country; and a special 
course of training should most certainly precede the first appointment 
of an Englishman to the Educational service. But I do not, of course, 
mean to imply that the superior staff should be exclusively recruited 
in England. In my experience Bengali inspectors of schools have 
shown courage and determination when Government support is not 
denied them ; and I may pay a passing tribute here to Bengali magis- 
trates, who in a situation of immense difficulty have, with rare ex- 
ceptions, been displaying remarkable fortitude of purpose. But let 
it be realised above all things that no action we can take to improve 
the morale of Indian students has any hope of success so long as we 
permit their minds to be poisoned by the suggestions and exhortations 
of an unbridled press. The more seditious of the Indian newspapers 
are written in the main for juvenile readers, to whom they appeal 
not only by the violence of their language, but by the pruriency of 
their advertisements, which are of a character that would be per- 
mitted in no English newspaper. Surely the most strenuous advocate 
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of the liberty of the press—one that will not hesitate to affirm that 
what suits England must suit India also—will admit that the situation 
is changed if it can be shown that the press caters for the class-room 
as well as for the market-place, and is a forceful power in the training 
of the young? It is difficult indeed to appreciate the position of 
those who, in their own country, would check the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to adults, but in India would permit the distribution of 
infinitely more harmful stimulants to children. There is no one who 
is well acquainted with India and wishes her well, but has rejoiced at 
the expression by Lord Minto of an earnest wish that the press in 
India may be subjected to some general control, and who does not 
join him in the hope that so beneficent a measure may not be defeated 
by the opposition of those who care more for the maintenance of 
so-called liberal principles than for the welfare of thousands of Indian 
students. 

Now, it will be said, enough of discipline and control; what of 
reform? Granting that the present ferment is working most power- 
fully in schools and colleges, does it not represent some real grievance 
which it is our business to remove? Has not our gift of English 
learning brought with it aspirations which we are bound to notice 
and to fulfil? We are most certainly responsible for the growth of 
a desire for a larger share in the government of the country, and we 
should most certainly meet this desire, gradually adding to the oppor- 
tunities of the people in the superior service of the State, and in the 
Council chamber. But it is a mistake to conceive that the study of 
European literature and science generates in the East a burning desire 
for a vote, for some form of representative government. We are so 
enamoured of the authority of Parliament, of recent date though it be, 
that we are inclined to believe that government by voting appeals 
to one of the most general, the most deep-seated, of human sentiments. 
But there are nations on the Continent that are better educated than 
India can hope to be for some generations to come which make shift, 
pretty contentedly and in much prosperity, with a very moderate 
allowance of political freedom. In the nature of things t. is no 
reason why India should be fevered by a longing for repi{ sentative 
government, nor are there any reliable symptoms of such an affection. 
There is in the East little of the spirit of compromise which renders 
government by a majority endurable. The Musalmans are definitely 
opposed to any experiment in this direction ; so also are many other 
sections of the community who would be permanently out-voted. 
It is most significant that we should hear nothing whatever of liberal 
aspirations in the native states which include one-third of the Indian 
continent. They also have their schools, colleges, and an educated 
public, which accept without question monarchical authority. The 
cries which are raised on our side of the border for elected councils, 
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a colonial constitution, and so forth are the expression not of definite 
ambitions, but of that vague feeling of dislike with which all humanity 
regards an alien rule. We are so convinced of the material benefits 
which our intervention has secured to the people of India that we 
resent—can indeed hardly realise—the idea that we can appear in 
any light but that of benefactors. Yet our domination in India runs 
counter to one of the fundamental sentiments of human nature, which, 
while deferring to such practical considerations as self-interest, will 
permanently yield only to custom and habitude. We brought relief 
from gross oppression, and were welcomed on our arrival ; the memory 
of the oppression fades, but the figure of the English official becomes 
gradually accepted as of the order of nature. The triumph of Asia, 
in the victories of Japan, fiercely disturbed this settlement of ideas ; 
and it is a curious proof of our lack of imagination that the effect of 
Mukden, Port Arthur, and Tsu-Shima has been so scantily realised. 
Under the reflection of these glories India burned to assert herself. 
An occasion. was offered by the reform of the Universities and the 
partition of Bengal, since, although both these measures were really 
advantageous to the country and were conceived by Lord Curzon 
in a spirit of benevolence, both were injurious to vested interests 
which could command the sympathy of the press. Tle press with 
its bodyguard of lawyers put forth the whole of its power, and all 
the resources of political agitation were called to hand. It was soon 
found that (save in one area and for a particular reason) the adult 
population was hard to move. The benefits of British rule are, after 
all, substantial and undeniable, and as prosperity increases and 
capital accumulates the country becomes more and more apprehensive 
of the effects of a cataclysm. Further, and this is a point of great 
importance, there is no scheme, alternative to British rule, to which 
the ordinary citizen would for a moment trust himself. The Nationalist 
party has shrunk from describing a native form of government for 
adoption in a British province, unless it be, generally, that men of 
’ education should take the loaves and fishes, and that the British army 
should j-cure their enjoyment of them. Such a claim as that Bengal 
should be! granted a constitution on colonial lines conveys little to 
the Bengali householder beyond a vague idea of bitter quarrelling, 
terminated by an invasion from, say, Nepal. In the minds of grown 
men hostility to British rule is not sufficiently pronounced to induce 
them to accept the doubtful chances of revolution ; accordingly they 
take but little part in the manifestations of unrest, and leave politics 
to their boys, not, as I have said, without some pride in the youngsters’ 
exploits, but with an uncomfortable feeling that studies are being 
neglected, and habits of discourtesy acquired which render their 
sons’ home-coming a very irritating experience. In these circum- 
stances our policy's uld be to sit tight, do justice, and strictly maintain 
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the peace. Enthusiasms in the East are short-lived ; the National.’ 
Congress itself had lost all repute when fresh vitality was infused 
into it by a breath from the shores of Manchuria. It is only in the 
interests of the rising generation that new departures are called for— 
the strengthening and reform of educational supervision, and, above 
all, for the protection of the young, the control of the press. : 


a] 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 
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For some years past every War Minister has apparently considered 
the reorganization of the Army to be his chief function. Why an 
army should require reorganization every three or four years is not 
evident, for such constant changes are more or less detrimental to 
the Service, and destroy all confidence in the continuance of any 
system. The present War Minister has been working very hard with 
the assistance of the Army Council to contrive a combined scheme 
embracing both regular and auxiliary forces, and enabling the latter 
to afford an efficient support to the former in time of war. Of the 
auxiliary forces the Militia, now called the Special Reserve, are to 
supply trained drafts to the regular forces; and the Volunteers, 
termed the Territorial Army, are intended for home defence. With 
the main portion of the Territorial Army scheme this paper is not 
concerned, but the part relating to artillery is not only experimental 
but unpractical, and Lord Roberts’s warning respecting it would 
probably be endorsed by every artillery officer of experience who has 
served for any time with field batteries. 

Neither Mr. Haldane nor his advisers could have realised what 
would be required to organize an immense force of 196 efficient field 
batteries. Such a force would, if organized in brigades like regular 
field artillery, with ammunition columns, require in time of war about 
1630 officers, 2437 sergeants, 2744 artificers, 56,187 rank and file 
(corporals, gunners and drivers), 587 trumpeters, and 64,083 horses. 
Some of the transport for ammunition columns in rear of the fighting 
line might perhaps be done by motors. For a peace establishment, 
similarly organized in brigades of batteries, these 196 Territorial field 
batteries, making about 65 brigades, would require about 1110 officers, 
1829 sergeants, 28,665 rank and file, 457 trumpeters, and 17,900 horses. 

As the horse and field Territorial batteries are to have reduced 
establishments of only four guns and eight ammunition wagons 
on a peace footing, there will be a corresponding reduction in the 
number of horses required. But the supply of horses for the Terri- 
torial besides the regular field artillery in time of war will probably 
be a matter of great and increasing difficulty ; for as more omnibuses, 
vans, and other vehicles are supplied with motor traction, fewer horses 
of the required class wil] be available for field artillery. 
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As they are to be field batteries, they must be drilled singly and 
in brigades, to march in different formations, to deploy, to: take up 
positions, to come into action and retire promptly, and change front. 
The old-fashioned complicated drills are no longer necessary, nor with 
our long-ranging guns are advances over short distances of any use, 
but the simple movements mentioned above are required for ordinary 
maneuvring. To obtain suitable grounds for such drills and exer- 
cises all over the country would be both difficult and costly. It has 
been sometimes rather hard, even before the late increase of field 
batteries, to get, at some stations, ground large enough to drill a 
couple of batteries. 

Besides drilling-grounds a number of practice ranges must be 
obtained. Such ranges for modern artillery must embrace a large 
extent of country, for the ranges of field ordnance are much longer now 
than formerly, and also the possible deflections are greater. Firing 
at targets on sea ranges or along flat beaches is of little use for 
field artillery, although for position guns for coast defence they 
might be employed with advantage. The practice ranges at Oke- 
hampton and Salisbury in England, at Trawsfynydd in Wales, and at 
Glen Immal in Ireland, are barely sufficient for the service horse 
artillery and field batteries. If each battery was allowed a week to fire 
a moderate allowance of ammunition, say 400 rounds, annually, the 
196 batteries would require some forty-nine months to get through 
it, so that numerous ranges must be obtained to allow practice at 
suitable times. It must be remembered that gun practice cannot be 
carried on at all times and seasons; fog, drenching rain, and snow 
might stop it. To get the few adequate practice ranges for the 
service artillery batteries was no easy matter, and cost a good deal 
of money. It is very improbable that the difficulties of providing 
all the means described above for the training of such a large force 
as 196 field batteries could be surmounted ; but, if they could be, the 
greatest difficulty of all would be the training of the batteries, which 
would take up far more time than volunteer troops could afford to 
give, although some of them might be able to manage to come out on 
many occasions beyond the fifteen days annual course. They would 
not only require training in discipline, horse management, manceuvring, 
and gun practice to be brought into an efficient state to enable their 
majors to employ them skilfully, but continuous training afterwards 
to preserve efficiency. 

After the Boer War and previous to the introduction of the two 
new field guns—13-pr. for horse artillery and 18-pr. for field artillery— 
the regular artillery of our Army consisted of : 

Horse Artillery ; . 28 batteries of 12-pr. guns 


Field Artillery ‘ . 141 ob » 15-pr. ,, 
Howitzers . ; “ 9 s ». 5-in. howitzers 


Total . i . 178 batteries. 
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And it has been a matter of surprise to the Army, at any rate the 
artillery portion of it, why such a much larger force should have 
been decided upon for the Territorial army. Mr. Haldane, however, 
gave the reason in the House of Commons: ‘ The general staff eighteen 
months ago were of opinion that there should be five guns for every 
1000 bayonets and sabres, and that was the proportion he was insist- 
ing on maintaining.’ This is no doubt a sound principle for large 
armies of regular troops when campaigning in extensive open countries 
on the Continent, but is scarcely applicable to the defence of our 
small enclosed country against comparatively small forces, which 
could be brought over-sea for raiding purposes. To resist invasion 
by a large army, if such could be landed on our shores, a very large 
force of regular field artillery, besides any Territorial artillery, would 
be absolutely essential. 

According to the Army Order the Territorial artillery is to consist. 
of : 

Horse Artillery ° s ‘ : ; : . - 
Field » (41 brigades) . : : : 4 . 128 
Howitzer batteries (14 brigades) . : : ; Jia 
Heavy artillery batteries 4 : : ; ; eral 
Mountain artillery (1 brigade) ' : ‘ 4. (ota ane 
Heavy batteries to defend ports. , 2 ‘ ? 6 


188 


This gives eight batteries short of the stated number 196; but 


if the howitzer brigades are to consist of three instead of two batteries, 
the number will be forty-two howitzer batteries and the total will 
be 196, exclusive of the six heavy batteries for the defence of ports. 
Besides the batteries, the proper proportion—a very large one— 
of ammunition columns for artillery and infantry are laid down as 
part of the scheme. Such a force is well proportioned as regards 
the different kinds of batteries for the artillery of a large regular army, 
but to organize and thoroughly train it on a volunteer system is, 
as has been pointed out, simply impracticable. To increase some 
127 semi-mobile volunteer batteries to 196 field batteries would be, 
as Lord Lansdowne said, a colossal project and a tremendous plunge, 
nor is it necessary. The greater portion of the volunteer artillery 
should consist of semi-mobile or light position batteries on the prin- 
ciple well understood and provided for years ago ; when a large number 
of 40-pr. R.B.L. guns (excellent weapons) were kept ready, and a 
plan arranged for horsing them from the farms of the country or the 
haulers and other firms using horses. At the present time a more 
formidable 40-pr. would be the best gun (not a cumbrous 60-pr.), 
and this would give ample scope to the capacity of volunteer gunners 
when trained to make good practice with them, for which sea and 
beach ranges would answer the purpose. Batteries of these guns, 
firing both shrapnel and explosive shells, could be conveyed in these 
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days to any part of the coast where a landing was expected ; they 
could be placed in good sheltered positions in gun-pits to protect 
them from the fire of warships, they could sink boats, and over- 
power the fire of any field guns that could be brought over, and would 
greatly assist the Territorial forces and regular troops left at home 
in preventing any landing. They could be armed provisionally with 
the converted 15-pr., 5-inch howitzers, and 4°7-inch guns until a 
_ 40-pr. or other suitable guns can be provided. The converted 15-pr. 
is too heavy a gun for horse artillery. Of the 127 volunteer artillery 
batteries, 100 might be organized as useful and powerful position 
batteries ; and the remaining twenty-seven as field batteries, a more 
manageable number to test the experiment of volunteer field artillery 
than the very large number proposed in the War Office scheme. This 
would give, allowing as usual four guns to a position battery, 400 
position guns and 162 field guns, a really formidable force, the forma- 
tion of which would be much less costly than that of the War Office 
scheme. It would be better adapted to the capabilities of volunteer 
artillery, and would entail far fewer difficulties in carrying out to 
success. 

According to Mr. Haldane’s statement in the House of Commons 
on the 19th of April, ‘ the whole point was, could they train volunteer 
field artillery? He thought that he had shown beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt that there was a large body of most modern and 
experienced military opinion in favour of the proposal to include 
volunteer field artillery in the second line.’ 

With all respect to Mr. Haldane it may be said that the possibility 
of training volunteer field artillery is not the point, and that the 
critics of his scheme have made no objection to including volunteer 
field artillery in the second line. The real point is: ‘Shall the main 
portion of an immense force of 196 volunteer batteries be con- 
verted into horse and field batteries, or shall the experiment be made 
with a much smaller number of such batteries?’ Neither Lord 
Roberts, Lord Denbigh, nor other critics object to twenty or thirty 
volunteer field batteries being included in the second line. On this 
point Lord Roberts said in the House of Lords (on the 18th of May) : 

As regarded Lord Midleton’s proposal (to form twenty-one volunteer field 
batteries), he acquiesced in that experiment being made because he was able 
to imagine then, as he could imagine now, the feasibility of raising a limited 
number of batteries in certain selected areas, where local interest and training 
possibilities appeared to hold out reasonable hopes of carrying such an 
experiment to a fairly successful conclusion. Surely no impartially minded 
person could see any similarity between the experiment that was contemplated 
in 1901, to form twenty-one batteries in carefully selected localities as a reserve 
to the regular artillery, and Mr. Haldane’s proposal to raise indiscriminately 
182 batteries in all parts of the country, not as a reserve to the regular 
artillery, but to take the place of the regulars and to be the sole artillery— 
with the exception of eight horse artillery batteries—on which we should have 
to depend for the defence of this country. 
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This is a clear and sound statement of the case, with which all 
officers who have served with batteries of artillery in the field— 
horse, field, or position—would probably agree. Lord Denbigh, who 
was for some years an officer of the Royal Field Artillery, both at 
home and on active service, and who commanded the Honourable 
Artillery Company for fifteen years, stated in a letter of the 13th of 
_ March to-the Times newspaper : 


With all respect, therefore, for the powers that be, I venture to state my ~ 
strong opinion, for what it may be worth, that, though it may be possible, 
through local and special advantages, to have a certain number of volunteer 
horse and field batteries that would be able to give a very good account of 
themselves; even if called out in an emergency, and would be really good troops 
after they had been in the field for a certain time, it is sheer folly to depend for 
the adequate defence of the country on any general scheme of Territorial field 
artillery such as we are now embarking on. 


Of the few volunteer field batteries sent out to South Africa, the 
C.1.V. battery of the Honourable Artillery Company and the Elswick 
battery had special advantages in the way of training by officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the regular artillery, they were composed 
of men of greater intelligence and education than most volunteers, 
many in the Elswick battery being skilled artificers, and some having 
good means, a considerable amount of money was spent on them ; 
and, as Lord Roberts observed in the House of Lords, they had some 
three months’ training in the field before they were seriously engaged 
with the enemy, and, ‘ what was an important matter, they were 
never opposed by highly trained artillery, but only by artillery with 
little, if any more, training than they had themselves.’ The Aus- 
tralian, New South Wales, and Victoria, as also the Canadian field 
batteries, Sir E. Hutton stated in his letter to the Times of the 
20th of April, besides being more or less deficient in equipment and . 
organization, all required considerably more training although they 
had received a certain amount under Imperial officers. 

Lord Denbigh stated in a letter to the Times of the 13th of March : 
‘I know for a fact Mr. Haldane was considerably influenced in his 
determination to rely so extensively on Territorial artillery by the 
results obtained by the H.A.C. batteries and.the brigade of Lancashire 
Militia field artillery.’ 

Let us inquire into the means allowed to these batteries to improve 

their training. To again quote Lord Denbigh : 


They (our men) go to the riding-school of the R.H.A. at St. John’s Wood for 
evening riding-lessons, for which R.H.A. horses are provided on payment, and 
horses and gun-teams are similarly turned out for our gunners and drivers, who 
do detachment and driving drills on Saturday afternoons at St. John’s Wood 
and Wormwood Scrubs. 

Of recent years the batteries have, previous to going to the annual ten days’ 
camp on Salisbury Plain, made two expeditions by train to Aldershot, where 
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they find, on arrival, guns and horses of the R.H.A. all ready turned out 
awaiting them, and they mount and go out for a long afternoon’s drill. I have 
no hesitation in saying that without these drills and the facilities afforded us by 
the R.H.A. at St. John’s Wood, it would be impossible to bring these batteries 
to any point of real usefulness without a much longer training in camp than 
the men would be able to afford. 

The exceptional advantages of our headquarters and the drill that is con- 
stantly going on there, and the private income of the corps, are also essential 
factors in the situation. 


Major-General Sir George Marshall, who commanded the artillery 
in the South African war, and was Commandant of the Field 
Artillery Gunnery School at Okehampton for some time, besides 
being president of the committee that introduced the 18-pr. and 
13-pr. quick-firing guns, showed in a letter to the Times that a 
field battery after being trained in the theory of gunnery, riding, 
driving, and simple movements at drill and manceuvres, is worthless 
as a fighting machine unless it has had a considerable amount 
of gun practice under varied war conditions at long ranges, directed 
by thoroughly capable battery commanders; and that the other 
officers should be able to take the place of the commander if 
necessary. And he asks if it would be possible during mobilisation 
in war time to train a very large number of batteries to shoot, 
there being only three or four land ranges available in the whole 
kingdom. He also pointed out that partially trained batteries were 
not employed in South Africa against troops equipped with trained 
artillery. 

Colonel A. 8. Pratt, late Royal Artillery, wrote as follows to the 
Daily Mail respecting the Lancashire Field Artillery : 


In 1901 I had the honour of forming the Lancashire Field Artillery Militia 
with a large percentage of Regulars to help me, and we trained for three 
months annually. From my experiment with them, I feél quite certain that, 
unless you have a very large percentage of Regular officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men in the ranks of each battery (who should all be specially 
selected and able to teach), the volunteer field artillery will be of very little 
use in war. 

There seems to be an absurd idea that a skilled mechanic or artisan would be 
sure to make a good fieldartilleryman. Not atall.... One of the most important 
duties of a field artilleryman is to look after his horse in barracks, in camp, 
on the march, and in the field—in fact, everywhere; for what is the good ot 
a battery on service which loses and kills its horses by mismanagement ? 
Discipline and daily routine can alone teach horse management, and constant 
experience in the field can alone teach field artillery tactics and the employment 
of guns to officers. 


Mr. Haldane appears to have been influenced by the idea that 
skilled mechanics must make good field gunners ; for he said in the 
House of Commons : ‘ He quite agreed that nothing short of the best 
was good enough for artillery, but in the little volunteer field artillery 
in Glasgow, Sheffield, and other big towns they had artisans of the 
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very highest technical training with the working of complicated 
mechanism such as was exhibited in the modern gun.’ Such skilled 
mechanics would be far more valuable in position than in field artillery, 

It is a novel idea for a War Minister to rely, for the support of 
his proposals, on accounts given by newspaper correspondents of some 
casual manceuvring and firing on the Salisbury ranges of two or three 
selected volunteer batteries, which have had exceptional advantages 
in training, and have been provided with horses by the regular artillery. 
Such manceuvres afford no proof that 165 horse, field, and howitzer 
volunteer field batteries can be formed and trained up to the compara- 
tive efficiency of these few exceptional batteries. One of the corre- 
spondents quoted by Mr. Haldane in the House of Commons, on the 
18th of June, stated that shrapnel shells ‘ rushed high overhead, and 
falling in and about the trenches and forts exploded, throwing from 
the sub-craters they made volumes of smoke, flame, iron, earth, and 
stone.’ This is not exactly the effect desired by practical gunners 
from shrapnel shell. 

Notwithstanding what has been said by many artillery officers 
of experience, Lord Lucas, now Under-Secretary of State for War, 
stated in a paper read after a dinner of the National Defence Associa- 
tion : ‘ If I could borrow the King’s outriders to drive my guns, and 
@ picked team from Maxim’s works to fire them, I would guarantee 
to have an efficient battery in a week.’ Lord Lucas is said to have 
attained the rank of second lieutenant in an infantry volunteer 
regiment, so of course he must know all about artillery service. His 
idea reminds the writer of a somewhat similar notion he heard ex- 
pounded several years ago when lunching with the late Sir Alexander 
Wilson at Cammell’s works at Sheffield. A commercial gentleman 
present, said to be a shrewd man of business, declared that it was a 
great waste of money to keep up an army in peace time. If war was 
declared against any Power, all the Government had to do was to 
select two or three good contractors, and they would be able to supply 
troops, arms, ammunition, food, &c., without difficulty. He did not 
seem to see much use in training, and did not apparently care what 
became of our Colonies and possessions in different parts of the world. 

With respect to Mr. Haldane’s large body of modern and ex- 
perienced military opinion in favour of his proposed scheme, it does 
not follow that the most modern is always the best. For instance, 
field howitzers were not allowed to take part in the Salisbury man- 
ceuvres before the South African war, as it was thought they would 
impede the movements of the other troops ; and as to guns of position, 
the modern authorities of the time had never apparently heard of 
them, or forgotten the services performed by such artillery in India 
and the Crimea, and we have had no fighting against an enemy with 
powerful well-trained artillery since ; but in South Africa some position 
howitzers, which had been sent out long before the war and put in store, 
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when brought to Ladysmith did very useful service. And it must: 
be confessed that the modern generals first sent out to South Africa 
made but a poor use of the fine field artillery at their command. 
Then, the results of the Essex manceuvres, planned by modern generals 
after the South African war, were more or less futile. They appeared 
to consist mainly of an exercise in landing troops from ships, without 
any proper arrangements for preventing the operation by the em- 
ployment of position and other artillery skilfully posted and entrenched. 
That the Navy could promptly land troops was shown in the Crimea 
more than fifty years before. 

With respect to these manceuvres a critic—strange to say, an 
artillery officer—came to the conclusion that heavy artillery will, 
generally speaking, be useless in close country, and field artillery will 
work at a great disadvantage. This may be true if the enemy is 
allowed to land in force, but this is what he should not be allowed 
to do; and ifhe got a footing by landing unexpectedly at night, he 
must be overwhelmed before he can establish himself and advance, 
an operation mainly depending upon a heavy artillery fire brought to 
bear on him, and this would be the legitimate function of a properly 
organized and well-trained Territorial artillery. 

Mr. Haldane attempts to quote expert opinions against that of 
Lord Roberts. He gives those of Generals Sir John French and Sir 
Neville Lyttelton, both able and experienced officers, but who can 
hardly be considered ‘ experts ’ on a technical field artillery question ; 
and one would have thought that such an idea as six months’ training 
on mobilisation, which appears to have impressed them, had been 
knocked on the head by the lamentable experience of sending un- 
trained yeomanry to South Africa. Then, would any nation delay 
operations for six months to allow time for the enemy to train his 
troops? General Sir I. Hamilton, also one of our distinguished 
generals, who, besides his South African experience, had the oppor- 
tunity of watching the operations during the late war in Manchuria, 
does not appear to share Sir J. French’s estimate of the value of 
Territorial field artillery, as he stated that three or four such batteries 
might give a warm reception to one battery of the Continental armies. 
Both Generals Sir J, French and Sir I. Hamilton evidently wish to 
do all in their power to assist Mr. Haldane, but seem to rely on most 
of the difficulties being overcome by the military enthusiasm of the 
country ; it is to be feared that the signs of such enthusiasm are 
not very evident either in the country or among the War Minister’s 
supporters in the House of Commons. Enthusiasm on the declara- 
tion of war is rather late to be of much use. Mr. Haldane’s idea 
that ‘if we were sending our Regular troops abroad, we must be 
careful not to send more than we could spare until the second 
line had hardened into efficiency,’ is rather vague and not very 
practical. , 

Vor, LXIV—No, 377 D 
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The following is what Mr. Haldane calls important evidence of 
the value of volunteer artillery : 

This was particularly made manifest during the special manceuvre training 
in Scotland last year, when Scottish volunteer artillery was associated with 
Regular artillery, and did so well as to earn the warmest praise from General 
Haig and Colonel May, the expert of the General Staff. General Haig con- 


fessed that he was unable to differentiate between the Regular and the volunteer 
artillerymen, and Colonel Grant’s Lancashire volunteers drove over a bank 


which a Regular battery had declined to negotiate. 


Whatever may be the value of General Haig’s opinion as to the 
efficiency of a field battery, increased, probably, by the volunteers 
driving over a bank, the fighting powers of batteries cannot be judged 
by their movements during manceuvres ; and it is curious to note that 
the casual mention of Colonel May’s praise is the only reference made 
by Mr. Haldane to the opinion of any artillery officer. 

Mr. Haldane states that ‘the Territorial artillery organization is 
the one recommended by the General Staff,’ but some doubt has been 
thrown on the opinions of officers at the War Office by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, ex-War Minister, who was refused the production of certain 
documents giving the opinions of officers who took part in the dis- 
cussion of the question of volunteer artillery at the end of 1905. Ina 
letter to Mr. Haldane of the 30th of March he states : 

I do not pretend to know what the views of the distinguished soldiers I have 
referred to may be at the present time, but I do know what they thought and 
said as late as October 1905, and I have no hesitation in saying that they were 
at that time wholly opposed to the policy of reducing the Royal Artillery and 
of creating 196 batteries of volunteer field artillery. 


Then there is the threat held over the military advisers by War 
Ministers, as stated by Lord Elgin in the House of Lords : ‘ The Secre- 
tary of State necessarily must act on the advice which he receives 
from his confidential advisers. These officers must concur with the 
action taken or they must resign.’ A pleasant prospect for the 
officers, who may be pardoned for some alteration of opinions rather 
than have their professional career blighted. 

Lord Elgin went on to discuss ‘ what was expert evidence,’ and 
instances differences of opinions between two field-marshals on a ques- 
tion of expert advice, on which a third field-marshal declined to give 
his opinion, on the ground that strategy was not an exact science. 
The latter was perfectly right, and on this matter of Territorial field 
artillery no question of strategy is involved, but a technical one 
depending on money, organization, training, and experience. 

That a War Minister should be guided by his military advisers 
is a sound principle, but in its application he must make sure of getting 
competent advisers. In a technical question involving so many 
complicated details as field artillery, it is of little use to consult tacti- 
cians, however modern their notions, for there are now no generals 
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or officers of lower rank on the active list who have, in fighting, ever . 
been opposed by armies provided with a powerful and well-trained 
artillery. The consequences are that many wild ideas have been 
adopted, such as: that the effect of artillery fire is chiefly moral, 
that only one gun and one projectile are required for field artillery, 
that all gun practice must be quick-firing and very long ranging, 
ideas that I attempted to combat in a paper printed in the United 
Service Magazine in 1905. But with all such ideas floating about, 
there has probably never been a time when regular artillery officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men have been better trained, and they, 
at any rate, know what results can be expected from the various 
kinds of artillery in use—siege, very heavy field, position, field gun, 
howitzer, and mountain artillery. 

As regards the regular artillery, Mr. Haldane’s scheme provides 
sixty-six batteries, horse and field, for the striking force of six divisions, 
which will leave eight horse and thirty-three field batteries at home ; 
but the scheme involves the crippling of the thirty-three batteries, 
their establishment of horses being reduced to such a low point that a 
battery cannot turn out to drill without borrowing horses from the 
two other batteries of the brigade ; and, as Lord Roberts pointed out, 
only the eight horse artillery batteries would be left to act for home 
defence with the Territorial artillery, and to supply drafts for the 
batteries of the striking force. The thirty-three field batteries are to 
be employed to train the 15,000 men of the Special Reserve (Militia) 
required for the ammunition columns and six months’ wastage from 
war. How can these thirty-three batteries train the Special Reserve 
when their establishments are so reduced that it will be very difficult 
for the majors to keep up the training of their own batteries, and 
preserve their efficiency as fighting machines? With respect to this 
reduction of horses in the thirty-three field batteries, Mr. Haldane said 
in the debate in the House of Commons on the 18th of June :—* The 
hon. member (Mr. Lee) complained that thirty-three batteries of the 
Royal Artillery had been emasculated, but that was a fallacy.’ A 
fact cannot be converted into a fallacy by a bare assertion ; and any 
artillery trumpeter could tell Mr. Haldane that these batteries are simply 
crippled for want of horses. The idea of these batteries training the 
Special Reserve is a good one, provided that their ordinary peace 
establishments are not reduced in men or horses. 

The Military Correspondent of the Times parades numbers of men 
and guns to show that no reduction of the regular artillery has been 
proposed ; but these are of little use, for the only field batteries in the 
country outside those of the striking force are crippled for want of 
horses. With respect to the Territorial artillery he asserted that 


there were three courses open to the Army Council for providing the necessary 
artillery support. This artillery might have been exclusively regular; it might 
have been strengthened, like the Lancashire Field Artillery Militia, by some 
D2 
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40 per cent. of officers and men who were serving or had served in the Regular 
army ; lastly, is might have been formed, as it is to be, on the same lines as 
the rest of the Territorial army. 


He also said that ‘no alternative plan for a second line artillery 
has. been produced.’ 

There is, however, another and a better plan already described 
in this paper, which is less ambitious than the War Office scheme, is 
more practical, much better adapted to the desired object—preventing 
an enemy landing troops, or establishing them if landed—and requiring - 
less money to carry out. 

The long letter of the Military Correspondent of the Times, sup- 
porting the War Office scheme, contains a great deal of interesting 
information, as his letters usually do; and it may be said here that 
his letters written during the Russo-Japanese war showed that he 
was one of the few correspondents who, on artillery questions, appeared 
to understand what he was writing about. His defence of the scheme 
is plausible, but there seem to be signs here and there that he recognizes 
that a good deal of modification will eventually be necessary. This 
military correspondent commences his letter with the assertion that a 
campaign has been opened against Mr. Haldane and the Army Council 
in Parliament and a section of the Press on this artillery question 
which is calculated to mislead the public. 

Mr. Haldane, in a reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
calls the critics of his scheme a miscellaneous medley of self-consti- 
tuted advisers. As a matter of fact, there has been a considerable 
amount of sound criticism from three ex-War Ministers, and from 
artillery officers of high distinction and great experience, thoroughly 
acquainted with the organization, training, and employment of artillery 
and who are much more likely to know what would be the best plan as 
regards artillery for the defence of the kingdom than the best Con- 
tinental guides, the example of which Mr. Haldane states has been 
followed. He also stated in the House of Commons on the 18th of June, 
that the plan of the Territorial artillery had been— prepared in 
detail by the General Staff, and afterwards worked out in the Adjutant- 
General’s Department.’ The organization of large Continental armies, 
with which these departments are doubtless well acquainted, are not 
examples to be followed in framing plans for the forces of our small 
island country and its dependencies. The result of adopting Conti- 
nental examples some years ago landed us in a grand scheme of army 
corps, quite unsuited to the conditions of the services required from 
the British Army, and which quickly collapsed when applied in 
active warfare. 

The general feeling among soldiers in this country is probably 
that Mr. Haldane is most anxious to do his best to make the military 
forces of all kinds as efficient as he can under the circumstances ; but 
every one knows that he is hampered by the constant demands of a 
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great number of his political supporters to reduce the cost of the - 
Army. At the same time he may rest assured that those who have 
criticised his Territorial field artillery scheme have the good of 
the Service at heart, and would wish to help him to make a satisfactory 
working scheme ; and, notwithstanding statements to the contrary, 
they have made no disparaging remarks on the general scheme for the 
organization of the Territorial army. Some idea may be formed 
of the dangers incurred by partially trained field batteries against 
well-trained modern batteries by recalling the fate of the Russian fleet 
in the late Russo-Japanese war, with imperfectly trained crews, the 
ships of which were rapidly sunk or put out of action by the skilful 
manceuvring and deadly fire of the well-trained crews of the Japanese 
fleet. This object-lesson applies equally to artillery actions, whether 
on land or sea. 
Cuartes H. Owen (Major-General). 
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THE PRESENT STAGE OF CHURCH 
REFORM 


A YEAR or two ago a facile pen produced a volume of essays, pur- 
porting to have been written ‘in time of tranquillity.’ The title, 
In Peril of Change, though connoting the topic of the closing paper, 
affords a tolerably correct anticipation of the complexion of the 
book as a whole. Without posing as a mere laudator temporis acti, 
a character quite below so forceful and discriminating a writer, the 
observer’s attitude towards change in society or the Church may be 
said to be that of exceeding caution. 

That peril should be associated with change was to the constitu- 
tional conservatism of a bygone day an axiom. To-day, except with . 
the surviving remnant of a school, whether to move be not better 
than to stand still is at least an open question. 

Church Reform is a policy involving not so much a constitutional 
change in the Church of England as the bestowal upon it of a constitu- 
tion. For at present it is unique amongst the Churches of Western 
reformed Christendom as possessing none. 

The phrase ‘Church Reform’ calls for a prefatory word. This, 
let it be noticed, has nothing directly to do with Church Reformation. 
There are not a few things in the present polity and practice of the 
National Church which many of her most loyal sons would be glad 
to see amended. The sale of advowsons and of next presentations 
cannot in their count be justified. The whole question of private 
patronage demands revision. These matters, however, form no part 
of the programme of Church Reform. This prepares the way for 
their fruitful consideration, and offers the machinery for their correc- 
tion. But the orderly progress of Reform has been frequently 
blocked by an unwise intersection of two completely distinct inquiries. 
Time is spent on these side issues which should have been devoted to 
the legitimate position; and the real object for which discussion is 
invited has often been thrust into a subordinate place while speaker 
after speaker has waxed warm on the immediate necessity of doing 
that which can never be done until the despised machinery for doing 
it is supplied. It is overlooked that reformation of abuses and 
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constitutional reform do not admit of comparison. The Church. - 
Reform League is partially responsible for this confusion of thought. 
In its early days it selected certain abuses as planks in its platform 
which, while affording ethical reasons for the movement, diverted 
attention from the insistent question of the means whereby those 
abuses should ultimately be removed. 

We may learn wisdom here from a page of English history record- 
ing an epoch when a constitutional and a great ethical question were 
reticulate. 

Years’ before the passing of the great measures which eae the 
reform of Parliamentary representation, the subject of the abolition 
of slavery in our plantations had been brought up in Parliament. 
In Lord Brougham the Buxtons and the Wilberforces had found a 
zealous friend. This statesman had brought forward a motion in 
the House directing attention to the evils and scandals of the labour 
system of the West. Sterile resolutions passed by successive Govern- 
ments marked the slow awakening of the public conscience. Feeble 
substitutes for abolition were gravely proposed; but nothing was 
done. With so many vested interests involved, it would have been 
_ astonishing had anything been done so long as Parliament. failed,-to 
speak the mind of the nation. This it could not do until the nation’s 
voice spoke through it., Reform had to precede reformation. . 

The question of abolition was speedily disposed of when reform 
was accomplished. Lord John Russell’s Act was passed in 1832. 
Emancipation was carried in 1833. Through the most beneficent 
of the long series of Factory Acts extinction of child-labour 
with its piteous miseries soon followed. The relation of this 
latter measure of reform in the ethical sphere to the question 
of reform in the political is even more to the point than that of 
the abolitionist Act, inasmuch as it complicated the purely -political 
issues in much the same way as the two sets of questions are colliding 
and so impeding progress in the ecclesiastical province to-day. It is 
a singular instance of a narrow purview in one whose vision was in 
his own philanthropic field so clear that Lord Ashley was neariy as 
zealous in opposing the Reform Bill of 1832 as in laboriously preparing 
the way for the humane legislation of 1833, 1844, and 1845. 

These considerations go far to strengthen the persuasion that the 
more ardently we may desire to see certain abuses in the administra- 
tion of the Church of England amended the more carefully should we 
guard against the danger of diverting public attention from the question 
of the Church’s constitution. Unless this caution is respected, the 
question will continue to be invested with nothing beyond the mere 
academic interest it has for long possessed. ‘I have been thinking of 
the subject,’ said one Church dignitary to the writer a short time 
ago, ‘ for thirty years.’ ‘I have been weighing it,’ said another, ‘ for 
forty.’ A copious literature has been produced by such varied schools 
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as those represented by the late Bishop Westcott, by the Bishop of 
Birmingham, the Bishop of Liverpool, the Bishop of Hereford, the 
Dean of Norwich, Canon Aitken, Father Rackham, Chancellor Vernon- 
Smith, Sir John Kennaway. Leaders of the Churches in America, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Cape Town have furnished informa- 
tion on the position and powers of the laity in their several communities. 
We have listened to their reports with respect, blind to the humour 
of the situation that the mother of all these vigorous local communities 
should continue contented to be the only disfranchised Protestant 
Church in Christendom. 

Disfranchised—for she was vocal once. Parliament ceased, with 
the releasing of Nonconformists from their disabilities, to represent 
the National Church. Quite inadequate the representation; but 
such as it was it possessed constitutional recognition. Since 1828 
no shadow of representation has remained. The revival of Convoca- 
tion in 1852 attested the awakening of a slumbering Church. But it 
gave the Church no adequate clerical representation. Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce’s appeal to the Government for a licence to sit for the 
transaction of business was warmly seconded by Mr. Gladstone. It is 
noticeable that this statesman was amongst the first to see the in- . 
sufficiency of a purely clerical assembly, however completely it should 
represent the clergy, to voice the Church. He urged that in any future 
convocational action the laity should have opportunities of being heard. 
‘No form of government,’ he says, ‘ that does not distinctly and fully 
provide for the expression of the voice of the laity would satisfy the 
needs of the ‘Church of England.’ ! 

Conscious of its own inadequacy as the mouthpiece of an organic 
body, Convocation on its revival took the first step towards securing 
the necessary powers for undertaking its own internal reform. That 
of the Province of Canterbury approached the Queen with an address, 
praying Her Majesty’s royal licence to amend the representation of 
the clergy in the Lower House. Her Majesty was not advised to 
comply with its prayer. ’ 

As at present constituted, Convocation cannot be regarded as an 
exponent of the mind of the clergy of the Church. To make it a true 
exponent of that mind should be the Church’s first endeavour. It is 
nothing short of a gross anomaly that while an incumbent who has 
been only three years in holy orders is in virtue of his benefice an 
elector, an unbeneficed clergyman with twenty years’ experience behind 
him does not enjoy the franchise; and, of course, no unbeneficed 
clergyman can take his seat amongst the proctors as a member. 

If the reform of the Clerical Convocation be, as we are persuaded 
it must be, the question that first presses, it appears to us as ill- 
advised to divert general attention from this to the subject of lay- 
representation, as it is to divert that attention from either of these 

1 Life of Gladstone, John Morley, ii. 163. 
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is commended to the Church Reform League. That useful educational 
agency—educational, for it commits itself to no detailed policy— 
in its original draft Declaratory or Enabling Bill merely indicated 
the lines along which legislation should, in its estimation, travel. A 
start had to be made, and there was no other agency—and there is 
still no other to our knowledge—in the field to do it. 

A Bill, entitled ‘ The Convocations of the Clergy Bill ’—to be dis- 
tinguished from Sir Richard Jebb’s ‘ Convocations Bill,’ introduced 
and dropped in 1900—was moved in the Lords by Archbishop Temple 
and read a first time on the 17th of May 1901, passed its second 


reading on the 13th of June, and its third on the Ist of July. In — 


the Commons it was read a first time four days later, and has not been 
heard of since. A similar Bill has been introduced into the House 
of Lords by the present Archbishop of Canterbury, and has apparently 
met with a similar fate. 

Three years ago a new departure in consultative organisation 
was taken in the formation of the so-called ? ‘ Representative Church 
Council.’ This consists of the Convocations of the two Provinces 
together with the two Houses of Laymen conferring at Westminster in 
joint session, and is the outcome of careful deliberations in the separate 
Convocations the year before ; and we may be sanguine of its ultimate 
usefulness. In the present stage of its business it appears too probable 
that its advances towards internal qualification for future legislative 
powers (for which in their wisdom the Archbishops have not yet asked) 
will be obstructed by the thorny question of the Church-franchise. 
In July 1906 it was decided by a fairly substantial majority * that the 
qualification be parochial—residence in the parish with a declaration 
giving the vote. Nota little, however, was urged by several prominent 
speakers, including the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Birmingham; 
and Lord Halifax in favour of the habitual worshipper from over the 
parish border. The congregational principle was indeed recognised, 
but the Council was urged to secure for the two bases concurrent 
recognition. This was negatived, and the ancient parochial principle 
reaffirmed. It has to be noticed with regret that the will of the 
Council, thus unequivocally expressed, has not been loyally accepted 
in all quarters, and some of the foremost leaders in Reform have 
declined to consider themselves bound by the vote of the Council. 
This independence of action is hardly likely to impress the outside 
public with the ripeness of Churchmen for the exercise of legislative 
powers, if ever they are applied for. Divergence of view is to be 





? For no Council can properly be called ‘ representative’ before the principle of 
representation has been decided on, and exercised. 

® The voting on the question of giving the franchise to non-parishioners was as 
follows : Bishops, 10 ayes, 19 noes; clergy, 53 ayes, 81 noes; laity, 80 ayes, 76 noes; 
= 148 ayes,?176 noes, 


constitutional questions to ethical reformanda. This observation 
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looked for in all assemblies of thinking men, and, as long as the par- 
ticular question remains sub judice, is fully entitled to free expression. 
But for Reformers to call into existence a deliberative body and then 
to include in the rights of a minority that of individually overruling 
its decisions is a singular method of promoting Reform. We say 
nothing as to the expediency or inexpediency of superinducing the 
congregational upon the parochial theory. We contend that the 
question has for consistent Church Reformers been closed by the vote 
of the Council, and if individual Bishops i issue independent instructions 
to their clergy, the Church’s organic action ceases to be a reality. 
The cause of Reform is hopelessly blocked. 

It is not easy to account for the timid attitude towards the general 
question of creating a constitution for the Church of England taken 
by many members of that Church. Is there anything to be said in 
justification of the absence of self-government? And if theoretically 
there be nothing to be said, are all other Anglican communities 
possessed of facilities which have been denied to the Church of England? 
Does her internal administration or the character of her members 
present peculiar difficulties, which are conspicuously absent from 
all sister Churches ? 

Until two hundred years ago she was autonomous ; constitution- 
ally represented by Parliament. All members were Churchmen. 
None will be hardy enough to say that Parliament represents her 
to-day. With the abolition of all Parliamentary religious tests the 
last vestiges of. self-government vanished: Happily for the Church, 
there is not the slightest likelihood that such a method of representa- 
tion will ever be revived. 

But its disappearance has placed the Church in a singular position. 
No longer representing her, the Parliaments of recent times have 
betrayed a judicious disinclination to legislate for her; and on the 
rare occasions when they have done so, the scant gratitude of Church- 
men has been won. 

Deprived then of autonomous powers, she has remained from that 
day to this without them ; and there is no instrumentality by which 
the results of her successive efforts to improve her multiform agencies 
and institutions can be invested with the force of law. The passage 
through Parliament of a simple enabling Bill which should recognise 
her right to put her own house in order appears to meet insuperable 
obstacles. And yet it is impossible to accept these obstacles as 
inherent in the nature of the case. 

On the other hand, it is equally difficult to believe that the character 
of Church people presents a special ethical obstruction. Are a laity 
trained and moulded by our free institutions, nurtured in the most 
comprehensive of all the Churches, less likely than all others to wield for 
the general good whatever limited powers, administrative or judiciary, 
might hereafter be conceded to them? We think not. For earnest- 
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ness, for devotion to a high ideal, for practical wisdom, the laymen of 
the English Church have often little to learn from the clergy, and, in 
the last, have not seldom something to teach. 

Their confidence, moreover, in the clergy expresses itself without 
break in ungrudging financial support of the Church’s work. Some 
are disposed to think that their trust is withered. or is withering. 
Nine million pounds given in voluntary offerings yearly—the bulk of 
this out of the pockets of the laity—is singularly abundant fruit to 
be plucked from the boughs of a withering tree. And if the laity, as a 
whole, thus trust the clergy, as a whole, this trust ought to be, and‘in 
most cases is, heartily reciprocated. That any considerable number 
of the laity will be capable of prostituting power for partisan purposes 
‘we decline to believe. 

In the fuller recognition of the momentous problems to be faced in 
the calmer light of ‘the broadening morrows, in the nobler crusades 
that lie beyond our rubrical polemics, lie the hopes of the future 
solidarity of the English Church. The administrative side of this 
solidarity will be provided, when the clergy and laity of the Church 
sit, side by side, in council in virtue of their baptism, and tale common 
synodical action in all causes appertaining to the welfare of their 


common Church. 
ALFRED Heisiinaie, 
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THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE AND 
THE ‘ATHANASIAN CREED, 


Tis month the bishops of what may be conveniently called .the 
Anglican branch of the Catholic Church meet in conference at Lambeth. 
The bishops come from all parts of the world ; they represent bodies 
independent one of another, and governed by different ecclesiastical 
laws. These bodies are ‘ Anglican ’ in the sense that they are spiritu- 
ally descended from the Church of England, or at least (as in the case 
of the disestablished Church of Ireland) were once in organic union 
with her ; in fact, the Lambeth Conference will be a meeting of the 
representatives of sister bodies, not of one organisation. The two 
great links between bishop and bishop who meet there are the English 
tongue and the Book of Common Prayer. 

To the Lambeth Conference, therefore, those men look who desire 
to see the Prayer Book strengthen its hold on the affections of all who 
use the English tongue. The Prayer Book as it stands is the result 
of successive revisions. First compiled in 1549 from ancient materials, 
it was revised in 1552, 1559, 1604, and 1661. But the process of 
revision has been arrested ever since the beginning of the reign of 
Charles the Second. An outsider might think that it was generally 
agreed in the Church of England that the revisers of 1661 foresaw the 
needs of all future generations and provided for them. 

And yet there is hardly a single English Churchman who holds 
any such opinion. Indeed, even in the generation which accepted 
the last revision of the Prayer Book the weighty voice of a great 
English Churchman, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, called attention to a 
grave defect. The Christian faith, the Bishop shows, is sufficiently 
set forth for salvation in the Apostles’ Creed, yet in ‘ Athanasius’s 
Creed ’ there is ‘ nothing but damnation and perishing everlastingly, 
unless the article of the Trinity be believed, as it is there with curiosity 
and minute particularities explained.’ 

The Damnatory Clauses to which Bishop Jeremy Taylor refers 
have been with the Church of England as a stumbling-block ever 
since his day. They gave rise to prolonged discussion in 1689, when 
a revision of the Prayer Book was considered but not carried out. 
The proposal then adopted was to add an explanation to the rubric : 
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‘and the Condemning Clauses are to be understood as relating only 
to those who obstinately deny the substance of the Christian Faith.’ 
This explanation, however, set aside rather than explained the clauses, 
and failed to give satisfaction. The theologians of the next century 
sought a different mode of escape from the difficulty. Thus Charles 
Wheatly ' suggests that the ‘warnings’ of verses 1, 2 are limited 
in their reference, that they apply, indeed, only to verses 3, 4. ‘ All 
that is required of us (so says Wheatly) as necessary to salvation is, 
that we worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity : neither 
confounding the persons, nor dividing the substance.’ This sugges- 
tion is ingenious, but it does not give help to the attentive reader 
who finds Damnatory or Minatory Clauses stationed at three separate 
points in the Quicunque, as though to prevent any such escape. 
Equally unsatisfying is the contention of Thomas Bennet, M.A.,? 
who in order to save members of the Greek Church, urges that the 
Damnatory Clauses do not cover verse 23, which contains the Filioque 
clause which the Greeks reject. It is, indeed, hardly to be wondered 
at that the American Church, in the face of unworthy shifts like these, 
cut the knot at her own revision of the Prayer Book in 1789 by cutting 
out the Quicunque vult as well from her Service Book as from her 
services. 

In England the question of the Damnatory Clauses came to the 
front again when the Ritual Commission of 1867 began its work. 
Many of.the members of the Commission, including the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the two Regius Professors of Divinity at Oxford 
and Cambridge, were in favour of discontinuing the recitation of the 
Quicunque in public worship. Nothing, however, came of the labours 
of the Commission in England except the passing of a wordy resolu- 
tion by the Southern Convocation. The Synod of Canterbury in 
1873 ‘ solemnly declared ’ that the warnings of the Damnatory Clauses 
of the Quicunque are to be explained after the analogy of the ‘like 
warnings in Holy Scripture.’* Thus the Church, instead of acting as 
an interpreter of Holy Writ and a guide of her children, is to hand 
. over her interpretative office to individuals, that they may expound 
for themselves her ambiguous warnings. The Synod, when asked 
for bread, gave the children of the Church a stone. Not daring to 
accept the clauses in their plain meaning, the Southern Convocation 
sent Churchmen off to find glosses for themselves. ae 

While an English Synod was thus shelving the question, Irish 
Churchmen were settling it. The disestablished Church of Ireland, 
in revising the Prayer Book for her own use, was of course confronted 

' Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer, 4th ed., 1724. 

2 Paraphrase with Annotations upon the Book of Common Prayer, page 273 
(London, 1708). 

* The Solemn Declaration does not tell us where in Scripture is to be found a 


engthy and intricate doctrinal statement accompanied by warnings that we must 
accept it on pain of damnation for refusal or neglect. 
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with the difficulty of the Damnatory Clauses of the Quicungue. She 
solved the difficulty by two rubrical changes. In Morning Prayer the 
revised rubric before the Apostles’ Creed directs only that the Apostles’ 
Creed is to be said. The rubric before ‘ The Creed (commonly called) 
of St. Athanasius’ has been dropped. Thus the Irish Church has 
ceased to enjoin the recitation of the Quicunque. On the other hand, 
the Quicunque stands in its familiar place in the Prayer Book as a 
standard of doctrine. The Irish Churchmen of the early seventies 
were more conservative than the American Churchmen of 1789. 

In England the difficulty of the Damnatory Clauses has con- 
tinued to make itself felt. The Solemn Declaration of 1873 gives no 
permanent satisfaction. Every book written on the Prayer Book has 
its own way of dealing with the difficulty,‘ but the usual resource is 
to set limits to the reference of the words ‘ Whosoever ’.in verse 1, 
and ‘ every one’ in verse 2. These verses are addressed (we are told) 
only to those who have been soundly instructed in the Christian Faith, 
and only they are damned for stumbling over the Quicunque. (We, 
however, on Christmas morning hear the clauses said to babes and to 
beginners.) ‘ Before all things’ (we are informed) implies no prefer- 
ence of orthodox thinking to right living. ‘ Without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly ’ is ‘ of course to be understood with the limitations 
of which God alone is judge.’ Why are limitations ‘ of course,’ when 
the document itself says, ‘ without doubt ’ ? 

The defenders of the Damnatory Clauses are continually protest- 
ing that these clauses must be ‘ properly understood,’ but they protest 
too much. The language of the Quicwnque is too painfully clear. 
It is a delusion that this lawyer-drawn document merely gives us a 
general warning against the frivolity which declares that it does not 
matter what a man believes, provided that he lives a decent life. The 
language of the Quicunque is precise not only in its definitions but 
also in its warnings; it offers the choice between its own perfect 
orthodoxy and damnation ‘ without doubt.’ 

Twice within our generation the ‘ Athanasian Creed’ has been 
retranslated from the original Latin mainly in the hope that it would 
be found possible to remove (or lessen) the offence caused by the 
Damnatory Clauses. The work was done in 1872 by a Committee of 
Bishops, and in 1906 by a Committee of the Northern Convocation. 
It must, however, be confessed that more accurate translation has, if 

4 See Canon Fausset, Guide to the Study of the Book of Common Prayer, p. 104, 
(ed. iii.); Dean Stephens (the late), Helps to the Study of the Book of Common 
Prayer, p. 56 (ed. ii.); Herbert Pole, M.A., The Book of Common Prayer, p. 81 
(London, 1902); C. C. Atkinson, D.D., 4 Handbook for Worshippers at Mattins and 
Evensong, pp. 79, 80 (London, 1902). Dr. Atkinson says truly that the test of 
membership of the Church is the Apostles’ Creed, and that laymen ‘do not forfeit 
their membership from thinking that this or that article of the Athanasian Creed is 
unscriptural or unsound.’ But in that case why announce that whosoever willeth to 
be saved must hold the Catholic Faith as set forth in the Quicunque, or else perish 
everlastingly ? : 
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anything, made harder the task of those who seek to ‘ explain’ the 
Clauses. The last verse as translated in 1906 runs: ‘This is»the 
Catholic Faith: which except each man shall have believed faith- 
_ fully and firmly he cannot be saved.’ The (correct) addition of and 
firmly shuts out still more the weaker brethren. 

Experience from 1689 till now shows that ‘explanations’ and 
re-translations do not permanently satisfy men who face the terrible 
words of the Five Clauses as they stand, and ask if they can be true. 
Some more worthy way of dealing with the difficulty must be found, 
if the Church of England is to fulfil her mission as a witness to Divine 
truth. The essential step is to remove the present legal compulsion 
which stamps as disobedient the men whose sense of truth forbids them 
both to recite the Damnatory Clauses, and to receive the glosses which 
have been put upon them. 

It is for the Lambeth Conference to decide what particular remedy 
is to be adopted, but it is interesting to note the last important step 
taken with regard to the Quicunque. The example of the Church of 
Ireland has borne fruit. In October 1905 an important decision 
was made by the General Synod of Australia and Tasmania. The 
Bishops by 11 to 4, the Clergy by 41 to 23, the Laity by 28 to 13 
passed after two days’ debate the following resolution :—‘ That this 
Synod affirms its ex animo acceptance of the credenda of the Quicunque 
vult, but in view of the minatory clauses, and of the general character 
of the document, it is of opinion that constitutional means should be 
adopted for the omission of the rubric requiring its public recitation.’ 

If the matter is to be settled by the English method of a com- 
promise, it is hard to think of a juster compromise than this. At 
present those who as truthful men cannot bring themselves to recite 
the Damnatory Clauses are guilty of disobedience to the law of the 
Church and of the State. If the rubric were removed, this state of 
things would cease, but those who can accept the five clauses as true 
would be able to recite the Quicunque as an anthem—its form is 
metrical—just as often as it suited their sense of fitness. Their only 
disability would be that they could not turn out the Apostles’ Creed 
from Morning Prayer to make room for what is only a commentary 
on the Creed. It is earnestly to be hoped that the Lambeth Con- 
ference, which has twice dealt with the Quicunque, in 1888 and 1897, 
by suggesting a retranslation, will in 1908 lead the great Church which 
it represents forward towards a lasting solution of a difficulty which 
has been felt for 250 years.® 


W. Emery Barnes. 


’ Three important recent additions to the literature of this subject are: The 
History and Use of Creeds and Anathemas, by C. H. Turner (S.P.C.K. 1906); an 
article, ‘The Athanasian Creed,’ in the Church Quarterly Review for April 1908; 
and Studies in the Prayer-Book [1908] by the Bishop of Edinburgh. 
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UN NOUVEAU MOLIERE 


A FRENCH VIEW OF BERNARD SHAW 


Tue Frenchman who reads Bernard Shaw or sees him played is first 
of all surprised. He perceives indeed how greatly this drama differs 
from that to which he is accustomed, that is to say, from the contem- 
porary French drama. On reflection he perceives that the differen- 
tiation is none the less great, if the dramatic work of Bernard Shaw 
be compared with that of other contemporary dramatists, whether 
English, Scandinavian, Russian, German, Italian, or Spanish. 

In Bernard Shaw’s drama there is indeed something indefinably 
original and personal, which is not found in any other dramatist. 

This originality is due to the fact that Bernard Shaw’s drama 
is no offspring of the romantic drama of Scribe, Hugo, the two Dumas, 
Augier, or the vaudevillists of the same period—in a word, of the 
French school of the nineteenth century. On the other hand, all 
contemporary dramatists, both Scandinavian or French, Italian or 
English, German or Spanish, are the faithful disciples of this school. 
Ibsen himself, whom many superficial critics have regarded as quite 
outside the French orbit, has written plays which may be regarded 
as models of well-constructed plays according to the formula of 
the Scribe school. This identity of structure or technique and 
even of matter causes a strong resemblance between French works 
whether they are the product of Hervieu, Donnay, Brieux, Fabre, 
or Bernstein. The spectator who has seen one has really seen 
all the others. When, according to the happy phrase of G. Polti, 
‘Vadultére dans le mariage indissoluble,’ so dear to Dumas, was worn 
threadbare, the French dramatists threw themselves upon ‘ |’adultére 
dans le mariage dissoluble,’ and they will use this until it is worse 
than threadbare. Still it is always the same thing; a few happy 
hits here and there, sometimes more, sometimes less, a few slight varia- 
tions in the plot, and the thing is done. In truth, the flavouring 
alone differs: in one there is a little more pepper, and in the other a 
little more salt, but it is always the same dish which French dramatists 
serve us up. Nevertheless, they arrange it so skilfully and so astutely, 
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liké past masters in cookery, that digestion alone discloses the fact: 
that we have once more eaten of yesterday’s dish. 

Foreign dramatists have the same technique and the same manner, 
only the matter with which they deal is slightly different. This 
produces an illusion, and gives a certain foreign flavour which causes 

their work to pass as a real novelty. According to the nationality 
of the authors, the environment and the characters are Scandinavian, 
Russian, English, and so on. This difference of environment and 
nationality of the characters causes the French playgoer, somewhat 
out of his bearings, not to recognise at first the dish served up to 
him. But during digestion’ he perceives that it is still the same 
dish with Norwegian sauce, or Swedish, Danish, Italian, English, 
or Spanish sauce. 

Nevertheless, among all these dramatic works there are many 
differences in the details of technique and material. The eternal 
duel of the sexes remains the corner-stone of the drama, but numerous 
are the variations which in the shape of diverse arabesques are woven 
with more or less lightness or heaviness by the authors on this ap- 
parently immovable basis. Some adopt the tragic, others the comic 
style. Others combine the two styles in various doses. In our days 
and for more than half a century, authors of serious plays are fond of 
the problem play, in whatever country they were born and live. 

The problem play is the logical demonstration of a principle. 
It is the staging of a plea for or against a phenomenon which is rather 
social than individual. Our dramatist chooses a subject, and fits in 
characters to put forward their pleas and views on the subject chosen. 
Often all or almost all,the plays of one and the same author relate 
to the same subject. Thus the drama of Dumas the younger is, so 
to speak, the drama of adultery. In the same way Ibsen, for the 
majority of the plays of his mature period (1868-1886), chose criticism 
of marriage and the family. But he rises much higher than Dumas, 
because he reaches a philosophic generalisation which the latter had 

“notattained. Ibsen, a genius, sees in the intestinal struggles of families 
an antagonism between ideals and the actions of life, between our 
morals, our social institutions generally, and our individual develop- 
ment. He is haunted by the problem of the will. He goes more to 
the bottom of things, and their very essence appears to him bad. 
Thus the principle of authority seems to him criminal. Society 
appears to him as restrictive of the individual. The State is the 
curse of the individual. The latter tends continuously towards his 
own development. This is the essential theme of all Ibsen’s plays, and 
also of those of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. With these geniuses the 
problem play had acquired a social scope which it had previously not 
possessed and did not possess either with the other dramatists, 
whether French or other of our time, who are nearer the masters 
Augier and Dumas. 

Vor, LXIV—No. 377 E 
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Side by side with the problem drama there is the drama the sole 
object of which is either to move the sentiment of the spectator or to 
excite his laughter. Sardou is a master in the former art with his 
inexhaustible fecundity, his skill in weaving and unweaving a plot 
and combining incidents. Labiche was the master of the second 
style with his vaudeville comedies, which, so to speak, mechanically 
aroused laughter. Now in this style we have Messrs. Courteline, 
Veber, and Tristan Bernard. This is all moving or amusing, but 
nearly always lacks depth. At the end of the play we are almost 
annoyed with ourselves for having been moved or for having wept, 
or laughed, so clearly do we perceive the superficiality of this puppet 
theatre. 


Different entirely from these dramas is that of Bernard Shaw, 
and it is this difference which at first surprises, astounds, and shocks. 
Hence at the outset many a man among us, all being essentially 
haters of what is new, like the majority of humankind, will subscribe 
to the opinion of Monsieur Augustin Filon, who said ‘ Bernard Shaw 
serait peut-étre un grand auteur dramatique, si ses piéces étaient . 
des pidces.’ For myself, being essentially a lover of the new, I have 
examined, scrutinised and analysed the dramatic work-of Bernard 
Shaw, and his artistic beauty and philosophic depth were thus brought 
home to me. It is quite evident that Shaw is not a playwright in 
the romantic style, which was followed by all the European dramatists 
of the nineteenth century as faithful disciples. He has created a 
work imbued with the originality of genius. He created it regardless 
of the so-called rules of the art, to the great discomfiture of professional 
critics and the public which follow them like sheep. All, on seeing 
his plays, might have said with Lysidas in La Critique de L’ Ecole des 
Femmes, ‘ Those who know their Aristotle and Horace see that in 
the first place this comedy sins against all the rules of Art.’ Perhaps 
he would answer them with Dorante: ‘ You are amusing people with 
your rules, with which you bewilder the ignorant and which you din 
into our ears day by day. I should very much like to know whether 
to please is not the chief rule of all rules, and whether a play which 
has achieved its object has not chosen the right path.’ I do not 
know whether he has given them this reply of Dorante’s, but it is 
certain that he acts as though he had. Is he not still writing 
plays—he has written sixteen now—which continue to be no plays 
according to the Lysidases of all nations ? 


When we examine what is meant by the ‘ Beautiful’ and by 
* Art,’ we see with Tolstoi that ‘ every notion of beauty is reduced for 
us to the reception of a certain kind of pleasure.’ Art, which is the 
mode of expression and manifestation of this beauty, has therefore 
precisely for its object pleasure, as was maintained by Bettaux and 
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Mario Pilo. The dramatic work of Bernard Shaw is therfore 
eminently beautiful and artistic, as it gives rise to extreme pleasure 
both in the hearer and reader. Moreover, it is amusing in the extreme, 
and consequently its style and character are excellent, if Voltaire’s 
aphorism is true : ‘ Tous les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux.’ 
Nor is this style any the less good because anyone reading or seeing 
a play of Bernard Shaw can understand it without difficulty and with- 
out inquiry, and because it produces a part or the whole of the effect 
which the author desires ; for, as Tolstoi has said, ‘ All styles are good 
except that which is not understood or does not produce its effect.’ 

Therefore the dramatic work of Bernard Shaw is beautiful and 
artistic according to the definitions given of beauty and art. If at 
first this does not appear to be.so to many onlookers, the reason is 
that Shaw is a precursor and not a follower, as is peremptorily brought 
home to us by an analysis of his drama, both as to form and substance. 

Like Moliére, Bernard Shaw in his drama is essentially comical. 
of our writer’s drama. At times, again as in Moliére, this feature 
develops into buffoonery, farce, and burlesque, and on this point he 
reminds us more of Aristophanes and Plautus than of Terence. With 
the latter, contemplation of the actions of man takes the external 
form of humorous reflections, those which are born in the soul of the 
sage. In Shaw, just as in Moliére, there is this same spirit of wisdom, 
but it byno means prevents critical reflection from frequently manifest- 
ing itself in the form of farce—whether the burlesque is produced by 
the ideas themselves, or by the language, or by the situations, or by 
action of the characters. 

Bernard Shaw has the most characteristic comic mentality. He 
can see nothing without straightway perceiving a comical side to it. 
He cannot speak or write of anything, however serious, without 
immediately adding a comical element to a lesser or greater extent. 
He knows how to bring out the comical side of everything and any- 
thing, even if profoundly sad. But this comicality is bitter with a 
deep bitterness, just as bitter as is that of Moliére, rightly remarked 
by Brunetiére. This bitterness, which is likewise characteristic of 
Irish gaiety, when it emanates from Swift, Sheridan, and Sterne, in 
reality shows the sympathy of these severe critics for human evils 
and vices. 

English comic writers of the time of Elizabeth sought their vis 
comica chiefly in actions and the situations of characters. Bernard 
Shaw, on the contrary, seeks it chiefly in the contrast of ideas them- 
selves—and in this he is the rival of the greatest comiques of the past— 
or in the contrast between the idea and the position of the person 
expressing it. Thus the poet Eugene Marchbanks in Candida, the 
hotel waiter in You Never Can Tell, Bluntschli in Arms and the Man— 


indeed, one would need to mention all his plays and a host of his 
z2 
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characters. This contrast of ideas is obtained above all by means of 
paradoxes. This is the method to which Bernard Shaw is particularly 
addicted, with a success which has no parallel. He is as para- 
doxical as Rabelais, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Proudhon, all the 
great educators and reformers of all times. The innovator is 
essentially paradoxical. He is so even by definition, since he 
professes opinions contrary to common opinions. The paradox of 
to-day is the commonplace of to-morrow. Bernard Shaw is an 
innovator. There never lived a man having 4 greater disdain for 
conventional opinions. He experiences a deep and intense joy in 
opposing these conventional opinions, and setting up in their place 
a different opinion which violently and brutally shocks common 
opinion. These paradoxes or these truths of to-morrow are handled 
by him with an elegance, a subtlety, and a charm unequalled. With 
a masterly hand our author knows how to insert into the free move- 
ment of life some mechanism of thought or situation in order to bring 
out the comic aspect, which is so pleasing to his satirical and sardonic 
mind, and which recalls that of Hogarth’s pictures and engravings, 
though far exceeding it. 

In all Bernard Shaw’s plays we are surprised by a mixture of the 
tragical and the humorous which amuses in spite of oneself. This 
mixture, faithful to actual life, is found in all the good comic writers— 
Aristophanes, Plautus, and Moliére, for instance ; consequently they 
are realists par excellence, just as is our author. It is his aim to 
produce living true characters, to exhibit real ways and habits of 
human society. Did he not write in the Zeit: ‘In my plays you 
will not be vexed and worried by happiness, goodness, virtue, or by 
crime and romance or any other stupid thing of that'kind. My plays 
have only one subject—life, and only one quality—interest in life’? 
It is out of regard for truth that Shaw, like Moliére, finds that it is 
not incompatible for a person to be ridiculous in certain things and 
an honest man in others. Thus Moliére creates Alceste and Philinte 
in the Misanthrope, and Shaw creates Eugene Marchbanks in Candida. 
This truth to nature shocks and astounds the onlooker even more 
than the reader, as he is accustomed in the theatre to see individuals 
forming one united whole either entirely bad or entirely good, one of 
the most comic and false methods imaginable. It was concern for 
' realism which sometimes led the great dramatists Aristophanes, 
.Plautus, and Moliére into buffoonery, just as it has led Bernard 
Shaw; for, if it had been combined with bitter criticism of 
humanity, it would have led to tragedy, as it led Ibsen, Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson, Augier, and Henry Becque, if the comic spirit within 
him had not perceived the humorous side of life. Shaw is an 
admirable realist, just as is Balzac. Like him, he has the gift of 
seeing men and things in their minute details, a marvellous facility 
of observation and evocation. He is thoroughly acquainted with 
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social classes and castes, and professional and national habits of: 
mind. Shaw is in fact more a painter of collective characters than 
of individual characters. An exception must nevertheless be made 
as regards his female characters, who are individual characters rather. 
In a person he synthetises, in a greater degree than Moliére did, a 
class, sect, caste, nation, or profession. One need only mention, in 
John Bull’s Other Island, the Irishman personified in Doyle, the 
Englishman in Broadbent; in Widowers’ Houses, the middle-class 
capitalist, in Sartorius, and in Candida, in the person of Burgess ; 
in Arms and the Man, the profession of the soldier, in Bluntschli; the 
workman in the Straker of Man and Superman. 

On this very ground of his concern for realism Bernard Shaw hates 
the romantic. Therefore I can say of him what M. Faguet says of 
Moliére: ‘Il est le moins romanesque des hommes et son ceuvre la 
plus contre-romanesque qui soit.’ In spite of his true realism, our 
author is necessarily compelled to modify it somewhat inasmuch as 
he paints collective characters. Nevertheless, in synthetising in an 
individuality national, professional, class or caste characters, he departs 
from actual nature in a less degree perhaps than Moliére and Balzac 
in summing up a man in a single dominating quality, a single senti- 
ment and a single passion. In real life the Harpagons, Alcestes, 
Tartuffes, and Mercadets are—though something of the making of 
them nevertheless exists in everybody—rarer than are the Crofts, 
Burgesses, Sartoriuses, and Bluntschlis, because synthesis of ideas 
and opinions is far more logical than synthesis of sentiments. 
Is not the differentiation of castes, classes, sects, and nations a result 
more of the ideas and opinions of men than of their sentiments ? 
| Ibsen, painting individual characters above all, could in his 
tragedies represent characters of an abnormal pathological psycho- 
logy. And he did not fail to do so, to such an extent— 
Strindberg also, but to a lesser extent—that any psychiatrist could 
see that since Shakespeare no dramatist had painted abnormal 
psychical types with so much truth. Bernard Shaw painting by 
preference professional, national, caste or class types of mentality, 
could represent nothing but normal healthy characters, just as did 
Moliére, but gave the preference to the depiction of types synthetising 
a single passion or a single sentiment. They were so much the more 
bound to do this, because both of them contemplated life in a comic, 
an intensely comic spirit. The depiction of the mentally unbalanced 
leads to tragedy, whilst that of sound minds leads to comedy. 


There is no comedy without criticism. Criticism is its life, and 
the more bitter it is the stronger is the comedy. Whilst Plautus and 
Moliére deal above all in the follies and vices and the prejudices of men, 
Shaw confines himself chiefly to social principles, to the very organism 
of society. He penetrates deeper into our social organisation, per- 
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ceives its faults and its vices, and shows them acting on his characters 
and guiding them. If, like the criticism of Aristophanes, that of 
Bernard Shaw embraces everything, morals, politics, religion, poetry, 
philosophy, education, and family, it goes even farther in its analysis. 
Thus it exposes the social evil wrought by the thirst of riches, and 
above all the system of individual property, and it does this as well 
as Balzac and better than Augier. It is this depth of critical analysis 
of our society which constitutes the great superiority of the comedy 
of our author over the contemporary French drama of Brieux, de 
Curel, even Henri Fabre, and above all Capus, Donnay, and Bernstein, 
whose criticism is only directed to superficial causes. Shaw’s criticism 
goes down to the deep and real causes. 

In our author’s drama sentimental action is subordinate to the 
discussion of ideas and the description of characters. The result is 
that this drama is far and away removed from that of Scribe, in which 
everything is sacrificed to the plot and to situations, and is remote 
from the drama of Dumas junior, where the action is precise, and is 
resolved in well-combined and strong situations. On the contrary, 
Bernard Shaw with his disdain of plots and situations approaches 
astonishingly near to Moliére. Who does not know that Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules, L’ Impromptu de Versailles, Les Facheux, Le Misan- 
thrope, and La Critique de L’ Ecole des Femmes have no plots? and this 
is also true of L’Ecole des Femmes, ‘ piece tout en récits,’ writes Vol- 
taire, ‘mais ménagée avec tant d’art que tout parait étre en action.’ 
The same may be said as regards the drama of Bernard Shaw. The 
scenes are so animated, there is such a gradation of warmth that the 
absence of material action and plot is not in the least perceived. It 
is a succession of pleasing scenes, in which ideas clash and conflict. 
This is reminiscent somewhat of the vaudeville comedy made illus- 
trious by Labiche, which was likewise a succession of pleasing or 
humorous scenes, but in which, instead of profound ideas, superficial 
characters come into contact, amplifying and distorting the true 
elements which the author borrowed from the foibles of his time. 

This absence of or disdain for plots and coherent and probable 
situations, developing by rules of art and logic, which is observed in 
Moliére and Bernard Shaw, and which previously existed in the 
Italian Ragionamenti, where the interest was sustained only by an 
animated discussion between several characters, is what astonishes 
professional critics, so greatly are they accustomed to the manner of 
Scribe and all the dramatists who followed him. 

They are at a loss to understand the immense success of such a 
drama of ideas, which, according to them, must necessarily lack 
movement. It is with astonishment that they observe the powerful 
movement possessed by all Shaw’s plays. This intense movement 
arises from the clash of ideas, and from a spirit and animation which 
carries the spectator away, as was very well remarked by M. Régis 
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Michaud. Paradoxical situations arising out of the ideas and frank-: 
ness of the characters replace the perfectly material movement of a 
man like Scribe while towering to intellectual heights above him. 
Although the bases of Shaw’s comedies are discussions and reasoning, 
it is not lectures in dialogue form which are presented to the spectator 
who goes to see Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Candida, or Arms and the 
Man. What he sees are plays, plays both profound and amusing, 
plays which satisfy what is generally regarded as the fundamental 
law of the theatre. . 

The fundamental law of the theatre is : the quintessence of a play 
must be the action, the object of which is to call forth emotion. 
According to tradition, emotion is aroused above all by a conflict of 
sentiments. Therefore nothing which does not involve a clash of 
sentiments, or at least of sentiments and reason, can belong properly 
to the theatrical play.. This is what is usually considered as the 
immutable principle of Dramatic Art (Jean Jullien). Brunetiére, when 
he said that the object of the drama is to display to view the develop- 
ment of a will, expressed an appreciably different idea, as the reasons 
for the unfolding of a will may as well be provided by ideas and pure 
concepts as by sentiments or passions. 

If the drama of George Bernard Shaw complies with the funda- 
mental law of the theatre, action arousing emotion, he nevertheless 
does not follow tradition and does not always comply with the so- 
called immutable law of M. Jean Jullien. As a matter of fact Shaw’s 
theatre is the artistic representation of a clash of conceptions and not 
of sentiments ; for instance, Candida (Pre-Raphaelitism versus Christian 
Socialism), Widowers’ Houses (Capitalism versus Christian Socialism), 
You Never Can Tell (Traditional Education versus New Education), 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession (Ideal of Traditional Morality versus Real 
Life), &c. The emotion from this clash of concepts is intense at times, 
even poignant (Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Candida). The emotion 
is almost always intellectual, more frequently so than in Ibsen, and 
as often as in Moliére. 

Whoever sees a play of Bernard Shaw witnesses the unfolding, 
the development and manifestation of a will in accordance with 
Brunetiére’s desideratum. In Arms and the Man it is the will of 
Raina and that of Louka; in Man and Superman that of Anne, 
Violet, Hector and John Tanner; in The Man of Destiny that of 
Napoleon and the lady; in Widowers’ Houses that of Blanche; in 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession that of Mrs. Warren and Vivie; in The 
Philanderer that of Julia and Grace, &c. It is always a spectacle 
of wills in conflict with each other, and this conflict of wills and 
concepts is expressed in such comical contrast, with a spirit and 
animation so entertaining, that the result is a lively and stirring action. 
So much so that the spectator, carried away breathless, at first does 
not perceive the profundity of the ideas with which these plays are 
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crammed. The rapidity of this action is assisted by the dialogue in 
all Bernard Shaw’s plays. It is concise, clear, easy, brilliant, natural, 
humorous, lively, sarcastic, and ironical. It perhaps represents the 
best theatrical dialogue we know of. Certainly the dialogue of Dumas 
the younger has just as much spirit and animation as that of Bernard 
Shaw, but it is artificial, whilst that of our author is real and living. 
In Ibsen, the dialogue is not more condensed, is less subtle, and cuts 
no more keenly and swiftly than it does in Shaw; both voluntarily 
insert vulgarities, which is a necessary effect of realism. 

One of the characteristics of Bernard Shaw’s drama is the extra- 
ordinary imagination, of incomparable fertility, which is only found 
elsewhere in Beaumarchais. With regard to wit, one might repeat 
what M. E. Faguet wrote of Beaumarchais : ‘He has wit enough to 
frighten you; he was witty nolens volens in everything he put his 
hand to... in his prefaces which were even more amusing than 
his pieces.’ The wit of Bernard Shaw is more amusing than that of 
Messrs. Courteline and Tristan Bernard, because the latter is artificial, 
whilst Bernard Shaw’s wit is profound. Another characteristic of 
the drama of Bernard Shaw is the originality of the dénowement. 
The play rarely ends in the way it would have been contrived by 
most dramatists, and the way the public expect. The dénouement 
is reconciliation (Candida, Man and Superman, and Arms and the 
Man) or separation and destruction (Mrs. Warren’s Profession, The 
Philanderer). At times even, just as in actual life, there is no dé- 
nouement, a method likewise used by an Italian, Gerolamo Rovetta, 
in imitation of the system which was common in the old Italian drama. 


Theatrical tradition required the play to be set out to the spectator 
in the first act. Bernard Shaw, following consciously or otherwise 
the example of the Scandinavian dramatists Ibsen arid Strindberg, who 
renewed what Moliére had done in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, com- 
bines exposition and action in his plays. Each play is exhibited 
in proportion as it develops. This gives a more unforeseen character 
to the incidents and the dénouements, and renders the action stronger 
and more realistic at the same time. 

Moliére’s drama is essentially a human and not a national drama. 
Shaw’s drama continues the tradition of Moliére. It is a human, 
an international drama, and not a national English one. The Crofts, 
the Mrs. Warrens, the Ramsdens, the Bluntschlis, the Sartoriuses, 
the Malones, &c., are of all countries, and not only English. This 
is natural and logical, since Shaw describes, above all, collective 
characters of classes, sects, and professions, and not individuals ; 
and since classes, sects, and professions have, whatever the country, 
certain common characteristics, as has been shown by the psycho- 
logists Fouillée, A. Hamon, Paulhan, G. Lebon, and Tarde. The 
Scandinavian drama is differentiated from this international drama 
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& la Moliére. Dramatists like Ibsen, Bjérnson, and Strindberg lived 
in their province above all, and so powerful is the influence of the 
environment of land and climate on the individual that their work 
has been profoundly affected by it. 


G. Bernard Shaw is essentially a revolutionary. He is so by dis- 
position of mind and by nature. Consequently the whole of his work is 
revolutionary. Among contemporary dramatists there is none so 
revolutionary as he, for in all, under all forms, he is a revolutionary ; 
much more so than was Moliére, whose drama was nevertheless in great 
measure revolutionary. Thus, contrary to the stage tradition, 
Bernard Shaw puts men of the people among the principal characters 
of his plays, giving them sympathetic parts (Straker in Man and 
Superman, the Waiter in You Never Can Tell, and Giuseppe in The 
Man of Destiny). This is a thing Ibsen had not done. Old age is 
necessarily conservative, and youth necessarily novelty-loving and 
revolutionary. Shaw glorifies the latter (Eugene, Vivie, Frank, Dolly) 
and ridicules the former (Samuel Gardner, Craven, Cuthbertson, 
Petkoff, Burgess, &c.). At the same time, our author revolutionises 
the family by making the fathers (the elders) more or less grotesque, 
and the children (the young people) more or less sympathetic and 
pleasing. Indeed, G. Bernard Shaw is a revolutionary in every- 
thing. Thus, contrary to custom, he shows that, in war, victory 
does not belong to those who follow military rules, but to the others 
(The Man of Destiny, Arms and the Man). But our author is devoid 
of all manie respectante, in the happy phrase of Beyle-Stendhal. 
Anything like respect is absolutely foreign to him. It is for him an 
unspeakable pleasure to despise everything which the mass is accus- 
tomed to respect. His entire drama is one continuous disrespect of 
all that contemporary middle-class society loves, admires, and glorifies. 
He is much more profoundly disrespectful than are Ibsen and Bjérnson. 

M. George Brandes and Mr. Selden L. Whitcomb were wrong in 
asserting that Shaw had followed Ibsen in the expression of his discon- 
tent with the social order. Shaw was a socialist and a socialist writer 
before he even knew Ibsen. Furthermore, at the time when Bernard 
Shaw began to write plays, criticism of society and of its organisation 
based on authority, and its principle based on capitalism, was the order 
of the day. It haunted the minds of all the young writers of the time, 
novelists, dramatists, psychologists, and sociologists, in all the 
countries of the West. Ideas of social criticism were so much in the 
air that we sometimes find them expressed in the same form, at the 
same time in different countries. Thus Bernard Shaw makes Petkoff 
say in Arms and the Man (1894): ‘ Soldiering has to be a trade like 
any other trade.’ And A. Hamon in The Psychology of the Professional 
Soldier (November 1893) says: ‘In brief, the military profession is a 
trade just like another, carried on exactly like the others,’ 
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M. Régis Michaud has very justly noted the remarkable unity 
of the ideas of Bernard Shaw, and this is explained without difficulty, 
owing to the very fact that our author is a socialist by reasoning and 
an anarchist by nature. He therefore regards the whole of present 
society, the family, justice, government, industry, commerce, war, 
militarism, and education, from the point of view of libertarian 
socialism. The unity of the critical point of view results in the unity 
of the ideas expressed. 

Bernard Shaw, just as much as Moliére, and as much as, if not more 
than, Ibsen, criticises and detests hypocrisy, constraint, and discipline 
imposed by others—in short, authority. All three hate falsehood, and 
say, with Grégoire Werlé, in the Canard Sauvage: ‘ It is better to 
destroy happiness than to base it on falsehood.’ It would be difficult 
to find a social convention, a fundamental organism of our society, 
which Bernard Shaw does not criticise relentlessly and lash with 
steel-pointed thongs. But he criticises and lashes so agreeably that 
the middle people are pleased though they are beaten. With Bernard 
Shaw the censure of our contemporary society is much deeper 
than with Ibsen. It is even deeper than that of Moliére for the 
society of his time. Ibsen in his criticisms always stops half- 
way. For the most part, the social causes of individual vices escape 
his notice, though an exception must be made as regards the principle 
of authority, the harmfulness of which he clearly grasped and exposed. 
Bernard Shaw, however, has been to the very bottom of the social 
abyss. He has seen its organisation, and has grasped all its 
mechanism. It is this which constitutes the depth and scientific 
accuracy of his censure. Furthermore, owing to the very fact that 
in politics Ibsen was what we call in France a Radical and Shaw 
is a Socialist, the criticism of the former was only directed against 
individuals, but of the latter necessarily against social causes. 

The whole of the contemporary drama is strongly impregnated with 
criticism of the social conventions, because it is, generally speaking, 
a problem drama, and because the problem has evolved, passing from 
purely family questions (Dumas the younger) to the various social 
questions ; but the censure in the drama of Mirbeau, Emile Fabre, 
and Brieux is less remorseless than that of Shaw, although presented 
under a severer form, because, as I have said, Bernard Shaw attacks 
the deep-lying causes of capitalist society. 


Bernard Shaw isa thinker as well as an artist. As a thinker 
he has a philosophy, and naturally it is very. revolutionary and highly 
original. He has dispersed it throughout his pieces, and it would be 
easily gathered together, if he had not made this work almost needless 
by condensing all his philosophic ideas in the third act of Man and 
Superman—the one played alone at times under the title of Don Juan in 
Hell—and in its complement, The Revolutionist’s Handbook. We do 
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not wish here to dwell upon the philosophy peculiar to our author. ~ 
It will suffice to note its most characteristic features, those brought 
out by the plays themselves. 

In the very first place, it clearly appears that his is a determinist 
drama ; that is to say, he shows characters whose actions or thoughts 
are determined by a multitude of influences of all the environments 
(ancestral, family, educative, social, climatic, country, economic, 
_ political, &c.) in which he places them. From this point of view 
Bernard Shaw’s drama is a scientific drama, as now the universal illusion 
of free will is scientifically demonstrated and admitted by all scientists.’ 

Moreover, it is the general tendency of the contemporary drama, 
both in Ibsen and Bjérnson and in Pinero, Brieux, Hervieu, and 
de Curel. With our author determinism is social above all; I mean 
that in his capacity as a socialist thinker he attributes a preponde- 
rating influence to society in determining actions—that is to say, to 
the economico-political conditions of the social environment in which 
his personages move. See the explanations of Mrs. Warren, Sartorius 
or Napoleon, Bluntschli or John Tanner. In this social determinism is 
found a further differentiation from the drama of Ibsen, which allots 
the predominating influence to ancestral conditions, to the individual 
condition independently of the social environment in which the 
individual lives. Whereas the great Greek tragic and comic writers, 
and Shakespeare, contrive the intervention of Fate, Ibsen and Shaw 
display the intervention of the various conditions of the environments 
in which the personages move, but in the drama of these master 
geniuses what has to be always will be ; everyone will always inevitably 
undergo his destiny. There is nothing more demonstrative on this 
point than the amusing pursuit of Tanner by Anne in Man and 
Superman, or that of Valentine by Gloria in You Never Can Tell. 
For Shaw, as a matter of fact, love is all-powerful and fatal. Nothing 
can prevent a man being caught in the toils when woman has deter- 
mined that he shall be hers. What was to be is. We find the same 
idea again in a tragic and painful form in the drama of the misogynist 
Strindberg. A creature of love, & seeker and a capturer of men, such 
is for Shaw the essence of Woman. Mrs. Warren says so explicitly. 
It is on this essence that he built up his marvellous feminine types, 
Candida, Mrs. Warren, Grace, Julia, Sylvia, Blanche, Raina, Louka, 
Mrs. Clandon, Gloria, Dolly, Anne, Violet, and so many others. I do 
not remember who was the critic who observed that no literature 
presented such a surprising gallery of women as the English theatre of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
Webster, Beaumont and Fletcher. Curiously enough, the gallery 
of women which Bernard Shaw has painted is quite as astonishing in 
variety of character. For this reason it wrung admiration from 


' See in particular The Universal Illusion of Free Will and Criminal Responsi- 
bility, by A. Hamon (London, 1899). 
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M. Augustin Filon, a critic who nevertheless is far from fond of this 
author (Revue des deux Mondes). 

The love which Shaw places in the souls of his feminine characters 
is generally not sensual. In his view woman loves above all because 
of her need to protect (Candida, Violet, Gloria, and Grace). The 
whole of love is, in them, tinged with maternity. 

Although Bernard Shaw is an unsparing critic of present capitalist 
society, the general philosophy gathered from his drama is optimism. 
Gaiety is necessarily optimistic, and therefore this optimism is found 
in all comic writers. This optimism, even in his bitter censures of 
contemporary society, differentiates Shaw’s drama more from that 
of Ibsen than from that of Bjérnson. In truth, whilst Bjérnson is 
generally an optimist, Ibsen is a pessimist, both from the point of 
view of the society of to-day and from that of the society of to-morrow. 
From the negative or destructive, and positive or constructive point 
of view, the philosophy which the plays of Bernard Shaw contain is 
a synthesis of socialism and anarchism. It is a philosophy similar to 
that which is brought forward in the works of the socialist and 
anarchist sociologists, such as Karl Marx, Bakounin, Elisée Reclus, 
G. De Greef, Hector Denis, Kropotkin, Proudhon, Friedrich Engels, 
A. Hamon, Emile Vandervelde, &c., though from the. causal point 
of view his philosophy differs entirely from that of these writers ; it 
has a somewhat theosophic aspect. A detailed study, however, would 
take us too far, and outside the scope of this article. 


In principle, as was said by M. Emile Faguet, realistic art 
must be as impersonal as possible. It must reveal nothing of the 
passions of the author. In practice this impersonality is always 
impaired, as it is impossible for the author to be so purely objective 
as not to reflect in his work his tendencies of mind, character, and 
feeling. Bernard Shaw, in whom the sense of justice is highly de- 
veloped, is certainly objective to a high degree. It is not even open to 
dispute that he endeavours to present the various aspects and various 
causes of one and the same human action. He strives towards the 
utmost impartiality, but whatever his endeavours he does not attain 
to the absolute impartiality which would be so desirable. He is the 
less able to do so because he is a high moralist, and wishes his plays to 
form lessons. In one of his prefaces he states so categorically. His 
object is to teach. Here again he differentiates from Ibsen, who very 
energetically disavows any desire to teach. ‘I am a painter and not 
an educator,’ said the Norwegian dramatist, ‘an artist and not ‘a 
philosopher. I ask you to believe that the ideas which I write in 
my plays, both in form and substance, do not proceed from myself, but 
from the dramatic characters in my plays.’* It is quite otherwise as 
regards Bernard Shaw, who declares that he has the soul of a school- 

® Cf. Ossip Lourié, La Philosophie d’ Ibsen. 
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master. Just like Strindberg, our author makes use of the stage as 
a means of exposing and translating his ideas, of shouting his thoughts 
and opinions at the world. Like Aristophanes, Bernard Shaw regards 
the theatre as in very fact a tribune. To them, the domain of the 
comic poet is without limits, and his moralising mission is universal. 
From the stage they speak to the entire world, embracing all in their 
criticism with the most complete disrespect of everything. From 
this point of view our author’s plays recall the English drama of the 
sixteenth century, which dealt with all questions which could concern 
a man and a British citizen. With Terence, Bernard Shaw can say 
‘Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto.’ Nothing that concerns 
men is foreign to him, and in all matters he plays the part of a school- 
master. But what a schoolmaster! Amusing and profound, playful 
and serious. To him we can apply what Santeuil said of the old 
Italian comedy : ‘Castigat ridendo mores.’ The whole of his work 
is for moralisation of humanity, but a moralisation having nothing 
traditional, and even opposed to customary morals. In truth, no 
play by Bernard Shaw defends conventional morals according to 
bourgeois traditions and customs. No dénowement agrees with 
traditional morals. On a superficial examination it would seem that 
Candida remaining with her husband, the Pastor Morell, and Vivie 
refusing to benefit by the fortune acquired by her mother, Mrs. Warren, 
in a so-called immoral way, are endings in accordance with tradi- 
tional morals. A deeper examination shows, however, that this is 
only so in appearance, and that the determining causes of the actions 
of Candida and Vivie have nothing whatever to do with concern for 
society morality. 


Another point of similarity between G. Bernard Shaw and Moliére 
is the common fate which has overtaken many of the plays of each. 
It is well known that Moliére saw his L’Avare, Le Misanthrope, Les 
Femmes Savantes, and L’ Ecole des Femmes turn out failures. Bernard 
Shaw in turn had to be appreciated by the Americans—which was no 
doubt very painful to him, in view of the opinion he has repeatedly 
expressed regarding them—and the Germans, before gaining the 
appreciation of his fellow-citizens of Great Britain. Every play 
. produced by Moliére aroused disparaging criticism without end. 
Every play produced by Shaw arouses the anger of the Sarceys of all 
countries. But like Moliére, ‘il ne se soucie pas qu’on fronde ses 
piéces pourvu qu'il y vienne du monde’ (La Critique de L’Ecole des 
Femmes). But simultaneously with anger he also arouses sympathy. 
Moliére had partisans and adversaries, and G. Bernard Shaw likewise 
has partisans and adversaries. Now, however, he has splendidly 
conquered and is facile princeps in the contemporary English theatre, 
and even the theatre of the world. 

His plays, which are extremely varied, are also extremely amusing. 
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He utters truths with laughter, and his perpetual laughte? has had 
this result, that Americans, and above all the English, have not 
quite understood him, and do not yet quite understand him. They 
never know whether the author is serious or not, or rather they always 
think that he is joking and does not mean what he says. As regards 
the English and Americans, as one of them, Mr. Archibald Henderson, 
a great admirer of Bernard Shaw, wrote, ‘love of the paradox and 
of buffoonery are prejudicial to him.’ It is very amusing, indeed, 
this complete failure to perceive one of the finest qualities of our 
author. Under the influence of religion for ages, the Anglo-Saxon 
has acquired a habit of mind full of hypocrisy and cant, from which all 
intellectual virtuosity is absent, as Shaw rightly points out. He is 
unable to understand the finesse and the height of view of an ironical 
tale of Voltaire, a philosophic drama by Renan, or a novel by 
Anatole France. Consequently he is unable to understand Bernard 
Shaw, whose drama is redolent of all these qualities, as M. Régis 
Michaud has justly observed. Furthermore, this failure to under- 
stand on the part of the Anglo-Americans is not likely to astonish 
those who know that falsehood is so usual a thing that people who 
believe when the truth is told them are very rare. Shaw, however, 
loves to utter the truth, and then those who are accustemed to lie do 
not believe what he is saying. They take him for a jester or a clown, 
and do not believe that he really means the biting criticisms with 
which he assails capitalist society with all that supports it. Never- 
theless, it is clear to everyone who studies Bernard Shaw and his work 
impartially that Shaw really expresses his opinions when he lashes 
capitalist society and its hypocrisy. Shaw says so himself in his 
preface to his Plays Unpleasant, and we should wrong him to think 
that in saying this he was merely jesting in order to deceive his readers. 

Although Shaw writes in English, his constitution of mind is very 
different from that of the Englishman, since he is an Irishman. In 
this difference may no doubt be found one of the causes of his incom- 
prehensibility to his compatriots. Bernard Shaw is an Irishman, and 
therefore one feels no astonishment in noting his intellectual rela- 
tionship to Swift, Sterne, Sheridan, and Goldsmith. Like them, he 
is refined and vulgar, subtle and trivial, witty, original and sublime. 
I have no doubt whatever that, in French, Bernard Shaw’s drama is 
destined to achieve brilliant success, because it is not national but 
human drama. His comedies are not an image of English society, 
but an image of contemporary human society. - There are of course a 
few traits relating to habits and ways peculiar to the English, but 
they are so general that all cultured people in the world know them and 
are interested in them. 

France, the country which gave the world Moliére and Beaumar- 
chais, will necessarily love Shaw, their intellectual son. The French- 
man, whilst laughing and ‘se dilatant la rate,’ to use the Rabelaisian 
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expression, will understand the bitterness and the justice of the 
criticism with which Bernard Shaw lashes society. To sum up in one 
word, the dramatic work of Bernard Shaw is more French than English, 
although it was written in the English language. 

To secure success for plays of this character in England it was 
needful to possess the tenacity, the audacity, and, let us say the word, 
the cheek of Bernard Shaw. There were so many bonds to be broken ! 
—cant, religious scruples, &c. In France, none of these trammels 
exists. It is only required to overcome the inertia of the directors 
of theatres, economic competition, and the benumbing misoneism 
of the playgoers. The extreme clearness of the drama of Bernard 
Shaw will endear him to French minds, which are imbued by nature 
with a predilection for clearness of thought. To us Frenchmen, this 
is the great point of superiority of this drama over that of the 
Scandinavians and the Germans, which is always somewhat misty, 
somewhat confined owing to the very nature of the country in which 
it moves. France is the boulevard of nations, the point of confluence 
where mingle the social rivers of all nationalities, and by this very 
fact it comprehends in a greater degree the general human elements 
which abound in our author’s drama. 

The influence of Moliére has been considerable on authors of all 
countries, and there seems little doubt that Bernard Shaw will likewise 
have a considerable influence on future French and other dramatists. 
The renovation of the dramatic art, the dawn of which we thought 
we saw in the years 1889-94, has led to such meagre results that they 
may almost be passed over. It seems to me that Bernard Shaw will 
be the initiator of this renovation, when his drama becomes known 
in France. In England, as we have seen, his possible disciples are 
under too many trammels to allow them to conquer and force them- 
selves on the public. The German and Scandinavian minds from 
certain points of view are too greatly differentiated from Shaw to 
admit of finding those who will follow in his footsteps and continue his 
methods. Spain groans under the terrible rule imposed by religion 
and prevents any expansion of the individual beyond traditions. 
One must live in a free country to produce a work of beauty and 
thought. Russia is exhausting her powers in her revolution, and 
lives in a state of nervousness which renders her incapable of pro- 
ducing men of sufficiently healthy intellect to create a new drama. 
Italy, with its traditions and its addiction to the pathetic and the 
redundant, appears too remote from the time when it will be able 
to give birth to dramatists, disciples of Shaw. In my mind, every- 
thing suggests that Bernard Shaw’s drama will call forth many 
disciples in France and Belgium as soon as it is known, being so 
closely akin to the French mind in the nature of its technique and its 
substance. 


Avaustin Hamon. 
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WOMEN AND THE SUFFRAGE 


Peruaps none of Shakespeare’s plays are more remarkable for that 
exquisite blending of playfulness and wit to which our Gallic neigh- 
bours give the name of gaieté de cour than The Merchant of Venice. 

It has another claim to distinction. In the character of Portia 
it gives one of the most perfect portraits of a woman, whose essential 
charm is womanliness, of all Shakespeare’s gallery of female portraits. 

Can any true woman read unmoved the words in which Portia 
gives her love and her destiny into Bassanio’s hands ? 


You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand, 
Such as I am: though for myself alone 

I would not be ambitious in my wish, 

To wish myself much better ; yet, for you 

I would be trebled twenty times myself, 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times more rich ; 
That only to stand high in your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account; but the full sum of me 

Is sum of something, which, to term in gross, 
Is an unlesson’d girl, unschooled, unpractis’d ; 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 

But she may learn ; and happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 

As from her lord, her governor, her king. 


To one who takes, as I do, what may be called the old-fashioned 
view of woman’s position in the world, the above quotation is, to say 
the least of it, striking. But my object was not primarily that of 
adorning my page with the exquisite words of Shakespeare’s ideal 
woman, or even drawing attention to her character. 

There is another point in the play which, by analogy, seems to 
me to throw considerable light on the controversy of which we hear 
so much : whether women are likely to get parliamentary representa- 
tion, and if conceded to them, whether it would be a benefit, or the 
reverse. 

The plot of The Merchant of Venice, as we all know, turns on Shy- 
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lock’s discomfiture. It may be reckoned an ingenious one, though 
an ardent admirer of Shakespeare has spoken of it as a ‘ sorry quibble.’ 
Still, it was clearly necessary in order that Portia’s woman’s wit should 
triumph. Also, that the story should end gaily instead of striking 
a note of tragedy at its conclusion. But to some minds—probably 
ill-regulated ones—there is an interest in considering the possible . 
other side of the question. In short, the ‘ might have beens.’ 

Supposing, therefore, Shylock had elected to claim his pound of 
flesh at all costs? True, the penalties were severe: confiscation of 
life and*property. But he is represented by the hand that drew him 
as savage enough to push matters to the bitter end, as many from 
similar motives of racial hatred have done both before his time and 
since. 

The illustration is a simple one. Are women, in the mad pursuit 
of their pound of flesh in which we see them engaged at this moment, 
bringing upon themselves—by natural laws higher and more universal 
in their bearing than any of the most puissant state of Venice—pains 
and penalties, such as should do well to make them pause in their 

wild career ? 

To prove my point—namely, that women would lose infinitely 
more than they gain by parliamentary enfranchisement—-I should 
like to make a few remarks on woman’s position, as illustrated by 
those who support these pretensions and those who are opposed to 
their being granted. 

To begin with the latter: it is generally urged, with perhaps a 
certain amount of truth, that women are incapacitated by natural 
reasons—such as inferior brain capacity, indifference to the larger 
questions of policy, as apart from the men who support them—from 
taking an active part in the government of their country such as the 
possession of a vote would confer upon them. This view of the 
question, an essentially masculine one, seems to me open to objection. 
It is a cheap form of masculine wit to generalise about women in a 
way that would certainly be looked upon as childish in the extreme 
if the same words (and arguments) were used with regard to men. 
And because there has been hitherto no female Homer, Michael Angelo, 
or Shakespeare seems no reason, in. itself, for excluding her from 
parliamentary franchise. Still an unbiassed mind may admit a grain 
of truth in a bushel of chaff. And that there is a grain of truth in the 
assertion commonly made with regard to women that they are not, 
by nature, politicians would be generally admitted. The stock proof 
of this is that a number of women meeting together, whether at a 
tea party or at any other strictly feminine gathering, rarely discuss 
politics in any class of life. Again, the political situation is probably 
not the first subject to which she turns in reading the news of the 
day. A man on his way to business buys a newspaper, and studies 
the state of the markets, the sporting column, or politics. A woman 
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in a similar situation, unless she is personally interested in thg success 
of some man, or in some measure by which she or he is personally 
affected, reads the fashions, the literary column, or the gossip of the 
day. With a woman in the immeasurably larger number of cases— 
so large, in fact, that the exception may be taken as a negligible 
quantity—it is alleged measures mean a man. 


The objection that could be taken to the above assertions is one - 


that I venture to think has not so far met with the recognition it 
deserves, and that is the power women have of adaptability to new 
surroundings and conditions. 

Woman’s talents generally take a practical direction. As a rule 
her soul abhors the abstract as much as nature is said to abhor a 
vacuum ; but give her the concrete, a vote by which she can back up 
a friend or wreak vengeance on a foe, and she will spare no pains to 
master the subject, and cast all aside in order to throw herself into 
the fray, and take and give blows with the best of the combatants. 

The problem before us seems to me, therefore, to turn not so much 
upon whether women are capable of making the best use of the 
franchise, as to whether the advantage they, and humanity in general, 
would derive from it would be at all commensurate with certain and 
inevitable loss. , : 

Is it possible that the sober-minded philosopher of either sex can 
look with light-hearted approval on a revolution of which it is im- 
possible to estimate the far-reaching consequences, but which, to put 
it at the lowest computation, must alter the existing conditions and 
' relations of the sexes in this country to a very considerable extent ? 

For hitherto man has had it all his own way in the active domain 
of politics. Woman has used her influence ; she has pulled the strings, 
but she has kept aloof from the stage. Is this as it should be, or is it 
a wrong which those who wish her well should lose no time in redress- 
ing? To answer this it would be as well to take man’s view of his 
vocation in life, and we will do so in the words of a master of word- 
craft, Lord Morley of Blackburn. 

Speaking of Gladstone at the termination of his University career 
he says : ‘ The end of it all, as Aristotle said it should be, was not 
knowing but doing, honourable desire of success, satisfaction of the 
hopes of friends, a general literary appetite, conscious preparation for 
private and public duty in the world, a steady progression out of 
the shallows into the depths, a gaze beyond garden and cloister in 
agmen, in pulverem, in clamorem, to the dust, and burning sun, and 
shouting of the days of conflict.’ 

Action therefore, the joining in the fray, the giving and taking 
of blows, is the natural outcome of the years of preparation that go 
to form a man’s character and mind in early life, and is the end and 
object of them. That it is not so with all may be readily conceded. 
But man at his best is essentially a man of action ; and nations share 
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this characteristic with the individual. Rome in its decadence was 
not without ite galaxy of brilliant minds. Letters and the fine arts 
flourished, but man was plunged in luxury ; he became effete ; woman 
shared his degradation, and the home which should have been a 
centre of purity and peace was a plague spot on the earth, and Rome 
fell. 

Let us take a companion picture to Morley’s from Ruskin’s 


Sesame and Tnlies. 


We are foolish [he says] and without excuse foolish in speaking of the 
‘ superiority’ of one sex to the other, as if they could be compared in similar 
things. Each has what the other has not: each completes the other, and is 
completed by the other: they are in nothing alike, and the happiness and per- 
fection of both depends on each asking and receiving from the other what the 
other only can give. 

Now the separate characters are briefly these. The man’s power is active, 
progressive, defensive. He is eminently the doer, the creator, the discoverer, 
the defender. His intellect is for speculation and invention; his energy for 
adventure, for war, and for conquest wherever war is just, wherever conquest is 
necessary. But woman’s power is for rule, not for battle—and her intellect is 
not for invention or creation, but for sweet ordering, arrangement, and decision. 
She sees the quality of things, their claims, and their places. Her great function 
is praise: she enters into no contest, but infallibly adjudges the crown of con- 
test. By her office and place she is protected from all danger and temptation. 
The man in his rough work in the open world must encounter all peril and 
trial; to him therefore must be the failure, the offence, the inevitable error. 
Often he must be wounded or subdued; often misled; and always hardened. 
But he guards the woman from all this ; within his house, as ruled by her, unless 
she herself has sought it, need enter no danger, no temptation, no cause of error 
or offence. This is the true nature of home—it is the place of peace; the ° 
shelter, not only from all injury, but from all terror, doubt, or division. In so 
far as it is not this, it is not home; so far as the anxieties of the outer life pene- 
trate into it, and the inconsistently-minded, unknown, unloved, or hostile 
society of the outer world is allowed by either husband or wife to cross the 
threshold, it ceases to be home ; it is then only a part of that outer world which 
you have roofed over and lighted fire in. But so far as it is a sacred place, a 
vestal temple, a temple of the hearth watched over by’household gods, before 
whose faces none may come but those whom they can receive with love—as far 
as it is this, and roof and fire are types only of a nobler shade and light, shade 
as of the rock in a weary land, and light as of the Pharos in the stormy seas— 
so far it vindicates the name, and fulfils the praise of home. And wherever a 
true wife comes, this home is always round her. 


In claiming Ruskin as a witness to what I have called the old- 
fashioned—and perhaps for the moment the unpopular—side of the 
controversy now raging, it may be allowed, at least, that I have sought 
support from one who has never ceased proclaiming from the house- 
tops his belief in woman and her high destiny. Never has Ruskin 
lost an opportunity of avowing his admiration for her gifts, her mission, 
and her power, provided she follows those well-indicated paths in 
which nature, and the common-sense of mankind (and by mankind 
her own sex should be included), has hitherto held her restrained. 

F 2 
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That these restraints are only restraints in the sense that thepolice- 
man is one to the evil-doer who wishes to break laws imposed for the 
benefit of society generally, is a position which in the present heated 
state of feminine public opinion would probably be strongly con- 
tested. Nevertheless I believe it is one which a plebiscite of the 
women of Great Britain and Ireland would endorse. For can any 
doubt exist as to the true ideal of the relations between the sexes, 
in theory at least if not in practice? Is it not that the interests 
and aspirations of man and woman should be identical, so that they 
should labour hand-in-hand, the one contributing what the other 
lacked, in the great work of social regeneration? And if in practice 
this ideal is seldom reached, is it not because living in an imperfect 
world there is in this as in all other things a wide divergence between 
aspiration and performance? What can we say therefore when we 
hear and see daily these divergences emphasised, the. antagonisms 
between the sexes brought out in fullest and most repulsive form— 
women struggling with men, and opposing force to force—except that 
it is a sight to make angels weep? The murderer does not commit 
a greater crime, for this is death to the ideal. It has been frequently 
said, not by women only, that man owes what is best in him to woman. 
Who can estimate the share she has in his life? It is the deeper for 
being for the most part hidden, and if a woman is sometimes the cause 
of a man’s undoing, still more often it is a woman’s influence—a wife’s 
possibly or a mother’s—which recalls him when wandering in for- 
bidden or dangerous paths, and holds before him the unswerving 
standard of her own faith and purity of life. Burke, in eloquent 
words which still ring in our ears, lamented that the days of chivalry 
were over. He was wrong! They will never die as long as a true 
man and a true woman remain in the world. But could anything 
be more fatal to that sentiment—call it what you will, chivalry or 
reverence for the sex—than that woman should leave her own sphere, 
in which, whatever her rank in life, she reigns supreme, and descend 
from her pedestal to enter into competition with the other sex on 
subjects for which she has no special aptitude or gift, on occasions 
when every man would wish her out of the way ? 

That the law of this country is capable of ear with 
regard to women’s just rights and aspirations no man or woman 
would be disposed to deny. Much has been done already, more 
remains to be done. But that the present state of things requires a 
revolution, such as the enfranchisement of the sex, in order to right 
their wrongs, is an idea which it seems only necessary to put into 
plain language in order to see its folly. Surely the remedy is out of 
all proportion to the disease. 

In the past women have had their wrongs, and in few have they 
been greater than in the case of their education. On this point some- 
thing still remains to be done. If we look back, however, on the 
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past hundred years, and note the progress that has already been made, 
there can be no cause for fear that this progress will not continue, 
with an even accelerated pace, in the future. For to education, and 
to the development of the Christian ideal of love and self-sacrifice, we 
can trust more than to any other cause for the growth of ‘ feminism ’ 
in the right direction—that is, of a greater appreciation of woman’s 
dignity and aspirations, and a greater realisation of the enormous field 
of activities open to her under the natural conditions of her being. 

It has been well said by a clever writer who has taken up strongly 
the cause of woman’s higher education in America ' : 


Let us not be so dull as to ignore the gifts of woman. Let us not be of those 
who still doubt whether it is not better that she should be a simpleton; who 
think that only superficially educated women can make good wives and mothers. 
If, as Goethe says, it is a most frightful thing to see ignorance at work, is it not 
most frightful when the work is that which woman is called to do in the home 
and in the school? In all companionship the lower tends to pull the higher 
down, for it is easy to sink and hard to rise. Hence an ignorant mother will 
dull the minds of husband and children, while one who is intelligent and appre- 
ciative will be for them a strong stimulus to self-activity. It is the nature of an 
enlightened mind to diffuse light, of a generous soul to make love prevail, of a 
noble character to build character. . . . In marriage, as in friendship, as in 
every other sphere of life, human relations are chiefly spiritual, and the more 
thoroughly educated a woman is the more able is she to fulfil in a noble way 
the duties of wife and mother. 

The primary aim, however, is not to make a good wife and mother any more 
than it is to make a good husband and father. The educational ideal is human 
perfection—perfect manhood and perfect womanhood. Given the right kind of 
man or woman, and whatever duties are to be performed, whatever functions 
are to be fulfilled, will be well-performed and well-fulfilled. Woman's sphere 
lies wherever she can live nobly and do useful work.” 


These striking words, which it would be well if some in the present 
excited state of public opinion would inwardly ponder on and digest, 
dispose in a remarkable way of the argument, frequently used, that 
wives and mothers have opportunities denied to the unmarried of 
influencing public opinion indirectly, and so forth. Does the woman 
exist who is so isolated by circumstances, so cut off from contact with 
others, that she may not become, in any walk of life, either a centre 
of life and light to others, or the reverse ? 

From one point of view only—and there are others too numerous 
to mention—the education and training of the youth of both sexes, 
what a huge field is open to woman’s influence and activities ! 

It is said that Huxley was asked which, in his opinion, were the 
most important years for the formation of character in the life of 
a human being. His answer was : ‘ Probably the first three years of a 
child’s life.’ And these three years are given over by universal consent 
to women. That these sacred duties are little understood and even 
grievously neglected (from the ethical point of view) by many, in all 


1 Bishop Spalding. 2 Opportunity and other Essays. 
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classes of life, could hardly be denied. Also that the proper per- 
formance of these duties requires a strong and deeply founded spirit 
of self-sacrifice should likewise admit of no controversy. But if 
Carlyle could say, and say truly, that it would be misjudging man to 
assert that he was led to heroic action by the prospect of ease, hope 
of pleasure, recompense only ; ‘in the meanest mortal there lies some- 
thing nobler. Difficulty, abnegation, martyrdom are the allurements 
that act on the heart of man ’—could less be said of woman ? 

And these struggles,: these sacrifices, are mitigated by love—the 
special prerogative of woman. For ‘love is the fulfilling of the law.’ 
‘Love,’ it has been said, ‘is the only, the eternal foundation of the 
training of our race to humanity.’ ‘ Love,’ says Goethe, ‘does not 
rule, but it educates, and this is more.’ 

And, again, St. Augustine says, ‘ When it is asked whether one be 
a good man, there is not question of what he believes or hopes, 
but of hat he loves. For he who loves rightly, rightly believes, 
and rightly hopes; but he who loves not, believes in vain, hopes 
in. vain. Little love is little righteousness, perfect love is perfect 
righteousness.’ 

That these thoughts which Christianity has fostered and developed 
were not utterly unknown (in some faint and obscure form) in pagan 
times, witness the exquisite legend told by Plato : 


As Socrates was walking with some of his disciples in the garden of Pericles, 
the conversation turned upon art and its divine beauties. 

‘Tell us,’ said Alcibiades with a smile, ‘ tell us, O Socrates, how thou camest 
to make the statues of the Graces; and why, having finished thy masterpiece, 
thou didst abandon art? Would thou hadst given us also the goddess of 
wisdom !’ 

‘I will relate,’ said Socrates, ‘the story of my art, and thou shalt then 
decide, Alcibiades, whether it would be well for me again to grasp the mallet 
and the chisel. As youth I loved art with all my heart, and was accustomed to 
visit the workshops of the masters and the temples of the gods; for in those I 
hoped to receive instruction, and in these divine enthusiasm. With this view 
I went one day to a little temple on the boundary of Attica, dedicated to the 
Graces. The simplicity of its form invited me, and I said to myself: “ Though 
thou find nothing for thy art—for how could a marble statue have strayed 
hither ?—yet mayst thou nourish and cultivate here a taste for simplicity, since 
this, as I thought, should not be lacking in an artist.” At the door of the little 
temple an old man of venerable and friendly countenance met me. 

‘“ What seekest thou here, my son ?”’ he inquired with a gentle voice. I told 
him that I was an art student, and that I had sought the temple to improve 
myself. 

‘“Tt is well, my son,” he replied, “ that thou beginnest with thyself, and 
approaches the godlike to produce it in thyself, before thou attemptest to body 
it forth. Thy efforts shall not go unrewarded. I will show thee what elsewhere 
in all Greece thou shouldst look for in vain—the first and oldest statues of the 
Graces.” 

‘Thereupon he pointed to three square, rough-hewn stones and said: 
“ Behold, there they are!” 

‘I looked at him and was silent. But he smiled and continued: “ Dost thou 
find it strange that the godlike should have been in the heart of man before his 
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tongue or his hand could give it expression? Well, show thy reverence for it 
by endowing it with a worthier form. I am the priest of this temple; my duty 
calls me now.” 

‘ He went and left me in an unwonted mood. Returning to Athens I made 
the statues of the Graces. You know them. I took them to the priest as an 
offering for the temple and presented them to him with a trembling hand. 

‘“ Well done, my son,” said the friendly old man; “ thou hast accomplished 
thy task with industry and zeal, But,” he continued with a serious air, “ tell me, 
hast thou also satisfied thyself?” 

‘“ Alas, no!” I replied; ‘I have a nobler image in my soul, to which I feel 
the hand is powerless to give form.” 

‘The venerable man laid his hand upon my shoulder and spoke with inde- 
scribable grace. “ Well, then, take thy statues to the halls of the rich men of 
Athens and leave us our stones. We, my son, in our simplicity have faith, and 
the plain symbol suffices ; but they have only knowledge, and therefore need 
the work of art. To thee I give this counsel: Learn to know the divine germ 
which lives in thee, and in every human heart; cherish it, and thou shalt pro- 
duce the godlike within and without thyself.” He left me and I returned with 
my statues, meditating the words of the old man, who appeared to me to be a 
god. I stood a whole night beneath the stars, and as the sun rose the light 
became clear within my soul also. I recognised the eternal grace, love, within 
and without myself. I prayed, hastened home, laid my mallet and chisel at 
the feet of my statues of the Graces, and, coming forth, found you, my dear 
friends and disciples, Are ye not the noblest expression of the divine grace ; 
and shall I not live longer in such images than in cold fragile marble ?’ 






























Is not this office of drawing out the good—the Divine Image— 
which exists in all men and women, the special gift of woman, as well 
as her highest prerogative ?, But to descend from these heights to 
the arena of the duties of every-day life, especially those which chiefly 
concern the sex: can we say at the present time, when statistics 
point to a rapidly diminishing birth-rate, and a truly appalling death- 
roll among infants, that this is the moment for women to choose to 
add to their already only too onerous duties, in order to pursue the 
phantom of parliamentary representation ? 

It is surely a singular, and not altogether satisfactory, state of 
things as regards the division of labour between the sexes, that the 
names of those who have been most prominently before the public in 
the noble work of training ignorant women in their maternal duties of 
suckling or feeding their children should be mainly those of men, not 
of women. Now that the medical profession is open to women, and 
many have taken honourable degrees as physicians and medical prac- 
titioners, it seems singular that they should not take the lead in this 
great and important work, to which they would surely bring a know- 
ledge and sympathy impossible in the case of the opposite sex. In 
short, would it not be wise for woman to begin by setting her own 
house in order before she tried her hand at meddling with the larger 
questions of the politics and destinies of nations? A year ago it was 
urged in an interesting article in this Review * that the influence of 
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women in parliamentary representation would be usefully employed 
in questions affecting the difficult problems of the insufficient payment 
of woman’s labour. Humanitarian views such as these must commend 
themselves to all, but is it probable that legislation would be produc- 
tive of any good results in cases of this sort? The laws that govern 
the labour market are, it will be generally admitted, exceedingly 
sensitive to undue interference. Is it not therefore not only possible, 
but even exceedingly probable, that in striving to amend them the 
opposite effect from the one intended might come to pass? For with 
foreign competition ever ready to take advantage of a higher labour 
bill, the trades in question are not unlikely to follow the example of 
manyjothers which once existed in this country—that is, disappear 
altogether, thus adding to the ever-increasing number of the unem- 
ployed. Also the contention that women when engaged on piece- 
work should be paid as highly as men is one which would be contested 
inch by inch by the working-man—the reason being obvious, for few 
would maintain that a living wage for a Woman would constitute 
one in the case of a man. Besides, may it not be open to considerable 
doubt whether the sad and terrible problems to which Miss Eva Gore- 
Booth alluded are among those which would be affected in any 
appreciable degree by the action of Parliament? Gladstone has a 
very weighty and pregnant saying which seems to me to bear on this 
statement: ‘It is not,’ he says, ‘by the State that man can be 
regenerated, or the terrible woes of this darkened world effectually 
dealt with.’ 

There is yet another point of view from which the subject should 
be considered. 

It is only proposed so far to give the franchise to the woman who 
has a stake in the country: in other words, to the widow or spinster 
who, though an owner of property, is debarred by the present state 
of the law from giving effect to her opinions on public matters in which 
her interests are involved. That the law is, in a sense, an anomaly, 
and presses severely on individual cases, is doubtless true, but, it may be 
asked, are the women whose claims are urged on the plea that logically 
they have a right to register their vote the most fitted to give it? 
Admittedly the faddists—the women who neglect the thousands of 
claims which suffering humanity forces upon them in order to endow 
homes for ‘our dumb friends’ ; the follower of the latest fashionable 
craze, whether it be for Socialism or table-turning ; the rabid anti- 
vivisectionist—are in the ratio of ten to one recruited from the class 
whom fate or their own inclinations have cut off from the healthy 
companionship of the masculine sex: a fact which has given rise to 
the popular saying that most men should marry, but all women. Few 
indeed would be found to deny that woman is at her best living in the 
normal condition of things as wife and mother—a man at her side 
whose counsel and guidance she cheerfully accepts. But to refuse the 
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franchise to the ‘ shrieking sisterhood ’ and their compeers, and grant 
it to the married woman, is a proposition worse than impracticable. 
It is unthinkable. If the Fiery Cross is abroad now, truly in such 
an eventuality Great Britain would be in a blaze. Also would the 
world be a gainer by it? Itrownot. For in the majority of cases the 
married woman would follow her husband’s lead, and in the divided 
household it would but add to the many debatable subjects on which 
man and wife may differ. To add to their number is hardly to benefit 
society or the world at large. 

There is yet another solution to the question which, though scarcely 
belonging to the domain of practical politics, is sufficiently so to be 
openly maintained by the most advanced advocates of the enfran- 
chisement of women. This, needless to say, is manhood suffrage, 
to be followed in due course by womanhood suffrage. We shall then 
have reached the climax. Woman by her numerical superiority in this 
country would be in the position, should she exercise her rights, 
of dictating the laws to men—a climax which, owing perhaps to a lack 
of humour on the part of mysex, is far from being looked upon by them 
as a reductio ad absurdum. Rather they are prepared to welcome it 
as the dawn of a better day—in short, of a female millennium. 

In conclusion may I plead in the name, I firmly believe, of a large 
(I am tempted to say overwhelming) majority of my fellow country- 
women that the great political parties—whether Radical or Unionist— 
should judge the question on its merits, and with no other end in view ? 
There seems to be a growing disposition, if we are to credit the public 
press, to make political capital out of this question. If the Radical 
party now in power had rushed lightly into a revolution of which no 
man could with any certainty prophesy the outcome, it would not 
perhaps have been altogether surprising. But have not women a right 
to expect different treatment from the Unionists? Surely a party 
which comprises within it so strong an element of conservatism— 
whose boast has ever been that it has sought to preserve what is wise 
and good in the past—should hesitate before it breaks with all its 
traditions in favour of a leap in the dark such as the one at present 
in contemplation. That woman’s sphere in the future will be an 
ever widening one for all good and useful work, and that she will 
maintain the high ideals of her past, must be the earnest wish of all 
true women. But that these ends can be attained by the present 
outcry against limitations imposed by natural laws, is a contention 
contrary to all experience, as well as to the instinct of mankind, 
as voiced by almost a consensus of the wise and far-seeing of this and 
other countries. To those of my sex who differ from me I would 
answer with Cassius : 

The fault . . . is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves that we are underlings. 


A. M. Lovart. 
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APOLLO AND DIONYSUS IN ENGLAND 


Ir was many years ago that in the Bodleian at Oxford I was shown 
into the beautiful room where John Selden’s noble library is placed. 
It is a lofty, well-proportioned room, and on the walls are arrayed 
the silent legions of the great scholar’s books. At that time I was 
still fonder of books than of realities, and with breathless haste I 
ran over the title-pages and contents of the grand folios in over 
fifteen languages, written by scholars of all the Western nations and 
of many an Oriental people. Then I paused before the fine oil- 
painting near the entrance of the room representing the face and 
upper body of the scholar-patriot. The face is singularly, touchingly 
beautiful. The delicately swung lines of the lips tell at once, more 
especially in their discreet corners, of the deep reticence and subtle 
tact of the man. No wonder my Lady Kent loved him. The com- 
bination of political power, boundless erudition, and charming male 
beauty could not but be pleasing to a knowing woman of the world. 
His eyes, big and lustrous, yet veil more than they reveal. He 
evidently was a man who saw more than he expressed, and felt more 
than he cared to show. Living in the troublous times of James the 
First and Charles the First, he worked strenuously for the liberties 
of his country, while all the time pouring forth works of the heaviest 
erudition on matters of ancient law, religions, and antiquities. His 
printed works are, in keeping with the custom, of his day, like comets : 
a small kernel of substance, appended to a vast tail of quotations 
from thousands of authors. Like the unripe man I was, I liked the 
tail more than the kernel. Yet I had been in various countries and 
had acquired a little knowledge of substance. And as I gazed with 
loving looks at the mild beauty of the scholar, I fell slowly into a 
reverie. I had read him and about him with such zeal that it seemed 
to me I knew the man personally. Then also I had walked over 
the very streets and in the very halls where he had walked and talked 
to Camden, Cotton, Archbishop Ussher, Sir Mathew Hale, Lord 
Ellesmere, Coke, Cromwell. It was the time that we, in Hungary, 
had been taught to admire most in all English history. And there 
was more particularly one maxim of Selden’s, which he carefully 
wrote on every one of the books of his library, which had always 
impressed me most. It ran: ‘Liberty above everything’; or as 
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he wrote it, in Greek: epi mavtos rhv édevOepiav. Yes, liberty— 
that is, political liberty—above everything else. I had, like all 
people born in the fifties of the last century, -believed in that one 
idea as one believes in the goodness and necessity of bread and wine. 
I could not doubt it ; I thought, to doubt it was almost absurd. And 
so I had long made up my mind to go one day to Oxford and to make 
my reverent bow to the scholar who had adorned the shallowest book 
of his vast collection by writing on it the Greek words in praise of 
liberty. 

However, before I could carry out my pilgrimage to the Bodleian 
I had been five years in the States. There indeed was plenty of 
political liberty, but after a year or so I could not but see that the 
sacrifices which the Americans had to make for their political liberty 
were heavy, very heavy, not to say crushing. And I began to doubt. 
I conceived that it was perhaps not impossible to assume that in 
Selden’s maxim there were certain ‘ifs’ and certain drawbacks. 
My soul darkened; and when finally I arrived at the Bodleian I 
went into Selden’s room, and to his portrait, prompted by an un- 
articulated hope that in some way or other I might get a solution 
of the problem from the man whose maxim I had held in so great 
an esteem for many a long year. So I gazed at him, and waited. 
The room became darker; the evening shadows began spreading 
about the shelves. The portrait alone was still in a frame of strangely 
white light. It was as if Apollo could not tear himself away from 
the face of one who had been his ardent devotee. After a while 
I observed, or thought I did, with a sensation of mingled horror and 
delight, that the eyes of the portrait were moving towards me. I took 
courage and uttered my wish, and asked Selden outright whether 
now, after he had spent centuries in the Elysian fields with Pericles 
and Plato, whether he still was of opinion that liberty, political 
liberty, is the chief aim of a nation, an aim to be secured at all prices. 
Thereupon I clearly saw how his eyes deepened and how the surface 
of their silent reserve began to ripple, as it were, and finally a mild 
smile ‘went over them like a cloud over a Highland lake. That smile 
sent a shiver through my soul. Selden, too, doubts his maxim? 
Can political liberty be bought at too great a price? Are there 
goods more valuable than political liberty? After I recovered from 
my first shock I boldly approached the smiling portrait and implored 
Selden to help me. And then, in the silence of the deserted room, 
I saw how his lips moved, and I heard English sounds pronounced in a 
manner considerably different from what they are to-day. They 
sounded like the bass notes of a clarionette, and there was much more 
rhythm and cadence in them than one can hear to-day. They were 
also of exquisite politeness, and the words were, one imagined, like 
so many courtiers, hat in hand, bowing to one another, yet with a 
ready sword at the side. To my request he replied: ‘If it should 
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fall out to be your fervent desire to know the clandestine truth of a 
matter so great and weighty, I shall, for the love of your devotion, be 
much pleased to be your suitor and help. Do not hesitate to follow 
me.’ With that he stepped out from the frame and stood before 
me in the costume of the time of the Cavaliers. He took me by the 
hand, and in a way that seemed both natural and supernatural, so 
strangely did I feel at that moment, we left unseen and unnoticed 
the lofty room, and arrived almost immediately after that at a place 
in the country that reminded me of Kenilworth, or some other part 
of lovely Warwickshire. It was night, and a full moon shed her 
mysteries over trees, valleys, and mountains. On a lawn, in the 
midst of a fine wood of alders, Selden halted. There were several 
persons present. They struck me as being Greeks; their costume 
was that of Athenians in the times of Alcibiades. I soon saw that 
I was right, for they talked ancient Greek. Selden explained to me 
that they had left Elysium for a time, in order to see how the world 
beneath was going on. In their travels they had come to England, 
and were anxious to meet men of the past as well as men of the present, 
and to inquire into the nature and lot of the nation of which they 
had heard, by rumour, that it had something of the nature of the 
Athenians, much of the character of the Spartans, a good deal of 
the people of Syracuse and Tarentum, and also a trait or two of the 
Romans. Of those Greeks I at once recognised Pericles, the son of 
Xanthippus ; Alcibiades, the son of Clinias ; Plato, the son of Ariston ; 
Euripides, the son of Mnesarchos; moreover, a man evidently an 
archon or high official of the oracle of Delphi; and in the retinue I 
saw sculpturesque maidens of Sparta and charming women of Argos, 
set off by incomparably formed beauties of Thebes, and girls of Tanagra 
smiling sweetly with stately daintiness. Selden was received by them 
with hearty friendliness, and conversation was soon at its best, just 
as if it had been proceeding in the cool groves of the Academy at 
Athens. 

The first to speak was Pericles. He expressed to Selden his great 
amazement at the things he had seen in England. ‘Had I not 
governed the city of holy Athena for thirty years,’ he said, ‘I should 
be perhaps pleased with what I see in this strange country. But 
having been at the head of affairs of a State which in my time was 
the foremost of the world; and having always availed myself of the 
advice and wisdom of men like Damon, the musician-philosopher, 
Anaxagoras, the thinker, Protagoras, the sophist, and last, not least, 
. Aspasia, my tactful wife and friend, I am at a loss to understand the 
polity that you call England. What has struck me most in this 
country is the sway allowed to what we used to call Orphic Associa- 
tions. In Athens we had, in my time, a great number of private 
societies the members of which devoted themselves to the cult of 
extreme, unnatural, and un-Greek ideas and superstitions. Thus 
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we had thiasoi, as we called them, the members of which were fanatic 
vegetarians ; others, again, who would not allow their adherents to 
partake of a single drop of Chian or any other wine; others, again, 
who would under no circumstances put on any woollen shirt or 
garment. But if any of these Orphic mystagogues had arrogated 
to themselves the right of proposing laws in the Public Assembly, or 
what this nation calls the Parliament, with a view of converting the 
whole State of Athens into an Association of Orphic rites and mys- 
teries, then, I am sure, my most resolute antagonists would have 
joined hands with me to counteract such unholy and scurrilous 
attempts. I can well understand that the Spartans, who are quite 
unwilling to vest any real power whatever in either their kings, their 
assembly, their senate, or their minor officials, are consequently 
compelled to vest inordinate power in their few Ephors, and in the 
constantly practised extreme self-control of each individual Spartan. 
In a commonwealth like Sparta, where the commune is allowed no, 
or very little, power; where there are neither generals, directors of 
police, powerful priests or princes, or any other incumbents of great 
coercive powers ; in such a community the individual himself must 
needs be his own policeman, his own priest, prince, general, and 
coercive power. This he does by being a vegetarian, a strict Puritan, 
teetotaller, melancholist, and universal killer of joy.’ Here Pericles 
was interrupted by the suave voice of Selden, who, in pure Attic, 
corroborated the foregoing statements by a reference to the people 
called Hebrews in Palestine. ‘These men,’ Selden said, ‘ were 
practically at all times so fond of liberty that they could not brook 
any sort of government in the form of officials, policemen, soldiers, 
princes, priests, or lords whatever. In consequence of which they 
introduced a system of individual self-control called ritualism, by 
means of which each Hebrew tied himself down with a thousand 
filigree ties as to eating, drinking, sleeping, merrymaking, and, in 
short, as to every act of ordinary life. So that, O Pericles, the 
Hebrews are one big Orphic Association of extremists, less formidable 
than the Spartans, but essentially similar to them.’ 

Selden had scarcely finished his remarks, but what Alcibiades, 
encouraged by a smile from Plato, joined the discussion, and, looking 
at Pericles, exclaimed: ‘ My revered relative, I have listened to your 
observations with close attention ; and I have also, in my rambles 
through this country, met a great number of men and women. It 
seems to me that but for their Orphic Associations, which here some 
people call Societies of Cranks and Faddists, the population of this 
realm would have one civil war after the other. Surely you all 
remember how, in my youth, misunderstanding as I did the Orphic 
and mystery-craving nature of man, I made fun of it and was terribly 
punished for it at the hands of Hermes, a god far from being as great 
as Zeus, Apollo, or Dionysus. Little did I know at that time that the 
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exuberance of vitality which I, owing to my wealth and station in 
life, could gratify by gorgeous chariot races at Olympia, under the 
eyes of all the Hellenes, was equally strong, but yet unsatisfied, in 
the average and less dowered citizens of my State. My chequered 
experience has taught me that no sort of people can quite do without 
Orphic mysteries, and when I sojourned among the Thracians I 
saw that those barbarians, fully aware of the necessity of Mysteries 
and Orphic Trances, had long ago introduced festivals at which their 
men and women could give free vent to their subconscious, vague, 
yet powerful chthonic craving for impassioned day-dreaming and 
revelry. They indulge in wild dances on the mountains, at night, 
invoking the gods of the nether world, indulging freely in the wildest 
form of boundless hilarity, and rivalling in their exuberance the mad 
sprouting of trees and herbs in spring. You Laconian maidens, 
usually so proud and cold and Amazonian, I call upon you to say 
whether in your strictly regulated polity of Sparta you do not, at times, 
rove in the wildest fashion over the paths, ravines, and clefts of awful 
Mount Taygetus, in reckless search of the joy of frantic vitality which 
your State ordinarily does not allow you to indulge in? And you 
women of Argos, are you too not given to wild rioting at stated times ? 
Have I not watched you in your religious revivals of fierce joy?’ 
Both the Laconian and Argive women admitted the fact, and one of 
them asked: ‘Do the women of this country not observe similar 
festivals? I pity them if they don’t.’ And a Theban girl added : 
‘The other day we passed over the Snowdon and other mounts in a 
beauteous land which they call Wales. It is much like our own holy 
Mount Kithaeron. Why, then, do the women of this country not 
rove, in honour of the god, over the Welsh mountains, free and 
unobserved, as we do annually over wild Kithaeron? They would do 
it gracefully, for I have noticed that they run much better than 
they walk, and the ¢hyrsus in their hand they would swing with more> 
elegance than the sticks they use in their games.’ 

At that moment there arose from the haze and clouded mystery of 
the neighbouring woods a rocket of sounds, sung by female voices 
and soon joined in the distance by a chorus of men. The company 
on the lawn suddenly stopped talking, and at the example of the 
Delphic archon, whom they called Trichas, they all went in search 
of ivy, and, having found it, wreathed themselves with it. The 
music, more and more passionate, came nearer and nearer. From 
my place I could slightly distinguish, in mid-air, a fast travelling 
host of women in light dresses, swinging the thyrsus, dancing with 
utter freedom of beautiful movement, and singing all the time songs 
in praise of Dionysus, the god of life and joy. Trichas solemnly © 
called upon us to close our eyes, and he intoned a paean of strange 
impressiveness, imploring the god to pardon our presence and to 
countenance us hereafter as before. But the Laconian, Theban, and 
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Argive maidens left us, and soaring into air, as it were, joined the host 
of revelling women. After a time the music subsided far away, and 
nothing could be heard but the melodious soughing of the wind 
through the lank alder trees. 

Then, at a sign of Trichas, Plato took the word and said: ‘ You 
are aware, my friends, that whatever I have taught in my Athenian 
days regarding the punishment of our faults at the hands of the 
Powers of the Netherworld, all that has been amply visited upon me 
in the shape of commentaries written on my works by learned teachers, 
after the fashion of savages who tattoo the beautiful body of a human 
being. I may therefore say that I have at last come to a state of 
purification and’ castigation which allows one to see things in their 
right proportion. Thus, with regard to this curious country in which 
we are just at present, I cannot but think that while there is much 
truth in what all of you have remarked, yet you do not seem to grasp 
quite clearly the essence, or, as we used to say, the ov¢/a of the whole 
problem. This nation, like all of us Hellenes, has many centuries 
ago made up its mind to keep its political liberty intact and un- 
diminished. For that purpose it always tried to limit, and in the last 
three hundred years actually succeeded in limiting, or even destroy- 
ing, most of the coercive powers of the State, the Church, the nobility, 
the army. Selden not improperly compared them to the Jews. 
And as in the case of the Jews, so in the case of the English, the lack 
of the coercive powers of State, Church, nobility, and army inevitably 
engendered coercive powers of an individual or private character. 
This is called, in a general word, Puritanism. Our Spartans, who 
would not tolerate public coercive corporate powers any more than 
do the English, were likewise driven into an individual Puritanism, 
called their aywy7, which likewise consisted of fanatic teetotalism, 
mutisme, anti-intellectualism, and other common features. This 
inevitable Puritanism in England assumed formerly what they call 
a Biblical form ; now it feeds on teetotalism—that is, it has become 
liquid Puritanism. I have'it on the most unquestionable authority, 
that the contemporary Britons are, in point of consumption of spirits 
and wine, the most moderate consumers of all the European nations ; 
and the average French person, for example, drinks 152 times more 
wine per annum than the average Englishman. Even in point of 
beer, the average Belgian, for instance, drinks twice as much as the 
average Englishman ; while the average Dane drinks close on five 
times more spirits than the average Briton. Yet all these facts will 
convert no one. For, since the Puritan wants Puritanism and not 
facts, he can be impressed only by inducing him to adopt another sort 
of Puritanism, but never by facts. Accordingly, they have introduced 
Christian Science, or one of the oldest Orphic fallacies, which the 
medieval Germans used to call “to pray oneself sound.” They 
have likewise inaugurated anti-vivisectionism, vegetarianism, anti- 
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tobacconism, Sabbatarianism, and a social class-system generally, 
which combines all the features of all the kinds of Puritanism. We in 
Athens divided men only on lines of the greater or lesser political 
rights we gave them ; but we never drew such lines in matters social 
and purely human. The freest Athenian readily shook hands with a 
metic or denizen; and we ate all that was eatable and good. In 
England the higher class looks upon the next lower as the teetotaller 
looks upon beer, the vegetarian upon beef, or the Sabbatarian upon 
what they call the Continental Sunday. Moreover, there is in England, 
in addition to the science of zoology or botany, such as my hearer 
Aristotle founded it, a. social zoology and botany, treating of such 
animals and plants as cannot, according to English class-puritanism, 
be offered to one’s friends at meals. Thus, mussels and cockles are 
socially ostracised, except in unrecognisable form ; bread is offered 
in homeceopathic doses ; beer at a banquet is simply impossible ; black 
radishes, a personal insult. In the same way, streets, squares, halls, 
theatres, watering-places—in short, everything in the material universe 
is or is not “class ” ; that is, it is subject or not subject to social Puri- 
tanism. All this, as in the case of the Hebrews, who have an infinitely 
developed ritualism of eatables and drinkables, of things “ pure ” or 

“impure ” ; all this, I say, is the inevitable consequence of the un- 
willingness of the English to grant any polos coercive power 


to the State, the Church, the nobility, the army, or any other organised 
corporate institution. They hate the idea of conscription, because 


they hate to give power to the army, and prefer to fall into the snares 
of faddists. The coercive power which they will not grant in one form, 
they must necessarily admit in another form. They destroy Puritanism 
as wielded by State or Church, and must therefore, since coercive 
powers are always indispensable, accept it as Puritanism of fads. 
What are the Jews other than a nation of extreme faddists? Being 
quite apolitical, as we call it, they must necessarily be extremely 
Orphic—that is, extreme Puritans. Political liberty is bought at the 
expense of social freedom. Nobody dares to give himself freely 
and naively ; he must needs watch with sickly self-consciousness over 
every word or act of his, as a policeman watches over the traffic of 
streets. And lest he betray his real sentiments, he suppresses all 
gestures, because gestures give one away at once. One cannot make 
a gesture of astonishment without being really astonished at all, and 
vice versa. And so slowly, by degrees, the whole of the human capital 
is repressed, disguised, unhumanised, and, in a word, sacrificed at 
the altar of political liberty. The Romans, much wiser than the 
Spartans, gave immense coercive power both to corporate bodies, such 
as the Roman Senate, and to single officials, such as a Consul, a Censor, 
a Tribune, or a Praetor. They therefore did not need any grotesque 
private coercive institutions or fads. The English, on the other 
hand, want to wield an empire such as the Romans, and yet build up 
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their polity upon the narrow plane of a Spartan aywy7. In this 
there is an inherent contradiction. They hamper their best inten- 
tions, and must at all times, and against their better convictions, 
legislate for faddists, because they lack the courage of their Imperial 
mission. Empires want Imperial institutions, that is, such as are 
richly endowed in point of political power. Offices ought to be given 
by appointment, and not by competitive examinations, if only for five 
or ten years. The police ought to have a very much more compre- 
hensive power, and the schools ought to be subject to a national 
committee. Parliament must be Imperial, and not only British. 
Very much more might be said about the necessity of rendering this 
Realm more apotelestic, as we have called it, but I see that Euripides is 
burning to make his remarks, and I am sure that he is able to give 
us the final expression of the whole difficulty in a manner that none 
of us can rival.’ 

Thereupon Euripides addressed the company as follows: ‘ For 
many, many a year I have observed and studied the most life-endowed 
commonwealth that the world has ever seen, Athens. I watched the 
Athenians in their homes, in the market place, in the law courts, in 
peace and war, in the theatre and in the temple, at the holy places 
of Eleusis and Delphi, their men as well as their women. Personally I 
long inclined towards a view of the world almost exclusively influenced 
by Apollo. I thought that as the sun is evidently the great life-giver 
of all existence, so light, reason, system, liberty, and consummately 
devised measures constitute the highest wisdom of the community. In 
all I wrote or said I worked for the great god of Light, and Reason, 
and Progress. I could not find words and phrases trenchant enough 
to express my disdain for sentiments and ideas discountenanced by 
Apollo. I persecuted and fiercely attacked all those dark, chthonic, 
and mysterious passions of which man is replete to overflowing. I 
hated Imperialism, I adored Liberty; I extolled Philosophy, and 
execrated Orphic ideas. But at last, when I had gone through the 
fearful experiences of the Peloponnesian War, with all its supreme 
glories and its unrelieved shames, I learned to think otherwise. I 
learned to see that as man has two souls in his breast, one celestial or 
Apollinic, the other terrestrial or Dionysiac, so there are two gods, 
and not one, that govern this sub-lunar world. The two are Apollo 
and Dionysus. One rules the world of light, of political power, 
of scientific reason, anid of harmonious muses. The other is the god of 
unreason, of passion, and wild enthusiasm, of that unwieldy Heart 
of ours which is fuller of monsters and also of precious pearls than is 
the wide ocean. Unless in a given commonwealth the legislator 
wisely provides for the cult of both gods, in an orderly and public 
fashion, Dionysus or Apollo will take fearful revenge for the neglect 
they suffer at the hands of shortsighted statesmen and impudent 
unbelievers. In the course of our Great War we have come into 
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contact and conflict with many a non-Greek nation, or the people 
whom we rightly term Barbarians. For while some of them sedulously, 
perhaps over-zealously, worship Dionysus, they all ignore or scorn 
Apollo. The consequence is that the great god blinds them to their 
own advantages, robs them of light and moderation, and they prosper 
enduringly neither as builders of States nor as private citizens in 
their towns. For Apollo, like all the gods, is a severe god, and his 
bow he uses as unerringly as his lyre. It is even so with Dionysus. 
The nation that affects to despise him, speedily falls a wretched 
victim to his awful revenge. Instead of worshipping him openly 
and in public fashion, such a nation falls into grotesque and absurd 
eccentricities, that readily degenerate into poisonous vices, infesting 
every organ of the body politic and depriving social intercourse of 
all its charms. The Spartans, although they allow their women a 
temporary cult of the god Dionysus, vet do not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to him, worshipping mainly Apollo. They had, in consequence, 
to do much that tends to de-humanisation, and, while many admire 
them, no one loves them. It was this my late and hard-won insight 
into the nature of man which I wanted to bring out in the strongest 
fashion imaginable in my drama called Bacchae. I see with bitterness 
how little my commentators grasped the real mystery of my work. If 
Dionysus was to me only the symbol of wine and merrymaking, 
why should I have indulged in the gratuitous cruelty of punishing the 
neglect of Bacchus by the awful murder of a son-king at the hands 
of his own frenzied mother-queen? All my Hellenic sentiment of 
moderation shudders at such a ghastly exaggeration. Neither the 
myth nor my drama refer to wanton, barbarous bloodshed ; and 
such scholars as assume archaic human sacrifices in honour of Dionysus, 
and ‘ survivals ’ thereof in Dionysiac rites, ought to be taken in hand 
by the god’s own Maenads and suffer for their impudence. Human 
sacrifices indeed, but not such as are made by stabbing people with 
knives and bleeding them to physical death. Human sacrifices in the 
sense of a terrible loss of human capital, of a de-humanisation caused 
by the browbeating of the Heart—this and nothing else was the mean- 
ing of my drama. And which country is a fuller commentary on the 
truth of my Bacchae than England? Here is a country that, had 
Dionysus been properly worshipped by its people, might be the 
happiest, brightest of all nations, a model for all others, and living 
like the gods in perpetual bliss—that is, in perfect equilibrium of 
thought and action, reason and sentiment, beauty and moderation. 
They have done much and successfully for Pythian Apollo; they 
have established a solid fabric of Liberty and Imperial Power ; various 
intellectual pursuits they have cultivated with glory ; and in their 
paeans to Apollo they have shown exquisite beauties of expression 
and feeling. But Dionysus they persistently want to neglect, to 
discredit, to oust. Instead of bowing humbly and openly to the 
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god of enthusiasm, of unreasoned lilt of sentiment and passion, and 
of the intense delight in all that lives and throbs and vibrates with 
pleasure and joy; they affect to suppress sentiments, to rein in all 
pleasures, and to cast a slur on joy. And then the god, seeing the 
scorn with which they treat him, avenges himself, and blinds and 
maddens them, as he did King Pentheus of Thebes, King Perseus of 
Argos, the daughters of Minyas of Orchomenos, or Proitos of Tiryns, 
and so many others. The god Dionysus puts into their hearts absurd 
thoughts and fantastic prejudices, and some of them spend millions 
of money a year to stop the use of the Bacchic gifts in a country which 
has long been the least drinking country in the white world, and as 
a matter of fact drinks far too little good and noble wine. Others 
again are made, by angry Dionysus, to uaiverOar or rage by adding 
to the 250 unofficial yearly fogs of the country, fifty-two official ones, 
which they call Sundays. Again others, instigated by the enraged 
god Dionysus, drive people to furor by their intolerable declamations 
against alleged cruelties to animals, while they are themselves full of 
cruel boredom to human beings. There is, I note with satisfaction, 
one among them who seems to have an inkling of the anger of the 
god, and who has tried to restore, in a fashion, the cult of Dionysiac 
festivals. He calls his Orphic Association the Salvation Army. They 
imitate not quite unsuccessfully the doings of the legs and feet of 
the true worshippers of Dionysus ; but the spirit of the true cult is 
very far off from them. And so Dionysus, cut and looked down upon 
by the people of this country, avenges himself in a manner the upshot 
and sum of which is not inadequately represented in my Bacchae. 
And yet the example of the Hellas of Hellas, or of the town of Athens, 
which all of them study in their schools, might hava taught them 
better things. When, by about the eighth or seventh century B.0. 
(as they say), the cult of Dionysus began to spread in Greece, the 
various States opposed it at first with all their power. All these 
States were Apollinic contrivances. They were ordered by reasoned 
constitutions, generally by one man. In them everything was 
deliberately arranged for light, order, good rhythm, clearness, and 
system. It was all in honour of Apollo, the city-builder. Naturally 
the leaders of those States hated Dionysus. However, they were 
- goon convinced of the might of the new god, and, instead of scorning, 
defying or neglecting him, the wise men at the head of affairs resolved 
to adopt him officially. In this they followed (O Trichas, did they 
not ?), the example of Delphi, which, although formerly purely 
Apollinic, now readily opened its holy halls to the new god Dionysus, 
so that ever after Delphi was as much Apollinic as it was Dionysiac. 
At Athens they honoured the new god so deeply and fully that, not 
content with the ordinary rural sports and processions given in his 
honour, the Athenians created the great Tragedy and Comedy as a fit 
cult of the mighty god. The Athenians were paid to go to those 
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wondrous plays, where their Dionysiac soul could and did find ample 
food, and was thereby purged and purified, or, in other words, pre- 
vented from falling into the snares of silly faddists of religious or 
other impostures. But for those Dionysiac festivals in addition to the 
cult of Apollo, the Greeks would have become the Chinese of Europe. 
Why, then, do not the English do likewise? Why do they not build a 
mighty, State-kept theatre, or several of them? Why does their 
State try to pension decrepit persons, and not rather help to balance 
young minds? Why have they no public agones or competitions in 
singing, reciting, and dancing? They do, officially, next to nothing ° 
for music ; and if one of their strategi or ministers was known to be a 
. good pianist or violinist, as they call their instruments, they would 
scorn him as unworthy of his post. Yet few of such strategi are the 
equals of Epaminondas, who excelled both in dancing and playing 
our harp. But while they ignore music—that is, Dionysus’s chief 
gift—they crouch before the unharmonious clamour of any wretched 
Orphic teetotaller, vegetarian, or Sabbatarian. This is how Dionysus 
avenges himself. I see how uneasy they are with regard to the great 
might of the Germans. Why, then, do they not learn to respect 
Dionysus, who was the chief help to the powerful consolidation of the 
German Empire? German music kept North and South Germans 
intimately together; it saved them from wasting untold sums of 
money, of time, of force, on arid fads ; it paved the way to political 
intimacy. Had the English not neglected Dionysus, had they sung 
in his honour those soul-attaching songs which once learned in youth can 
never be forgotten, they might have retained the millions of Irishmen, 
who have left their shores, by the heart-melting charm of a common 
music. From the lack of such a delicate but enduring tie, the Irish 
had to be held by sterile political measures only. In music there is 
infinitely more than a mere tinkling of rhythm ; there is Dionysus in it. 
Their teachers of politics sneer at Aristotle because he treats solemnly 
of music in his Politics. But Aristotle told me himself that he sneers 
at them, seeing what absurd socialistic schemes they discuss because 
they do not want to steady the souls of their people by a proper cult 
of Dionysus. Socialism is doomed to the fate of Pentheus at the 
terrible hands of Dionysus. Socialism despises Dionysus; the god 
will speedily drive it to madness. See, friends, we must leave—yonder 
Apollo is rising; he wants to join Dionysus, who passed us a little 
while ago. Should they both stay in this country, and should they 
be properly worshipped, we might from time to time come back, again. 
At present I propose to leave forthwith for the Castalian sources.’ 


Emi REIcu. 
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BerorE these lines appear in print Abbas the Second will probably 
have terminated his flying visit to England. The visit is essentially a 
private visit. If I am rightly informed, his Highness did not come 
here as the guest of the King. Sir Eldon Gorst, H.M. Consul- 
General in Egypt, considered it as a matter of importance alike to 
Egypt and England that an interview should take place between 
King Edward the Seventh and Abbas the Second, the\great grandson 
of Mehemet Ali and the sixth Sovereign of the reigning dynasty. 
During the last two months Sir Eldon Gorst has paid very frequent 
visits to Koubbeh, the palace some five miles out of Cairo where 
his Highness usually resides in preference to the Palace of Abdeen 
in Cairo, where his grandfather Ismail Pasha and his father 
Tewfik Pasha habitually held their abede. After very frequent and 
prolonged negotiations, an arrangement was concluded to the effect 
that Abbas the Second came to England as a private visitor, with 
the object of seeing his Majesty the King. I do not profess to 
have any personal knowledge of the correspondence on this subject 
which may have passed between the British Agency and the Foreign 
Office, but I can assert without fear of contradiction that the upshot 
of these negotiations was such in substance as that stated above. 

It is not my purpose to enter into any discussion as to how far 
Lord Cromer was or was not justified in the attitude he assumed 
towards Abbas the Second almost from the date of the latter’s acces- 
sion to the vice-regal throne. The argument that Abbas owes any 
special gratitude to England for his elevation to the Khediviate is some- 
what illogical. Upon his father’s sudden and unexpected death in 1891 
he, as the eldest son of Tewfik, became Viceroy as a matter of course, 
and the idea of the British Government raising any objection to his 
accession was never even ventilated either in Egypt or elsewhere. 
By international law, in as far as such a thing can be said to have 
any existence other than that of a conventional fiction, Abbas the 
Second is subject to the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan, the de 
jure and de facto ruler of Egypt, in the same, sense as Nicholas the 
Second is Czar of All the Russias. 

From a personal point of view the early death of Tewfik Pasha 
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was a misfortune for his son and heir. As soon as the two Princes 
Abbas and Mahomed Ali were old enough to be instructed by foreign 
teachers, Tewfik placed them under the care of an English gentleman, 
then in the service of the Egyptian Government. This gentleman, 
Mr. Mitchell, was the son of the then Public Orator of Oxford. Being in 
Egypt at this time I made the acquaintance of Mr. Mitchell, who later 
on was appointed Consular Judge in Cyprus and is, I believe, a high 
authority on Oriental lore. He often spoke to me about the quickness 
of apprehension possessed by his vice-regal pupils, and the interest 
their father took in their progress. There are obvious reasons why boys 
destined to occupy distinguished positions in Eastern countries are 
usually sent at an early age to European schools or seminaries. These 
reasons were especially calculated to commend themselves to Tewfik 
Pasha, who attached perhaps an undue importance to educational 
advantages, as, unlike his younger brothers, he himself had never 
enjoyed these advantages. Be this as it may, his heir, Abbas the 
Second, was sent to the Theresianum of Vienna at an early age. 
In the days of which I speak this academy was especially frequented 
‘by the sons of the Austrian nobles and was a sort of Viennese Eton, 
where respect for the prerogatives of royalty and for the predomi- 
nance of princes and heirs apparent above tlie common herd of man- 
kind were more pronounced than in any other European capital with 
the possible exception of St. Petersburg. At the period of life when 
lads approaching manhood are most susceptible to the influence of 
their surroundings he was brought up in a society whose dominant 
traditions were those of a bygone age, when the divine right of kings 
was an article of faith. This period also happened to coincide with 
an era in which the duration of our virtual protectorate over Egypt 
still seemed more than doubtful. The idea that England had 
‘come to stay’ was scouted, not only by our own Government, 
but in diplomatic circles on the Continent. This was especially 
the case in the Austrian capital, where the British occupation of 
Egypt was not regarded as a permanent arrangement. The rela- 
tions between the late Khedive and the British Agency in Cairo 

had become ostensibly more friendly than they ever had been 
before or have been since. It seemed, to say the least, on the 
cards that an arrangement might be arrived at by which the British 
troops would be withdrawn from Egypt, while the Khedive, subject 
to certain restrictions, would be reinstated in his former position 
not only as the nominal but as the actual ruler of Egypt. Whether 
such an arrangement could have worked satisfactorily is a question 
which can now never be decided ; but the fact that the British Govern- 
ment had as late as 1885 become a consenting party to a convention 
with Turkey drawn up by Muktar Pasha Gazi and by my old friend 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff is proof sufficient that Lord Salisbury, 
equally with Mr. Gladstone, was then genuinely desirous of terminat- 
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ing the British occupation as soon as possible. Indeed, if it had not 
been for the opposition offered to the Wolff Convention by representa- 
tives of the French Republic at Constantinople there would not have 
been @ British garrison in any part of Egypt at the untimely 
death of Tewfik. 

Abbas Pasha had barely completed his eighteenth year when he 
received, when still a pupil at Vienna, the news of his father’s sudden 
and unforeseen demise in the prime of life, and was summoned to 
return to Cairo in hot haste in order to take possession of the vacant 
throne. It would have been far better on every ground—apart from 
any question of his personal affections—if Abbas’s accession to the 
viceroyalty could have been delayed for a few years longer. It was 
his misfortune, not his fault, if, while almost a schoolboy, he returned 
to Egypt as her lawful Sovereign. He had necessarily a very scanty 
knowledge of the country he was called upon to govern, and a still 
more imperfect appreciation of the exceptional and anomalous con- 
ditions under which his authority had to be exercised. In theory 
the Khedive was—subject to the shadowy suzerainty of the Sultan 
—an independent prince, to whom the Ministers and all Egyptian 
officials, both civil and military, owed complete obedience. As a 
matter of fact any commands he might issue were not binding on any 
public servants to whom they might be addressed, unless these com- 
mands were, so to speak, countersigned by the Consul-General of 
Great Britain, as the representative of the Power whose armies occupied ~ 
the Khediviate. Whatever else may have been the merits or demerits of 
Abbas the Second, even his worst detractors have never denied him the 
possession of singular ability and of high ambitions. He came back 
under a not altogether unfounded conviction that the British repre- 
sentatives had taken advantage of the lack of energy of his prede- 
cessor in order to augment the official authority of the Protecting 
Power and thereby decrease the personal authority of the Khedive. 
He can hardly be blamed if he came home with the intention of setting 
matters straight by claiming to be master in the land of his birth, as 
befitted the lineal heir to the dynasty founded by Mehemet Ali, the 
Lion of the Levant. 

It was almost inevitable that Abbas the Second on his arrival 
in Egypt should have fallen under the influence of partisans of France, 
resident in Cairo. Up to this date the French Republic had not given 
up the hope that England might be compelled or cajoled into surrender- 
ing the position she had acquired by the occupation of Egypt and that 
France might then recover her lost supremacy. Whenever the true 
history of the campaign conducted in Egypt by France against England 
is fully made known, I expect the fervid partisans of the entente 
cordiale will have, metaphorically speaking, to put a good deal of 
water into their milk. For the present, however, it is enough to say 
that the French Colony in Cairo, which was then far more numerous 
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and better organised than it is to-day, brought their influence to 
bear upon Abbas the Second in order to induce his Highness to make 
an effort for the recovery of his personal authority. Ever since the 
occupation there had been an almost complete schism between the 
English and the French elements of Cairene Society. Up to the 
bombardment of Alexandria by the British fleet, French had been the 
language employed in social intercourse, mainly, I think, because it 
was practically the only European language in which the native 
Ministers and officials could make themselves understood. Gradually 
Cairene Society split up into groups where English, French, German, and 
Italian were employed as the usual channels of communication. This 
separative tendency was increased by the policy, which found favour 
with the British Agency during the last twenty-four years, of discoura- 
ging ajl private social intercourse between natives and British public 
servants. This policy, whether wise or unwise in itself, tended to 
promote close relations between the well-to-do natives and the French. 
The youthful Khedive was given to understand by his self-constituted 
mentors that the Egyptian public were extremely hostile to the 
continuance of the occupation, and that if he only manifested a 
determination to assert his authority and to show that in future he 
intended to take a leading part in the administration of State affairs 
he would have the active sympathy and support of his fellow-country- 
men and of his co-religionists. 

It is hardly matter for surprise if these counsels commended them- 
selves to the approval of the young Prince. The particular form 
under which Abbas the Second proposed to vindicate his individual 
freedom of action and thereby to introduce a new régime was, I am 
inclined to think, his own idea. If there is one department of the 
State in Egypt over which the Viceroy might be considered at liberty 
to exercise a personal control it is the Anglo-Egyptian Army. It 
goes without saying that the British forces receive their orders from 
the general in command, but the Anglo-Egyptian Army is a native 
army, whose ranks are exclusively composed of Fellaheen, enlisted 
of their own free will or, in case of need, by conscription. . The officers 
of this native army, whether British or native, hold commissions from 
the Khedive and are paid at the cost of the State. The only differ- 
ence between the British and the native officers is that the former 
are ‘seconded ’ by the British War Office subject to the approval of the 
Khedive, while the latter are nominated directly by the Egyptian 
military authorities. The Sirdar or Commander-in-Chief has always 
hitherto been a British officer, though he fulfils the duties of his office 
in virtue of the commission he holds under the Khedive’s sign manual. 
As long as the army of occupation remains in Egypt I fail to see 
how this unwritten regulation could ever be disregarded in practice. 
I never could obtain any satisfactory explanation as to what would 
happen in the improbable, but not impossible, event of a British 
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officer who had been ‘seconded’ by the War Office, or in plainer 
words ‘lent’ to the Anglo-Egyptian army, receiving contra- 
dictory orders from the British and the Khedivial Govern- 
ments. It is significant of the general ‘Topsy Turvydom’ of all 
Egyptian arrangements, under our unavowed Protectorate, that my 
friend Sir Reginald Wingate, the present Sirdar, is bound by the 
Condominium to serve two masters, his Majesty Edward the Seventh, 
and his Highness the Khedive Abbas the Second. Suppose the 
King and his co-Sovereign were to hold opposite views as to the 
occupation of the Soudan, and the Sirdar was commanded by the 
British Government to remain at Khartoum, while at the same 
time he was commanded by the Viceregal Government to evacuate 
Khartoum. On such an hypothesis he would be liable to be shot for 
mutiny by the Power whose orders he elected to disobey. The Sirdar 
at the time when Abbas the Second succeeded to the Vicerega 
throne happened to be General Kitchener, now Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum, and it was this most distinguished officer that Abbas 
the Second selected as affording him an opportunity for asserting his 
contention that he considered himself entitled to exercise his authority 
in criticising the movements of his own troops when they were being 
reviewed in his own presence as the Sovereign of Egypt. 

It is always very difficult to make out the truth about any- 
thing in Egypt, and all the more difficult in cases where racial 
or professional rivalries are called into play. The general outlines, 


_ however, of the disagreement between the Khedive and General 


Kitchener are not open to any grave doubt. It seems certain 
that, when a review in Upper Egypt at which the Khedive 
was present had been concluded, and when the Sirdar naturally 
expected to receive the usual compliments on the efficiency dis- 
played by his troops, the Khedive, speaking in a voice audible to 
those around him, expressed his gravg displeasure at the want of 
regularity with which certain military manoeuvres had ‘been conducted, 
and requested that increased vigilance should be displayed in future. 
Immediately upon the Khedive’s departure from the field General 
Kitchener forwarded his resignation of the Sirdarship, while the news 
of the cause which had !ed him to take this step was forthwith tele- 
graphed to the British Agency in Cairo, where it created very general 
alarm. It is no part of the present writer’s duty to discuss whether 
the Khedive was most to blame for.a very unfortunate incident. It 
was contended by the friends and courtiers of Abbas the Second that 
his Highness, accustomed as he had been for many years to the almost 
mathematical regularity with which Austrian troops are trained to 
march step by step, row after row, may have attached far too great 
importance to the comparatively loose formation of Egyptian troops 
commanded by British officers. Be this as it may, I cannot see how 
the British Agency could have allowed the censure inflicted upon the 
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Sirdar before his troops to pass without protest. After all, when you 
discard theories and deal with realities in Egyptian matters you come 
at once to the bottom fact that our influence and authority in Egypt 
are due to our military occupation of the country. Our British 
Civil servants may have developed the resources of the Nile Land, 
may have carried out many useful reforms, may have improved the 
conditions of the Fellaheen and may have introduced a better and 
less corrupt system of law and justice. But when all is said none of 
these reforms could have been carried into effect unless a British 
garrison had occupied the citadel whose guns command Cairo. To 
speak the plain truth we owe our present hold over Egypt to the 
sword, and, if we wish to hold it in the future, we must keep it by the 
sword, not by introducing reforms, however beneficial from our British 
point of view. To many of these reforms Egypt as a nation is 
distinctly hostile, and to the remainder she is absolutely indifferent. 
If, therefore, Great Britain rightly or wrongly attaches extreme 
importance to upholding her ascendency in Egypt she cannot allow 
her military supremacy to be questioned. No reasonable person can 
deny that the fact of the Sirdar being publicly rebuked by the Khedive 
in the presence of his Egyptian troops would have gravely damaged 
our military prestige. This being so, I am bound to say that our 
Consul-General, as the representative of the British Government, 
would have failed in his duty if he had not insisted upon the formal 
withdrawal of the criticism passed- upon the Sirdar in the presence of 
his troops. I think, perhaps, the form of the withdrawal might have 
been couched in terms less offensive to the susceptibilities of a young 
and inexperienced Prince, who had failed to realise the fact that under 
the British occupation he was no longer master of his own army. 
Riaz Pasha was deputed by the British Agency to proceed at once to. 
the camp. No better choice could have well been made. Riaz had 
throughout a long public career earned the respect of all parties in 
Egypt by his independence of character and his strict sense of duty. 
He had recognised the British Protectorate as a necessity, but as an 
unwelcome necessity. He was known to be personally attached to 
the Viceregal dynasty, had served as Prime Minister under three 
generations, and had fully deserved the confidence reposed in him 
alike by Ismail and Tewfik and Abbas the Second. I may add, too, 
that as a strict follower of Islam and as a patriot in the Egyptian 
sense of the word, Riaz’s sympathies were enlisted on behalf of the 
Khedivial dynasty. What actually passed between Abbas the Second 
and the emissary of the British Agency has never been recorded in 
any Official narrative, but there is a general and probably a well- 
founded belief throughout Egypt that his Highness was given to under- 
stand that, unless he consented to request the Sirdar to withdraw 
his résignation and to resume his post as the General in command of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Army, the British Government would take 
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immediate action to bring about his deposition through the same. 
instrumentality as that which had deposed Ismail Pasha. If Abbas 
the Second had been the petulant self-willed lad he was credited with 
being at this period in British circles he might probably have refused 
to retract his censures upon the troops under the Sirdar’s command 
and might have thus given England an infinity of trouble. But 
being, happily for himself and for Egypt, as later events have shown, 
a singularly clear-headed man, Abbas the Second recognised that so 
long as the British occupation remained in force, with the tacit assent, 
if not with the open approval, of all the Great Powers of Europe, the 
hold of England on Egypt was too strong to be seriously attacked. 
His Highness, moreover, possessed a sufficiently clear insight into our 
national character to understand that the British Government would 
not allow the demand for his abdication to remain a brutum fulmen, 
and that if he wished to retain the Viceroyalty he had no choice 
but to accept the terms upon which his offence was to be condoned, 
and to accept them without further demur. 

The reason why I deem it well to recall this bygone incident is because 
it explains a great deal of the friction which up to a recent period has 
existed between the Khedive and the British authorities in Egypt. It 
is only in human nature that his Highness should not have forgotten, 
even if he has forgiven, what from his point of view he may not un- 
naturally have considered a flagrant disregard of his personal suscepti- 
bilities as the Viceroy of Egypt. It is also not unreasonable he should 
deem that even if he had asserted pretensions which he was not justified * 
in doing, more consideration might have been shown to his youth and 
inexperience. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to admit that the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of England at Cairo may have resented what they regarded 
as a deliberate attempt on the part of the Khedive to dispute their 
supremacy in Egypt. Both Lord Cromer and General*Kitchener were 
adepts in the art of displaying the iron hand. But both alike were 
not equal adepts in the employment of the velvet glove. Both of 
them were inclined by character to believe in the proverb that fair 
words butter no parsnips. Long experience of life in many countries, 
both at home and abroad, and especially in Eastern countries, has 
brought me to the conviction that there is no maxim of proverbial 
philosophy so utterly fallacious as the one in question. In the East 
more than anywhere else fair words butter any number of parsnips. 
Ceremonial, courtesy, careful .recognition of etiquette and outward 
forms of respect do more to conciliate Orientals than elaborate arguments 
designed to show them it is their interest to obey your instructions. 
The system of letting the Khedive know what he has got to do, without 
explaining to him why it was his interest and his duty to do so, had 
been tried with complete success at the commencement of his reign, 
and the de facto rulers of Egypt never ceased to believe that this was 
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the right way of dealing with the de jure ruler. As a matter of fact, 
both Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener were by character and tempera- 
ment impatient of opposition. I have often wondered which of the 
two would have carried the day if by any chance their views of policy 
had been at variance. Happily-such a contingency never occurred 
during the brief interval when, after the capture of Khartoum, the 
latter had become as supreme in military matters as the former had 
long been in the Civil Service. 

It would be an insult to the intelligence of Abbas the Second to 
imagine that he does not appreciate the many great services Lord Cromer 
has rendered to Egypt. At the same time neither the Khedive nor 
Egypt could reasonably be expected to attach quite the same value to 
these services as was attached to them in this country. I have always 
thought that the most signal of the many acts on which his Lordship 
might base his claim to the gratitude of Egypt is the stubborn persistency 
with which he stuck to the principle that the first step towards the 
regeneration of Egypt was the restoration of her financial solvency. 
To carry out this object, rigid economy was, in the opinion of 
our Pro-Consul, essential in order to rescue Egypt from imminent 
bankruptcy. To effect this end he was compelled to enforce upon 
the native administrators the absolute duty of almost parsimonious 
thrift and of curtailing all avoidable expenditure on works of 
general utility until such time as Egypt’s huge deficit had been 
converted into a substantial surplus. In as far as my experience 
extends, services of this kind seldom, if ever, command the gratitude 
of those who benefit by them in private life ; and I hold this is also the 
case in public affairs. Reduction of salaries, increase of taxation, 
abolition of monopolies, collection of arrears, and compulsory liquidation 
of overdue debts, are never popular even in Western countries, are still 
more unpopular in Oriental lands, and are especially open to hostile 
criticism when they are introduced by foreigners, aliens to the native 
- race by blood, race, and creed.- The Khedive had not the power, even if 
he had the will, to modify the financial policy dictated to him by his 
financial advisers, who derived their instructions from the British 
Agency and who insisted on these instructions being carried out by the 
Khedive in his own name and by his own orders. Meanwhile, the Khedive 
was regarded by his own people as being morally, if not directly, respon- 
sible for a financial system whose advantages were not easily com- 
prehensible to an ignorant population. In the eyes of his subjects he 
was still the Lord and Master, the Effendina, the Viceroy of the Sultan, 
and was surrounded in their eyes with all the trappings of sovereignty. 
Under these circumstances he was constantly in receipt of ‘appeals, all 
telling the same story, namely, that the appellants were overburdened with 
taxation, unable to meet their own liabilities, devoid of funds to improve 
their lands, irrigate their estates and procure fresh crops or machinery. 
All this, the appellants contended, could be altered if the Government was 
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not in such a hurry to pay off old loans, which the bondholders were 
not anxious to have repaid, and could, in lieu of cancelling all the bonds, 
drawn by lottery, make advances for purposes of irrigation which would 
‘ prove advantageous alike to the borrowers and to the State. The 
‘refusal of the British Agency to sanction any default in the reduction 
of the-public debt was—as I hold—sound in theory and wise in practice, 
but the discontent created by the fiscal system introduced into Egypt 
after the British occupation fell upon the shoulders of the Khedive, not 
upon those of its real authors. 

I fully admit that in the controversy between the Khedive and the 
British Agency which lasted throughout from 1885 almost up to 1907 
there is a great deal to be said on both sides. Having been intimately 
connected with Egypt from 1877, when I wrote in the columns of this 
Review an article entitled ‘ Our Route to India,’ in which I advocated 
the paramount importance to the British Empire of keeping the control 
of the Suez Canal in our own hands, and having never modified this 
opinion in any material way, I am not likely to write anything which 
might’ be construed as expressing an opinion on my part that our military 
occupation might be terminated with advantage to England or to Egypt. 
All I desire is to make intelligible to my own countrymen the main causes 
of the antagonism which under the Cromer régime precluded any cordial 
co-operation between the Protecting and the Protected Power. I do 
not, however, hesitate to say that in my opinion the main cause of this 
regrettable antagonism was the inability or incompetency of the British 
Agency to try and understand how their policy was inevitably regarded 
from the point of view of the Khedive. 

Even if the limits of space permitted, it is not necessary for my 
present purpose to show how time after time the Khedive has suffered 
from the unintentional neglect of the British authorities in Egypt to 
realise the difficult position in which his Highness was placed by their 
persistent refusal to recognise the truth that, though he was powerless 
to offer any overt opposition to their policy, he was all the more entitled 
to the formal recognition of his nominal Viceroyalty. Let me cite a 
few instances. In consequence, if I am correctly informed, of private 
intelligence being received from Abyssinia to the effect that the Emperor 
Menelik had entered into a secret engagement with the French Govern- 
ment to send an army to meet Captain Marchand on his arrival at 
Fashoda, the British Government made up its mind to frustrate the 
intrigue by issuing peremptory orders to the British Army of occupation, 
in company with a portion of the Anglo-Egyptian Army, to start at 
once upon the march to Khartoum. The Khedive was never informed 
of this sudden change of policy, and never knew of the intended 
departure till the vanguard of the expedition had actually started from. 
Cairo on its advance Soudanwards. 

Again, on the occasion of the Dam of Assouan being carried into 
execution by a financial group, of which Sir Ernest Cassel was the head, 
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and which had received the cordial support of the British Agency, when 
this colossal, gigantic work was completed, the question naturally arose 
as to who was to preside at the inauguration of the greatest monument 
probably ever erected in Egypt since the days of the Pharaohs. By 
all rules of precedence and common courtesy the Khedive, as the heredi- 
tary Viceroy of Egypt, was the fittest person to have his name associated 
with the inauguration of a monument destined to add a new triumph 
to the annals of his world-old country. But, in accordance with the 
approval of the British Agency, if not on its own initiative, the honour 
of formally opening this gigantic work was reserved for the Duke of 
Connaught, a most worthy representative of the British Royal Family, 
but at the same time one who had no special connexion with the Dam, 
and had no special reason to be invited to preside at its inauguration 
which in any other country would have been deemed to belong of right 
to its recognised and acknowledged ruler. I have no reason to suppose 
that either Sir Ernest Cassel as the capitalist of the concern, or Sir 
Benjamin Baker as the engineer of this enterprise, had any private 
reason for insisting upon an English Duke being selected to fill a 
position which belonged naturally to Abbas the Second. I cannot but 
think that the Khedive’s exclusion from the post in question may, not 
unnaturally, have been regarded as a slight by himself and by his 
subjects which would not have been inflicted if the representatives of 
British rule in Egypt had tried to take into account the Egyptian point 
of view. 

A somewhat similar disregard of the Khedive’s personal position 
was displayed in Cairo on the occasion of the opening of the Port 
Soudan railway in 1907. To the best of my belief, though I have no 
authority for so saying, Lord Cromer deserves the credit of the virtual 
annexation of the Soudan to the British Empire under the Con- 
dominium, that is under the joint sovereignty of His Majesty the 
King of England and his Highness the Khedive of Egypt. I have 
always held him to have been the chief supporter, if not the originator, 
.of this somewhat complicated arrangement, and I imagine that he was 
actuated by the conviction that under certain contingencies in the 
unknown future it might be advisable for England to have a recognised 
and indisputable footing on the confines of Egypt. If so he is fully 
entitled in this respect, not only to the gratitude of his country, but 
to the credit of high statecraft. In Egypt the arrangement was not 
popular, the more so as it imposed an annual payment of some 
300,0007. on the revenues of Egypt for the administration of the 
Soudan, a remote country in which Egypt takes little interest and 
which is not likely to be able to contribute in any way to her wealth 
for many years to come. Moreover, there was then, and is still, a 
very prevalent sentiment amongst the Egyptian public that the 
object of the Condominium was not to benefit Egypt but to contri- 
bute to the grandeur and mightfof England. I should doubt this 
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sentiment being shared by the Khedive, as he is far too intelligent 
not to realise the great advantage to Egypt of being insured for the 
future against any possible recurrence of Dervish raids under some 
Mahdi or Khalifa of the future. , I have little doubt also that his 
association with the King of England as his fellow Sovereign of the 
Soudan must have been gratifying to his personal self-respect. 
He is not likely, with his intimate knowledge of British policy 
in Egypt, to have imagined that his share in the administration 
of the Soudan would be more than nominal, and on that account he 
naturally attached the more importance to his titular rank as co- 
Sovereign with the King in their joint dominion. When the Port 
Soudan railway was sufficiently completed to permit of its formal 
opening, it was thought at the British Agency, which in those days 
regulated the affairs of the Soudan as well as those of Egypt, that 
there ought to be an official inauguration of the Port Soudan line 
which opened up direct railway communication between the Soudan 
and the Red Sea. It was generally expected that.the Khedive 
would in the unavoidable absence of his fellow Sovereign be the leading 
personage in the State visit to the Condominium. But this expecta- 
tion was not fulfilled. The arrangements for the State visit were 
conducted at the British Agency, and it was at once made known 
that the King of England would be represented at the Soudan by 
the British Consul-General and the Khedive of Egypt by the Sirdar. 

I am well aware that there were many questions of precedence and 
etiquette as well as of a more material and commonplace character 
which may have actuated the British Agency in the decision come to 
in this matter, and I have no right to say that the decision was unwise 
or unjust. I cannot, however, but express my own opinion that the 
Khedive’s non-inclusion in the State visit to the Soudan was an 
incident which required more explanation than has ever yet been 
given, and can hardly have failed to give unnecessary offence. 

It may be said from an English point of view that such incidents 
as I have referred to are unworthy of serious consideration. But the 
Eastern point of view is entirely different from our own. Moreover, 
in countries where the titular Sovereigns have no individual rank, ~ 
other than that conferred by the external recognition of their sove- 
reignty, they are bound in their own interest to stand upon titular 
dignity. 

If it is necessary, to use a French saying, ‘to put the point upon 
the I,’ it would have been well-nigh impossible for the dual rulers 
of Egypt to understand each other or to appreciate each other’s merits 
or demerits. Apart from the fundamental differences between the © 
East and the West, they were hardly in a position to regard each other 
justly. Lord Cromer, not unnaturally, never quite realised that the 
Prinee—whom he had known as a lad, and who, in his opinion, had 
well deserved the rebuke administered to him in the early days of his 
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reign—had become a full-grown man, had studied carefully the condi- 
tions of his tenure of power, had acquired a personal insight into the 
sentiments entertained by his subjects, and was much more in touch 
with the beliefs and aims and ideas of Egypt of to-day than any 
British official, however highly placed and however great his ex- 
perience, could ever hope to be. On the other hand, the Khedive 
had learnt to look upon our British Consul-General as a sort of over- 
seer, always ready to find fault whenever the occasion arose, and to 
throw the responsibility of his own policy upon the shoulders of the 
Prince, though the latter had had no voice in itsadoption. To speak 
the truth, the Viceroy looked upon our Consul-General very much as 
an ambitious Duke of Languedoc must have regarded his Maire du 
Palais. If this version of the respective attitudes of the Khedive and 
the British Consul-General is approximately correct it is easily in- 
telligible why the relations between the British Agency and the 
Khedivial Court were never cordial and were generally strained. 
The vast Palace of Abdeen is nowadays never used except for State 
receptions. The lovely palace of Gesireh, which was the favourite resi- 
dence of Ismail Pasha, was sold by the Commission of Liquidation and 
is now converted into an hotel, chiefly frequented by British tourists. 
It is reported that the chief consideration which caused his Highness 
to take up his abode at the suburban palace of Koubbeh on the borders 
of the Suez desert lay in the fact that it is five miles distant from the 
British Agency. Anyone acquainted with the East will have no diffi- 
culty in understanding that both the de facto and the de jure Courts of 
Kasr-el-doubara and of Koubbeh should have been the habitual 
resorts of two cliques of courtiers who were more Royalist than the 
King. The hangers-on of the two Courts were interested in earning 
the favour of their respective patrons. In consequence many arbitrary 
acts, which gave umbrage to honest public opinion in Egypt, owed 
their origin and their execution to the ill-regulated zeal of subordinate 
partisans. 

So much for the past. All that remains to me is to say something 
of the future as modified by the final retirement of Lord Cromer 
from the post in which he has played so long and so conspicuous a 
part. The basis of the policy on which Egypt has been adminis- 
tered under Lord Cromer was the assumption that it lay in the power 
of England to depose the Khedive if he declined to follow the advice 
tendered him by our Consul-General at Cairo. In a certain sense this 
assumption was just. No sane person can doubt that, so long as 
Egypt is under our military occupation, we could depose and deport 
the Khedive by British troops, and, if we chose, declare a British 
Protectorate. But it is by no means clear that we are in a position 
to do so to-day. We could have done so without the risk of any inter- 
vention on the morrows of the battle of Tel el Kebir, of the victory of 
the Atbara, and of the capture of Khartoum, but I should hesitate to 
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affirm that we could rely nowadays on the tacit acquiescence of 
Europe in so high-handed an action. The Congresg of Algeciras has 
decided that the Anglo-French agreement is invalid in respect of the 
proposal of a French Protectorate over Morocco; and the German 
Emperor, though he has expressed: his cordial approval of the 
manner in which Great Britain has administered Egypt under our 
military occupation, has in no sense committed himself to a similar 
approval in the event of our wishing to make our occupation perma- 
nent. The old saying ‘ He who wills not when he may, when he wills 
he shall have nay ’ is one singularly likely to prove true in our relations 
with Egypt. 

Even, however, if we dismiss the risk of foreign intervention as 
not worth consideration, I am unable to see what we should gain if 
we deposed Abbas the Second, while I see very clearly what we 
might lose. So long as the Viceregal Throne is occupied by its lawful 
Sovereign, the Prince acts as a sort of buffer between the dominant 
Christian Power and the Mussulman State of Egypt. Some nine-tenths 
of the whole population of the Nile land are fervent, if not fanatical, 
followers of the Prophet, and under the nominal rule of the Prince, 
who is known to be a devout believer in Islam, his people are free 
from apprehensions that any measures will receive his sanction which 
might be incompatible with the laws, customs, usages and rules of 
Mahomedan life as ordained by the Koran. To take a case in point. 
The British authorities in Egypt have at last made up their minds, 
rightly or wrongly, to undertake the task of providing Cairo, at a 
huge expense, with a thorough system of water drainage. The 
population of the capital are absolutely indifferent to the advantages 
of water drainage. They object to the outlay which would be required 
for this purpose, and they bitterly resent the regular entrance of 
inspectors into private dwellings in order to ascertain whether the 
waterworks, drains and sinks are kept in order. But unless such 
inspection is allowed the experiment must prove an utter failure. 
It is obvious that the effectuation of this great sanitary reform 
would be greatly facilitated if the Khedive could be induced to give 
his individual sanction and support to the scheme in question. 
The same principle applies to scores of reforms which our British 
administration would like to see introduced into Egypt. To work 
with the co-operation of the Khedive or against his approval is 
tantamount to the difference between rowing with or against the 
current. 

There are two illusions of the Cromerian era which should be 
dispelled if we wish to understand the Egyptian question. The first 
delusion is that the rank and file of the population are keenly alive 
to the oppression and extortion they suffered under Ismail’s reign 
owing to his extravagance and his land hunger. We conclude that 
Egyptians must necessarily shrink with horror from the bare idea of 
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any restoration of similar oppression and would view the withdrawal 
of the British troops as a national calamity. I do not say that, 
as an Englishman in Egypt, I should not think that the protection 
of my life and property, subject to the same conditions as a native, 
as indeed I might be if the’ Capitulations should ever be abolished, 
my exemption from the Conscription and the Corvée, were amply 
sufficient to cause me to feel deep gratitude towards the adminis- 
tration under which I had become comparatively free, comfortable 
and prosperous. The absence of any gratitude for the material 
benefits they have derived from the British administration may 
indicate a mental delinquency on the part of the native popu- 
lation; but, however this may be, I—if I were a fellah born 
and bred—should entertain no personal gratitude for the ameliora- 
tion of my condition under foreign rule, and should feel little 
or no personal resentment towards the memory of the first and 
greatest of the Khedives. Imagination exercises a far larger influence 
in the East than it does in the West, and the grandiose character of 
Ismail’s projects, his passion for the acquisition of land, his gorgeous 
entertainments, his extension of his empire to the then unknown 
Dark Continent, and his reckless extravagance for the glorification of 
Egypt, as represented by himself, combined with his personal bon- 
homie, appealed to the imagination of an Oriental race, who, through- 
out ages of servitude, have always cherished the memory of the rulers 
under whom Egypt had played.a leading part in the world’s history. 
You must take men as you find them, and it puzzles me to understand 
how anybody knowing Egypt and the Egyptians could expect them, 
to use an Americanism, ‘ to enthuse’ over the material benefits con- 
ferred upon them bya British administrator, who did not understand 
their language, who had no sympathy with their creed, their traditions 
and their ambitions, and who had not, and could not have, any hold 
upon their imagination. 

If I have succeeded in making my meaning clear, the grave defect 
in the administration of our Pro-Consul was in the first place his 
inability to remain on friendly relations with the reigning Khedive, 
and in the second place his failure to secure the active co-operation 
of the Khedive in his projected reforms. His Highness is a man of 
exceptional intelligence, and is well-disposed towards England and 
the English. I can say also that, in as far as it is possible for an 
Oriental to understand the West, he has succeeded to a remarkable 
degree in appreciating the strength and the weakness of the British 
Empire as an Imperial Power. It would be unreasonable to expect 
him to be an enthusiastic advocate of our military occupation, but 
I am sure he is convinced that the idea of an independent Egypt is a 
chimera for many years to come, and that, this being so; the virtual 
protectorate of England is the best thing for Egypt as compared with 
the protectorate of any other European Power. 
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The above statement expresses in general terms the view which 
Abbas the Second is supposed by those most in his confidence to 
entertain concerning the British occupation, but on such a point 
absolute certainty is almost unattainable. In the East it is not the 
fashion, whatever it may be in the West, to wear your heart upon 
your sleeve, and in all Oriental Courts there exists a certain element 
of intrigue, about public as well as private affairs, which seems to my 
mind to be based on hereditary instincts. I allude to this aspect of 
Oriental character because the charge most frequently brought against 

‘his Highness by his hostile critics is that his views of the political 
situation in Egypt are often contradictory, according as they happen 
to be expressed to Englishmen or to his fellow countrymen. 

By a curious concatenation of circumstances one of the most 
definite results of the Cromerian era in Egypt has been the restoration 
of the personal influence of the Khedive. The Egyptian public, 
however unjustly, never pardoned the readiness with which Tewfik 
Pasha apparently acquiesced in the military occupation of their 
country. In like fashion they were slow to overlook the promptitude 
with which Abbas the Second gave up his attack on Lord Kitchener 
as soon as the British Agency had expressed disapproval of his conduct. 
But when it came to the knowledge of the Egyptians that the Khedive 
was no longer a persona grata at the British Agency he rapidly re- 
covered his lost influence with his own countrymen. It was hardly 
reasonable to expect that a very energetic, able and ambitious Prince, 
eager to take an active part in the administration of his own country, 
should acquiesce without an effort in his virtual exclusion from public 
life. For the reasons I have already indicated an entente cordiale 
could never be permanently established between Koubbeh and Kasr- 
el-Nil so long as so masterful a ruler as Lord Cromer held sway in 
Egypt. Obviously it was difficult for the Khedive to forfeit the 
influence he had acquired by his supposed sympathy with Nationalist 
ideas, unless he saw reason to believe that the policy of the British 
Agency was likely to be different from what it had been under our 
late Consul-General. 

Under these circumstances the appointment of Sir Eldon may 
prove a benefit to both England and Egypt, which have a common 
interest in the cordial co-operation of the British and Egyptian autho- 
rities. He has had so far little or no opportunity of displaying ad- 
ministrative ability, or of formulating any policy distinct from that 
of his former chief. He has, however, succeeded already in securing 
the confidence of the Khedive, and has, I believe, done much to 
remove any suspicions which may have been entertained at home or 
in Egypt as to his good faith and loyalty. The Khedive, I fancy, 
is very willing to be the friend of England if England is willing to 
treat him as a friend ; and his friendship may be of very considerable 
value to us at no distant period. The Khedive has never failed ta 
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express his gratitude for King Edward the Seventh’s courtesy and 
kindness, and for the pleasure he received from the courteous recep- 
tion accorded to him in London when he was entertained at the 
Guildhall. His presence in London will do much to facilitate the 
discovery of a modus vivendi between the British and the Egyptian 
authorities under our military occupation. All I would venture to 
suggest now is that the necessary condition of any such arrangement 
must be based on the goodwill of the Khedive and his active par- 
ticipation in public affairs. Lord Cromer, Sir Eldon Gorst, and Sir 
Edward Grey are all high authorities on Egyptian politics; and all 
I need say is that so excellent an opportunity for coming to an Anglo- 
Egyptian cordial understanding is hardly likely to occur again. 


Epwarp Dicey. 
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POVERTY IN LONDON AND IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


No one who has not experienced the effect of coming from the New 
World to settle in the Old World can quite appreciate the strong 
impression made by contrast between the social state left behind 
and that before our eyes. The outlines stand out in strong relief, 
while on the contrary, as long as we moved only in the surroundings 
to which we were habituated, we observed nothing but the details 
and even these only when they presented to our notice something 
new. There are two distinguishing characteristics of the Old World 
society which are often commented upon by Colonials; and these 
are conservatism of ideas and inequality of social condition. These 
two characteristics are at the bottom of the difference between the 
problem of poverty as it appears in the West End of London and as 
it appears in New Zealand. I have chosen these two places as extreme 
types of old and new civilisation. In the East End there is some- 
thing like a frank reversion to barbarism, but the parasitism of the 
West marks it as more directly the product of an antique system. 
It is often said, ‘But you have poor people in New Zealand, too, 
and the only real difference is that the colony has at present a small 
population.’ This is nothing like an adequate explanation of the 
whole matter. The two points which deserve attention are first what 
constitutes the difference between the social condition of the lowest 
strata in the Old and the New Britain, and secondly whether these 
differences are in truth solely the result of size and age, or are likely 
to be permanent. 

In part the difference lies in the prevalence of poverty and in 
part in its intensity and its contrast -with luxurious extravagance. 
We in the ‘ Newest England of the South’ have indigent and vicious 
persons, but we have not an immense mass born into want and 
depravity with scarcely any chance of rising beyond them. Roughly 
speaking, the abjectly poor amongst us are those exceptional persons 
who, through weakness or crime, or mere accident, have been thrown 
out of the track of-decent living. But here there are miles of streets 
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inhabited by them alone ; miles of monotonous and featureless houses, 
dingy inferior shops and dreary wells of back yards, all ugly, feature. 
less, and dull-coloured. Outside a few fashionable neighbourhoods 
of the West End, there is more poverty in proportion to the number 
of people, and much more in proportion to the square mile, than in 
any of our little colonial towns. The fact that there is on the other 
hand much greater wealth for the favoured few does not make the 
balance straight for the sufferers. It is just that contrast between 
say Piccadilly and the Euston Road, which is most saddening and 
most shameful. To walk from one to the other is to plunge from the 
extreme of exquisite and fantastic luxury to unresisting misery and 
depravity. In the one locality are women, the products of beauty 
culture, spending their lives in places of amusement, worn out often 
with what ought to be occasional relaxations, physically suffering 
from excess of self-indulgence, displaying incessant changes of summer 
finery or costly furs which will be thrown aside from mere caprice 
and restless love of novelty long before they are even damaged. In 
Regent Street and Bond Street unseasonable fruit raised with infinite 
pains and expense is sold for ten shillings or twenty shillings a pound, 
and there are costly confections and jellies and game to match the 
fruit. In other places, by no means the lowest parts of London, human 
bodies and souls are cheap. The clothing supplied is shoddy, the 
furniture ready to fall to pieces. The very sight and smell of the food 
are offensive. No such vile things can be found in the colony as those 
offered for sale in the purlieus of Bloomsbury. I have seen an inde- 
scribable grey-coloured substance sold as meat at fourpence a pound, 
and have heard of a butcher’s shop in a southern suburb where two- 
pence halfpenny a pound is the regular price, though the fair price for 
decent English mutton is 1s. 2d. per pound. It is little to say that this 
cheap food is unfit for human consumption ; it is unfit for dogs. Stale 
fish and eggs and poultry, withered vegetables, decayed fruit, atrocious 
cheap cakes, all exposed for hours, perhaps days, to the taint of the 
city’s malodorous dirt-laden atmosphere, are sold as a mere matter of 
course and without the slightest check. The beer and spirits which 
the over-worked and the workless alike consume in great quantities 
are of even worse quality than the provisions. This is the nourish- 
ment that produces those blotched and unhealthy faces and those 
figures so often distorted by disease or deformity. It is this miser- 
able cheapness that dresses the men and women, even the young 
girls, in clothes that rot and discolour and hang in rags about their 
owners, making the streets an eyesore. Here the poor cannot have 
good plain living if they wish; they must take the refuse from the 
markets of the rich. The better qualities are literally picked out 
for wealthy neighbourhoods. Some time ago the Chronicle pub- 
lished a witty article on ‘The Food Area,’ by a journalist who had 
discovered from experience that outside a certain radius in the 
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metropolis, a decent meal was not to be had at any price. Yet it 
is food that most of all forms the bodies of the people, and it is the 
people who form the nation. Worse even than the dearth of good 
things is the coarse and disgusting abundance of bad things. There 
is an impassable gulf between'the habits, the feelings, and the character 
of those who inhabit Mayfair and those who dwell on the dreary 
borders of Regent’s Canal. They have far less in common with each 
other than each has with foreigners of their own rank. Here Dives 
and Lazarus will never really meet face to face until they come together 
for the final judgment, when their sins and their merits may be balanced 
very differently from now. In our own country we are very often 
troubled and ashamed by cases of hardship and want, but when we 
come in view of London’s nether world, it seems as if we had never 
seen real poverty before. Three winters ago, on visiting a charitable 
friend, I found her in deep distress at the suffering that had quite 
casually come before her notice. ‘I cannot stay in this country,’ 
she said ; ‘it is too dreadful to see what these people suffer, and to 
be able to do nothing for them.’ And this was in Edinburgh, which 
has not the depth of misery there is in London. At the West End 
it is not horrors that are in evidence; when they exist, civilisation 
succeeds in keeping them out of sight. It is the grossness, the 
inferiority, the ,degradation of manhood and of womanhood that 
sicken the very soul to watch. It is not barbarism. Savages 
have primitive virtues that go some way towards compensating 
for the fierceness of animal instincts. But here there is a peculiar 
degeneracy, bred by an excess of material civilisation. 

The problem of the unemployed and of the unemployable—of 
all that great section of the unfit—has not yet been solved in any part 
of the earth. Though it is much worse in the great cities of Britain 
than elsewhere, it is not peculiar to them. What strikes a Colonial, 
more than the amount of actual destitution, is the mass of poor 
workers always on the verge of destitution, ready to sink into it at 
the first accident. Hundreds, indeed thousands, whom we should 
count as poor, are not reckoned so here. These are not paupers. 
They are merely the lower strata of the employed. They are far 
worse off than the corresponding class in the Colonies. They 
are wretchedly underpaid, their hours are longer and their wages 
lower. They have no margin to save from. It is often inaccurately 
said that, though wages are lower in England, money goes much 
farther. So far as the poor are concerned this is a fallacy. After 
observing the market prices in both countries, I am satisfied that 
good plain living is cheaper and more easily obtained in the Colonies. 
There is more variety to be had in London, and it is true that for 
people above a certain social level luxuries are much cheaper. But 
wholesome food and decency seem beyond the reach of the West 
End poor. To take a few examples; first-class meat suchas day 
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labourers eat in the Colonies is at least double the Colonial price; 
milk, bread, and eggs, taking a rough yearly average, about the same ; 
fresh fish decidedly dearer, vegetables, except potatoes, cheaper and 
more abundant ; so, too, is fruit. Clothing is cheaper here, though 
I have not found any such difference as is sometimes supposed. Rents, 
including rates and taxes, are far higher for decent rooms in decent 
neighbourhoods, and it is almost impossible to avoid some outlay on 
omnibus or train. But the curse of the London market is that cheap 
refuse which ought to be destroyed by sanitary inspectors, and which 
is generally the only kind of goods supplied to ‘ low neighbourhoods,’ 
It would be good to see new fires kindled in Smithfield and other 
market places, to burn up, not heretics or treatises this time, but 
tons of provisions that are now sorted out for the sustenance of the 
workers. 

There are deeper depths than any I have touched on yet, and 
these the New World does not yet know. We have not any class so 
low as the lowest in London. Some time before leaving New Zealand 
I spent a day visiting Burnham, the central Industrial School of 
the colony. The majority of the children looked healthy and fairly 
happy and decent, but amongst them was one undersized degenerate 
creature who seemed to belong to a race not quite human. The 
superintendent pointed him out and remarked, ‘ That boy is a London 
street Arab, you don’t get that type here.’ All Londoners know 
this savage of the slums who haunts the West as well as the East. 
The type may be uncommon, but it is only an extreme development 
of characteristics that are too frequently seen. Mr. Howells in a 
recent criticism says that the English aristocracy have distinction, 
but adds that distinction is one of the things for which the nation 
pays too dear. The heaviest price it pays is the physical, mental, 
and moral inferiority of the undistinguished mass. It is considered 
bad taste now to use the terms ‘upper’ and ‘lower’ classes or 
‘ superior’ and ‘inferior’; but it is no offence against taste to keep 
up irreconcilable class separation, and to assume all the superiority 
that was once frankly claimed. It would be better to drop the pre- 
tence of consideration and to say openly that the working classes are 
an inferior species of mankind. There is not enough independence 
and self-respect amongst subordinates. If they assert themselves, 
it is with insolence. The rich, for their part, are often in a spasmodic 
and uncertain way excessively generous, but they object to any 
appearance of equality. It is curious to hear employers without a 
sense of humour say, as a severe reproach, that their employés ‘ are 
getting so independent nowadays.’ The idea of a fair bargain between 
master and man or between mistress and maid; in which the sub- 
ordinates make their own terms, seems to the aristocratic mind 
absolutely farcical. The result is the parasitic dependency of the West 
End poor. Servants, landladies, charwomen, small shopkeepers and 
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tradesmen, porters and cabmen, are all underpaid, and they all 
compensate themselves by preying on every one who comes within 

their reach. In a legal sense, the lower-class Londoners are remarkably . 
honest. There seems to be scarcely any downright robbery, but 

there is a universal system of cheating in petty ways, and of extorting 

extra money in the shape of tips, gifts, or doles of charity. In a new 

country it is much easier to have confidence and trust between different 

classes and to form sincere and equal friendships. But in England 

there is far too much charity from the higher to the lower ranks, 

and far too little justice. The masses, whether they have votes 

or not, are not truly represented in Parliament. Their interests 

are not in their own hands but in the hands of a governing class which 

has never shared their life, cannot understand their needs and views, 

and which feels itself to be and actually is of a different calibre. So 

long as this goes on there will not be radical reform. There will 

be nothing but more and more charity coupled with more and more 

pauperism. 

Nothing can be more dissimilar than the temper of the average 
Englishman and of the average Colonial in approaching the great 
social problem. That there are saints on earth working amongst 
the London poor, every one knows, but the very greatness of their 
virtue is a proof of the great need that has called it out. Amongst 
the mass there is still a callous indifference to the sufferings of others. 
No one is more willing than the average Londoner to do an obliging 
act towards a fellow creature; no one is more determined not to - 
sacrifice his own comfort or pleasure or advancement to save the 
most unfortunate from ruin. ‘Each man eager for a place, doth 
thrust his brother in the sea.’ One character, one career, one human 
life, counts for so little. There are so many other lives crowding 
all around. Tragedies are so common that they have lost their 
significance. The fortunate cannot help all, so they either help none 
or else give a little inadequate help to the most persistent. 

Amongst the early settlers of a young colony there is a strong 
feeling of neighbourliness. When any sudden calamity befalls one 
of the community, friends are sure to come to the rescue and give 
the sufferer a fair chance of starting again. But in London the 
unfortunate have few or no friends. Here the battle of life is fiercest, 
and there is no quarter given. Nowhere else is success so successful, 
and failure so hopeless. In New Zealand, when the old intimacy 
and hospitality could no longer be universal, legislation was soon 
called in to supplement individual kindness. There has been plenty 
of humanitarian legislation i in other countries, but the distinguishing 
feature in New Zealand is that it did not come so much from the 
benevolence of the richer towards the poorer, as from the active 
self-interest of the working classes. The man of the people works for 
the people in the Colonial Parliament, not because he‘pities them, 
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but because it is their power that put him in his place. The democracy 
are not led by big names or feudal traditions or by questions of foreign 
politics which do not concern them. They vote for the man whom 
they think likely to do the most for them, and when he is elected, 
they watch to see what he is doing. The roughest labourers and 
artisans show surprising shrewdness and information when it comes 
to a matter of regulating the conditions of labour or the incidence 
of taxation. A traveller will find on rugged back country, on sheep 
or cattle farms, amongst mining prospectors and tributers, amongst 
settlers and shearers, intelligence and practical ability of a far higher 
order than shows itself in most English villages. That is the main 
reason why our social outlook is brighter. The salvation of the poor 
lies with the poor themselves. If they do not help themselves, outside 
help will be useless. 

We of the New World have been so often taunted with experi- 
menting, that it is only fair we should explain our own point of view. 
The untravelled Englishman resents new ideas. Though he has not 
the least expectation of succeeding in dealing with poverty, he still 
continues in the old ways in which he has so long and so comfortably 
failed, and he regards with profoundest contempt the hope of succeed- 
ing by unorthodox methods. At the bottom of his soul he believes 
poverty to be one of the institutions of Providence. In the colony 
there is a resolute determination, as strong outside as inside the 
ranks of the Government, to establish sounder and more wholesome 
social conditions than those whicn have for centuries bred want and 
dependence and degradation. Socialistic laws may fail, but behind 
the laws is the spirit of the people. All their best energies are given 
to. the one task. Humanitarianism is with many Colonials a religion 
in practice, with some a popular sentiment to be exploited for their 
own benefit, but for all alike the main force in political and social life. 
Through all its experiments, the democracy has had one steady and 
consistent policy, and its objects have from the first been clearly con- 
ceived. An acute but by no means partial critic says of the New 
Zealanders: ‘Au fond d’eux-mémes on trouverait probablement 
cette idée que la politique aprés tout n’est pas chose si compliquée 
qu’on a bien voulu le dire et qu'il suffit d’un peu de courage et de 
décision pour accomplir les réformes dont la vieille Europe a si grande 
peur.’ The best answer to this delicate piece of satire is that courage 
and decision have already accomplished great and sweeping reforms. 
There is something to be said for the ‘ Faith Cure ’ even for the worst 
diseases of the social body. 

To sum up in one sentence : the cardinal difference between the 
problem of poverty in the Old World and in the New is that in 
the New World there is more hope and ‘more ground for hope; in 
the Old it seems to a stranger all but hopeless. These views can 
claim only to be taken from the outside, and not from the inside of 
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London life. But outside impressions have their own uses. If 1° 
have seemed to describe the ‘ Cloudland ’ of the Antipodes as altogether 
Arcadian, I must admit that it wears this aspect only in contrast 
with the sin and suffering in the City of Dreadful Night. New Zealand 
is very far from having realised any Utopias, but it can justly claim 
to have refounded society on a sounder and more equitable basis, 
and in a cleaner and brighter moral atmosphere. 


EpirH SEARLE GROSSMANN. 
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THE FORERUNNERS OF CHAMPLAIN 
IN CANADA 


‘ Humaniré, tu es quelquefois juste, et certains de tes jugements sont 
bons ’—Renan’s famous words rise involuntarily to the mind as the 
time approaches when representatives of great and powerful nations 
will meet at Quebec to do honour to the memory of Samuel de Champ- 
lain. In thus commemorating not only the founder of New France, 
but the tercentenary of the Canadian people, history renders justice— 
as in the long run is her habit—to a son the greatness of whose achieve- 
ment has been lost in obscurity for many generations. Imagination is 
touched by the contrast between the arduous life and little recognised 
labours of Champlain, and that illustrious gathering at Quebec this 
summer, when the fruits of those labours will be set forth before the 
whole world. It was not given to Champlain to foresee the far-reaching 
results of his life’s work; no facile triumph insured an ephemeral 
popularity for him among the men of his own generation. Champlain, 
faithful servant of thankless kings, has no place among those fugitive 
figures of history whose fame burns up straw-like for a day, to be lost 
ever afterwards in darkness. There are heroes whose claims destiny 
would appear deliberately to overlook for a time, and the light of whose 
greatness rises but slowly above the annals of mankind. But such 
fame once achieved is eternal and is proof against the shocks of time 
and change. Posterity winnows finally the chaff from the grain, and 
in the end it is those who have sown in faith and truth who come 
again with joy and bring their sheaves with them. Among such 
men Champlain assuredly takes high rank. His life was not only 
strenuous but full of trial and disappointment. Fired with visions of a 
great transatlantic empire for France, his personal realisation of such 
a dream was confined to the establishment of one small settlement 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence, hard pressed between the incle- 
mency of nature and the ferocity of man. But the measure of Champ- 
lain’s vision was the measure of his service to New France, not that 
of his material achievement. When the ironclads of three great 
nations thunder forth salutes beneath the citadel of Quebec, they will 
testify to the ultimate triumph of that vision, if the manner of its 
fulfilment has changed in character. At the point where Champlain 
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cast anchor from his weather-beaten ship, and the little company ~~ 
of immigrants gazed with anxious hearts at the great precipice of 
Quebec ; the leviathans of the deep, three centuries later, will assemble 
to acclaim the founder of the city and his inauguration of a work 
the magnitude of which no dream of his had ever compassed. Servant 
of France and of her kings, it is the heir of an Empire greater than 
any known to Champlain whose royal hand will lay the laurel wreath 
upon his unknown grave—lay it in the name of two great united 
races from whom a new nation has sprung. 

Few chapters of history are more romantic than those which tell 
of the first discovery and colonisation of America ; few, for some curious 
reason, are more unknown to the general reader. France, it must be 
owned, has done less than justice to the memory of the brave pioneers 
and adventurers who laid the foundations of French rule in Canada. 
French historians have devoted little attention to what, nevertheless, 
remains a striking and honourable page in their national annals. 
It is thanks to the brilliant pen of Parkman, an American, that the 
obscurity, in a large measure, has been dissipated into which such 
men as Cartier, Champlain, La Salle and Frontenac had been allowed 
to sink by their own countrymen. But Samuel de Champlain, though 
founder of the first permanent settlement in Canada, was not the 
original discoverer of the St. Lawrence. He possessed notable fore- 
runners in the task of exploration, whose services are eminently worthy 
of recognition at a moment when public interest is centred on the 
dawn of Canadian history. It will be the object of the following article 
to, sketch the life and work of those men who were distinguished 
figures in an earlier period of discovery, a period connected with vital 
issues in the development of human knowledge. The roots of Canadian 
history in reality go back much farther than the seventeenth century, 
and, like those of the whole American continent, lie deeply imbedded in 
the life and thought of contemporary Europe. Child of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, two of the greatest movements which have 
vitalised history, to judge the New World in true perspective we 
must never lose sight of the mighty forces which stood around its 
cradle. If we would understand rightly the spirit brought by explorers 
and pioneers to their task, we must first realise the intellectual and 
political ferment of the age which gave them birth, an age of struggle, 
when obstinate questionings on either hand had resolved themselves 
into the fiercest convictions, political and religious. 

To what has been well termed the tree of genius in that Saturnian 
land, Italy, we owe the great explorers of the New World. The keen 
spirit of activity and research infused by the revival of learning into 
every branch of human thought and action, threw up, so to speak, 
travellers and adventurers during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
no less than the masters of art, literature and science. Geographical 
discoveries entered into the Zeitgeist of the time, were part of its 
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splendid fruits. The bonds of the Middle Ages were burst, and man 
awoke to the existence of two vast new worlds—the inner kingdom 
of the mind and the great regions beyond the western seas. At the 
same time, the very gradual character of the discovery of America 
is a fact to be remembered. ‘That discovery was no isolated or bril- 
liant feat, for which exclusive glory must be claimed by one or two great 
names. It is nearer the truth to affirm that neither Columbus nor 
Cabot grasped the real magnitude of their own work, and had little 
idea that they had touched the shores of a new continent. The very 
name of the West Indies, and of the term Indian, as applied to the 
aborigines, proves the intense preoccupation of the early explorers 
with Asia rather than America. Columbus probably died in the belief 
that he had landed on the eastern coast of the former continent. Cabot 
was no less earnestly concerned with the search for Cathay. Long years 
were to pass before the physical character of the New World was in 
any sense grasped by its European discoverers, to whom the existence 
of a great barrier continent was an unthinkable idea. More than a 
century later we find the early French settlers in Canada labouring 
under the same Asiatic delusion—a delusion to which the name 
of a suburb of Montreal, La Chine, still bears witness. Whatever 
confusion, however, may have existed in the minds of the early navi- 
gators as to the actual goal they had reached, such confusion in no 
sense reflects on the fame which attaches eternally to the prosecution 
of their hazardous enterprises. ‘The dying Beowulf speaks of the 
‘sailors who drive from afar their tall ships through the mists of the 
ocean ’—a fine, almost prophetic image of those dauntless seamen 
of the fifteenth century steering their frail vessels into the wastes of 
unknown waters. 

The pre-eminence of Italy in the task of exploration is as undoubted 
as her pre-eminence in other matters during this brilliant epoch. 
In the study of scientific geography and cartography she had no 
equal. But it is a curious and suggestive fact, and one which illus- 
trates strikingly the lack of any homogeneous national feeling among 
the Italian States, that Italy, numbering the most famous of the ex- 
plorers among her sons, nevertheless sent no expedition to the New 
World. It was in the service of foreign princes and borne by alien 
keels that the intrepid Italians of the fifteenth century first touched 
the shores of America. Columbus and Cabot, natives of Genoa, 
found their patrons respectively in the monarchs of Spain and England, 
and their discoveries were the basis of Spanish and English claims in 
the New World. Similarly, the explorations of Verrazano, a Florentine, 
won fame for France ; and tothe services of Amerigo Vespucci, merchant 
of Seville and Pilot Major to his Most Catholic Majesty, the whole 
Western hemisphere bears witness by its name. 

The final break-up of the Greek Empire in 1453, and the dispersion 
like winged seeds throughout Europe of that knowledge and civilisa- 
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tion which, even in the hour of decadence, found shelter at Constan- 
tinople, was an influence profoundly affecting the later Renaissance. 
It had an effect no less important upon geographical discovery and 
commercial development. The unconscious influence of the Turk 
upon the history of exploration is one of the most curious factors 
in the development of modern Europe. The practical closing of the 
great Eastern trade routes after the fall of Constantinople, the com- 
mercial paralysis resulting from the wave of barbarism which had 
submerged the Eastern shores of the Mediterranean, forced merchants 
and traders to bend their energies to the discovery of fresh channels 
of commerce. With the Turk in victorious possession of the East 
the eyes of Europe began to turn eagerly to the West. The spirit of 
adventure was abroad; the adventurers themselves were at hand; it 
rested with the Turk to give a determining direction to their voyages. 
The discovery of the West Indies by Columbus in 1492 revolutionised 
the commercial venue of Europe. For the first time in history the 
centre of gravity shifted from the shores of the Mediterranean to 
those of the Atlantic Ocean. Little by little the commercial impor- 
tance of the Mediterranean cities began to dwindle, while for the 
nations along the Atlantic seaboard, Spain, Portugal, France, England, 
a new era set in. Among the silent revolutions of history none has 
been more weighty in its consequences than this. 

The part played by England in the early exploration of North 
America is somewhat insignificant, and bore no proportion to the - 
ultimate influence she was to wield in the New World. A variety 
of reasons had combined to leave her in the rear of that great forward 
movement which marks the golden age of Portuguese and Spanish 
maritime discovery. At the close of the fifteenth century the country 
was in a state of political and economic exhaustion, thanks to the chaos 
resulting from the Wars of the Roses. Commerce, population and 
finances were at their lowest ebb. The first of the Tudors, a cautious, 
commercially minded monarch, was concerned primarily, and, be it 
added, rightly, with the restoration of law and order in his distracted 
realm. Henry the Seventh was in no sense attracted by adventure for. 
the mere love of adventure. Like all the Tudors he excelled at a bar- 
gain, but his bargains were devoid of that touch of panache and genius 
which in Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth dignified and excused much 
royal huckstering. His services to the realm, nevertheless, were very 
great. By his restoration of order and settled government, even by 
the somewhat inglorious peace he effected, breathing-space was 
obtained, in which the country was able to make good the devastations 
of prolonged civil strife and to prepare for the struggles and triumphs 
of the coming century. Obviously, however, the Court of such a 
monarch, unlike those of Spain and Portugal, held out little encourage- 
ment to adventurers with schemes for the discovery of Cathay. 
Hence Henry the Seventh turned a deaf ear to the proposals of 
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Columbus when the latter, in search of a patron, made overtures that 
his American enterprise should bejundertaken under the protection of 
the English king. But, in spite of so many inauspicious omens, the 
destiny of England bore her forward at this moment. To her, in 
whose hand lay the future sovereignty of North America, the glory 
of the first discovery of the mainland was not denied, even though 
her eyes were long holden to the true bearings of that discovery. 

The success of Columbus in 1492, and the stories at once set on 
foot of fabulous wealth in these new regions, encouraged Henry to 
listen with more attention to the schemes of John Cabot, born a 
Genoese, but a naturalised Venetian, who in the last decade of the 
fifteenth century appears to have settled with his wife and family at 
Bristol. Bristol in the fifteenth century was one of the most important 
cities in England. What maritime enterprise the country possessed 
at this time—and it was at a low ebb—found its headquarters on the 
Bristol Channel. The fishermen of this district were known as a 
hardy and a courageous race, and the rank and file of American 
exploration was for many years recruited among them. It was a 
Bristol ship manned by Bristol seamen that first cast anchor on the 
shores of the American mainland, five years after the discovery by 
Columbus, far to the south, of the outlying islands, and more than a 
year before his subsequent voyage to Venezuela. English and Italians, 
between whom in latter days so close a tie of sympathy exists, will 
remember gladly that an Italian led an English company on the 
initial stages of a great destiny, and thatthe Lion of St. Mark floated 
by the Cross of St. George when the symbol of British rule was first 
raised on the shores of Canada. 

History has preserved but meagre accounts of the voyages of the 
Cabots. Their significance and importance were but little appreciated 
in the England of the day. In March 1496 Henry the Seventh 
granted a patent to John Cabot and his sons to undertake a 
voyage for the discovery of Cathay and the countries of Northern 
China. The agreement between the English monarch and the Italian 
adventurers was one of those characteristic bargains at which the 
Tudors excelled. The Cabots took all the risk and the King graciously 
shared the profits. In May 1497 Cabot set forth on his perilous 
journey from the port of Bristol. His vessel was of that minute 
tonnage common enough in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but 
appalling to the imagination of latter-day travellers who have experi- 
enced Atlantic storms on a modern Atlantic liner. The Matthew, 
Cabot’s ship, registered 60 tons and she carried a crew of eighteen 
men. How these small and often untrustworthy vessels ever came 
to their journey’s end must remain one of the standing marvels of 
exploration. The women of the period must, indeed, have required 
stout nerves to endure the disappearance for months and years of 
those dear to them, and the absolute silence in which their perilous 
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ventures were shrouded. Mr. Dawson, in his exhaustive and scholarly 
work on the St. Lawrence,’ points out how much greater were the 
difficulties which beset the task of Cabot even than those which 
had fallen to the lot of Columbus. Columbus had the immense advan- 
tage of sailing in fair weather latitudes, where night by night the 
stars rose in a clear sky. Cabot, on the contrary, following a northerly 
course, found himself in a region of stormy seas, thick fog, and adverse 
winds. Both men alike steered by the compass, but the greater varia- 
tion of the magnetic needle in northern as compared with southern 
latitudes was not as yet calculated, and this fact must have added a 
fresh element of perplexity to Cabot’s task. In spite of all difficulties, 
however, the Matthew beat her way steadily across the Atlantic in 
the space of about fifty days. Authorities have differed as to the 
exact point on the Canadian shore which marks Cabot’s landfall, but 
the latest evidence points to the eastern coast of Cape Breton Island, 
a beautiful and fertile portion of the present Dominion of Canada. 
The climate is extremely temperate for so high a latitude, and Cabot 
. must have arrived at the height of the brief but beautiful Canadian 
summer, The mildness of the summer climate no doubt served to 
confirm him in the delusion that he had reached the shores of Cathay, 
that land of marvels which Marco Polo at an earlier date had described 
to an astonished Europe. Satisfied on so important a point, Cabot, 
whose first voyage was nothing but a reconnoitring cruise, set sail 
and hurried back to England. He was welcomed by the nation 
after a prosperous and rapid return journey with real enthusiasm. 
The imagination of even Henry the Seventh was stirred by the prospect 
of a new trade route to China, and money and honours were conferred 
on the successful explorer. 

Cabot’s hour of triumph was doomed to be but brief, An expedi- 
tion of five armed ships, to which the king contributed, sailed from 
Bristol the following spring, the London merchants sending stores 

_ of goods, including silks and laces, with which they aspired to open 
up a profitable trade with the inhabitants of Cathay. Expectation 
ran high as regards this expedition, but its fate is shrouded in complete 
mystery. -It is not supposed that actual disaster overtook the ships, 
but that the venture ended in an absolute fiasco from a commercial 
point of view is certain. Cabot must have pursued a more northerly 
course than on his first voyage. The scanty references to this abortive 
enterprise in the literature of the period speak of the icebergs and 
icefields in which his ships were involved. After skirting the shores © 
of Labrador he would appear to have turned south, followed the coast 
as far as the 38th parallel, and then returned to England. We 
know no details of that homecoming, the anger of the disappointed 
merchants, the probable wrath of the king. The expedition simply 
disappears without comment from English history, and with it John 

1 The Saint Lawrence Basin, by Samuel Edward Dawson. 
Vor. LXIV—No. 377 : 
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Cabot vanishes entirely from view. Sebastian Cabot, his son, held high 
rank in the naval service, first of Spain, and then of England, but as 
to the fate of his illustrious father contemporary records are silent. 

Thus in gloom and disappointment ended the. preliminary venture 
of England in the New World. The mood of the people, as already 
stated, was thoroughly unheroic at this moment. The gentlemen 
adventurers of a later date were yet unborn, and the nation, crippled 
by long and exhausting civil strife, was in no condition to prosecute 
hazardous enterprises the benefits of which were doubtful. The first- 
fruits of Cabot’s great discovery fell to the ground unheeded, and the 
prize won back eventually through fire and sword was doomed to 
pass for nearly three hundred years into the keeping of France. This 
period of maritime depression in England was but brief. The vigorous 
national consciousness given to their country by Henry the Eighth 
and his great daughter little by little redressed the balance, and brought 
the English navigators into the front rank. For the moment, however, — 
the laurels of discovery pass elsewhere, and the golden age of Eliza- 
bethan adventure is not concerned with Canada, but found its theatre . 
far to the south. 

Expeditions to the New World undertaken by Portuguese, by 
' French, and by Spaniards had followed closely on the wake of Cabot’s 
discovery. Some of these voyages were private ventures, some were 
undertaken under royal charter; all practically were haunted by 
visions of the much-sought-for North-West Passage. These royal 
expeditions bore useful fruits of a geographical character, but com- 
merce rather than the caprice of kings was pushing the task of explora- 
tion in North America. Newfoundland was the point round which 
it centred. The name Bacallaos (stockfish) applied to the island by 
the early navigators at once explains the presence of fishermen in this 
locality. The Newfoundland fisheries have been famous from the first 
moment of American discovery and played a great part in the opening 
up of the continent. The waters swarm with codfish, and in the days | 
of a Catholic Europe, when the fasts of the Church were strictly 
kept, the demand for dried fish was considerable and created a most 
profitable trade. These fisheries were first opened up by Portuguese 
and Breton sailors ; but the navigation laws of Henry the Eighth and 
Elizabeth prove that these monarchs were soon alive to the importance 
of pushing British trade in this part of the world. In a statute of 
Elizabeth’s reign we can almost catch the ricochet of the religious 
disputes of the time, when her Majesty prescribes that the fleet shall 
eat fish twice a week for the benefit of the fishing trade, adding, how- 
ever, with Tudor peremptoriness, that any person daring to connect the 
eating of fish with the service of God would be most severely punished. 
The marvellous wealth of the sea was a prize for which all nations 
strove alike off the Newioundland shores, and by the middle of the 
sixteenth century we find the banks frequented by English sailors 
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no less than by Portuguese, Spanish, Breton, Basque and Norman -‘ 
fishermen. Fierce strife reigned as a normal condition of affairs 
between the various fishing fleets. Probably no one particular bone 
of international contention has maintained its character unimpaired 
for so many centuries as that of the Newfoundland fisheries. They 
enter history in an atmosphere of broil and disturbance, and for 
centuries they have proved a fruitful source of discord to all the 
nations concerned. Treaty after treaty has dealt with the subject, 
but to this hour they remain a very difficult element in the threefold 
relations of England, Canada, and the United States. 

To the Newfoundland fisheries, therefore, we must look for the 
causes which encouraged and stimulated the American voyages of the 
sixteenth century. The yearly cruises of the fishing vessels, the tales 
of strange lands brought back by the hardy mariners, created an 
atmosphere which, especially in England, harmonised well with the 
new temper of the people. The Reformation was abroad, and the 
strong religious and political feeling of Elizabeth’s age caught and 
reflected the enthusiasm of the merchant adventurers. The struggle 
against Rome involved the struggle against Spain, her handmaid, 
and Spain was at that moment incomparably the most wealthy and 
prosperous of American Powers. The harassing of Spanish Catholic 
colonies was, therefore, an obvious policy for a Protestant maritime 
nation whose very existence was at stake. Hence the increasing 
preoccupation of England with the New World as her maritime 
power and her national consciousness soared into being together. 
But, thanks to the struggle with Spain, the thoughts of England were 
diverted during the Elizabethan age far from the shores of New 
England and Canada, to the West Indies and southern portions of 
the continent, where Philip and his viceroys held sway. France, 
accordingly, with whom the real struggle for supremacy finally was 
to be waged in the New World, established herself quietly on the 
shores of the St. Lawrence without opposition of any kind. 

France had entered the field of exploration with the voyage of 
Verrazano in 1524. Francis the First was in no way minded that his 
country should be wholly passed over in the race for the New World. 
Brilliant, dissolute, fickle, proof against the promptings of that spirit 
of British respectability which possibly may have inspired Henry 
the Eighth’s spasmodic and unsatisfactory ventures in holy matri- 
mony, Francis the First was, nevertheless, a true patron of art and 
letters, and his Court was a centre of learning and culture in Europe. 
His lifelong enmity with Charles the Fifth turned his thoughts to the 
New World, whence the Spanish monarch was deriving so much of 
wealth and prestige. ‘God,’ so the King declared caustically, ‘ had 
not created America for Castilians alone,’ a judgment which history 
has fully ratified. Verrazano, therefore, on behalf of Francis the First, 


went forth to confound the Emperor by the discovery of the North- 
12 
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West Passage, and his exploration of the American seaboard added 
much to the geographical knowledge of the day. Verrazano was eager 
to follow up his first voyage, but the moment was thoroughly in- 
auspicious. In 1524 Francis was involved in the humiliations and 
disasters of the Italian campaign, culminating in his defeat and capture 
at Pavia. Verrazano disappears from the scene during the con- 
fusion and exhaustion of this period, and ten years later the trans- 
atlantic enterprise is resumed by that first pioneer of France in the 
‘ New World, to whom belongs the honour of the discovery of the 
St. Lawrence. 

With Jacques Cartier the exploration of Canada assumes a definite 
aspect. Not even the greater fame of Champlain should obscure 
our admiration for this gallant Breton sailor, in whom courage, 
simplicity, and modesty united to form a character of a singularly 
attractive nature. From the beginning we find France sending forth 
two distinct classes of Canadian explorers: on the one hand, worth- 
less courtiers, vain, idle, profligate, reared in the atmosphere of a 
corrupt Court, and proving a source of unmixed mischief to every 
expedition with which they were connected; on the other, those 
sturdy sailors and adventurers who laid the foundations of New 
France, and live in history as admirable examples of all that courage 
and heroism can effect. Many high-born and gallant gentlemen, it is 
true, went forth in the service of France, and have left distinguished 
names in Canadian administration. But the professional courtier of 
the period is one of the most despicable types in history, and ‘the 
interference of such men from first to last in Canadian affairs brought 
nothing but ruin and trouble on the struggling settlements. 

Jacques Cartier was born at St. Malo in 1491. He was a navigator 
of tried experience when, in 1534, he set sail for Canada, holding ‘a 
royal commission. As France began to recover from the exhaustion 
of the Italian wars, schemes of American exploration were pressed 
upon Francis the First by Philip de Chabot, Admiral of France, a 
high-spirited noble and an intimate companion of the king. De 
Chabot was fired with the idea of French colonies established in 
America as a counterpoise to the influence of Spain, and in Cartier 
he found a suitable agent for so great an enterprise. Cartier’s first 
expedition to Canada, which was but a reconnoitring cruise, consisted 
of two small ships and a company of sixty-one men. Needless to 
say that, like his predecessors, the great prize on which the leader’s 
hopes were set was the discovery of the North-West Passage. No 
previous navigator had more solid grounds than Cartier for believing 
that he had solved the mystery. Sailing to Newfoundland, he passed 
through the Straits of Belle Isle and made a complete circle of the 
St. Lawrence gulf, landing on Gaspé, where he raised the Fleur-de-lis. 
Misled by Anticosti, he appears to have turned north without actually 
entering the river itself; but little wonder if his hopes ran high at the 
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discovery of this great waterway to the west, obviously leading into 
the interior of the continent. The season was too far advanced to 
admit of further exploration, and Cartier, favoured by westerly winds, 
made a rapid journey back to France and laid his report before the 
Court. The scale of the second expedition proves the attention 
paid to his story by Philip de Chabot and the king. 

Cartier’s second voyage to Canada, in 1535, is the one with which 
his fame is principally concerned. First of all Europeans he pushed 
his way westwards from the lower waters of the Gulf along the actual 
stream of the St. Lawrence. Cartier’s route is that practically 
traversed by the mail steamers of to-day, and it is one of the most 
interesting in the world. The St. Lawrence route is eminently the 
pathway to be followed by all pilgrims who journey for the first time 
to America. From the moment the Straits of Belle Isle are sighted 
the traveller is in touch with islands, lands and seas famed in story, 
and to which the roll-call of both French and British fame bears 
witness. Cabot, Frobisher, Humphrey Gilbert, Davis, Henry Hudson, 
are names which rise involuntarily to the memory as the eye rests to the 
right on the bleak coast of Labrador, and to the left on the famous 
French shore of Newfoundland. The great waterway itself is no 
less dignified by memories of the dauntless Frenchmen who won for 
France an empire in the West, memories Englishmen in these latter 
days are proud to incorporate with their own in the traditions of a 
joint people. Whoever has sailed past the peninsula of Gaspé, with 
its white houses and wooded hills, gazed on the sombre portals of the 
Saguenay, where the gulf yields place to the river proper, felt in the 
night the mysterious welcome of a new land as the St. Lawrence bears 
him right into the heart of an unknown continent, finally awoke at 
dawn to see the citadel of Quebec revealed by the morning light, has 
enriched his memories by one of the greatest experiences in travel. 

Cartier’s second expedition, consisting of three ships, provisioned 
for a cruise lasting more than a year, excited the keen hostility of the 
St. Malo merchants. Royal expeditions to Newfoundland waters 
were little to their mind, when royal rapacity, as they shrewdly guessed, 
might result in royal absorption of a lucrative private trade. Cartier, 
however, was not a man to be turned from his purpose by commercial 
intrigues, and with the King’s commission at his back and de Chabot’s 
support he bore down all obstacles. The expedition, fated to play so 
great a part in the destinies of France, sailed from St. Malo on the 
19th of May 1535. Cartier with all his company had assembled 
first in the grey, weather-beaten cathedral to receive the Sacrament 
and the episcopal blessing. A devout Catholic, the simple faith of 
this brave sailor is an outstanding feature in his character, and one all 
the more refreshing in an age when religious fervour was generally 
allied with religious bigotry. 

Cartier met with bad weather : his vessels were dispersed by violent 
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gales ; but all three eventually reached the rendezvous off the Straits of 
Belle Isle. Cartier hugged the Labrador shores, and on the 10th of 
August ran for shelter against contrary winds to a land-locked harbour 
opposite Anticosti. It was the festival of St. Lawrence, and the name 
given by Cartier in honour of the day to his harbour of refuge 
gradually extended to both gulf and river. From two Indians 
met at Gaspé the previous year, who acted as guides and pilots to the 
present expedition, Cartier learnt that a great river, called the Hoche- 
laga, led into the interior of the continent, and that three ‘ kingdoms ’— 
tribal hunting-grounds were the better name—Saguenay, Canada and 
Hochelaga, lay along its banks. Canada is a Huron Iroquois word 
signifying town, and the Canada of Cartier’s narrative was a district 
comprising an Indian village named Stadacona, on the site of Quebec, 
Hochelaga being situated where Montreal now stands. It will be 
seen in how haphazard a manner the Dominion has acquired its 
name and that of its great river. The generic word applied to the 
Indian encampment near Quebec, for some unknown reason, became 
extended over the whole country, in the same way as the Labrador 
harbour gave its name to the St. Lawrence. 

Cartier sailed up the river to the Isle of Orleans, and Canada in the 
early days of September smiled.her fairest at him. The beauty of 
the vegetation, the green meadows and lofty trees, all these things 
must have rejoiced the hearts of the wanderers as the great rock of 
Quebec finally came into view. Cartier decided to pass the winter 
at Quebec, and a camp and stockade were built on the St. Charles 
River, which falls into the St. Lawrence at this point. Friendly rela- 
tions were established with the Indians and their chief Donnacona. 
The success of France in dealing with the aboriginal tribes of North 
America, and the humanity generally shown by her pioneers in all 
their relations with the natives, is a remarkable feature of French 
colonial history. It is to the eternal honour of France that she showed 
more sympathy towards these hapless races, and won their confidence 
and affection in a way which has no parallel among the other European 
colonists, the followers of Penn excepted. Cartier was anxious to 
pursue his explorations higher up the river and to visit what the 
Indians called the ‘great town’ of Hochtlaga. On the 2nd of 
October his little company reached the Indian hamlet, now covered 
by the site of Montreal. The journey up the St. Lawrence had 
necessarily proved in a measure one of disillusion to Cartier, for on 
reaching fresh water his hopes of the North-West Passage, which had 
run high in the lower gulf, naturally were shattered. We find, how- 
ever, that the idea of the North-West Passage in a slightly changed 
form is at the root of all exploration for many years to come. As 
little by little hope of a direct saltwater route to China was aban- 
doned, a navigable river flowing by an easy course to the western 
coast of America was sought after with no less diligence. 
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Cartier landed at Hochelaga, and was received by the Indians with 
that touching faith and confidence usually extended by the aboriginal 
tribes to the first advent of the white man. How shameful in most 
cases was the betrayal of that trust is an ugly page in the history of 
exploration, on which no European can care to dwell. France, at 
least in the first instance, is free from this reproach. Cartier visited 
_ the native town and was received as some semi-divine personage. 
The inhabitants crowded round him, entreating that he would touch 
their sick and suffering and so cure them of their ills. Religion was 
no matter of state obligation or superstitious observance in this 
Breton sailor, but the active principle of his life. Moved with infinite 
. compassion for these poor people, he fell on his knees and prayed 
devoutly for their welfare, before reading aloud to them certain 
portions of Scripture. For the first time the great and mysterious 
words of the opening chapter of St. John’s Gospel were heard on 
Canadian soil, and Cartier in his simple way went on to expound 
the Passion of the Saviour to the silent and attentive natives. ‘ It 
was a happy augury for the fair city of future years,’ writes Mr. 
Dawson in the work to which reference has already been made, ‘ that 
the opening words of St. John’s Gospel and the recital of the Passion 
of our Lord inaugurated its appearance on the field of history. Might 
it perchance be that some charm lingered on the slopes of Mount 
Royal and spread up the diverging streams of the great valley, for in 
all that land persecution has never reared its hateful head, and there 
are no arrears of religious violence and bloodshed in its history to 
be atoned for.’ 

Cartier, like all tourists who have succeeded him, ascended the 
mountain at the base of which was situated the Hochelaga of 
the sixteenth century and Montreal now stands. Montreal, like 
Quebec, is fortunate in its natural scenery. The view from the hill 
to which Cartier gave its name of ‘ Royal’ is superb, ranging from 
the Laurentian mountains on the north to the Adirondacks to the 
south. A busy scene of life and commerce now animates the banks 
of the stately river, but Cartier looked north, south, east and west 
on nothing but vast, illimitable forests, the desolate, impenetrable 
character of which not even the glorious colouring of a Canadian 
autumn could wholly dispel. Sixty years were to pass before Samuel 
de Champlain gazed from the same spot over the great wastes of the 
unknown exterior—sixty precious years lost to France owing to the 
devastating wars of religion in which the nation was now engulfed. 
Had Cartier’s journey of exploration been followed up at the time 
(as he hoped) by a definite scheme of colonisation, the French would 
have established themselves in Canada nearly two generations ahead 
of the British in New England. What that advantage might have 
meant to France in the closely contested struggle for supremacy 
with Great Britain can only remain now as a conjecture of incal- 
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culable importance. But the gods decreed otherwise. The oppor- 
tunity was allowed to slip. Cartier’s schemes were abandoned, and 
the first permanent British settlement at Jamestown, in 1607, was to 
coincide almost to a year with Champlain’s first permanent settlement 
at Quebec in 1608. 

Cartier returned immediately to his camp on the St. Charles 
River, for the season was too far advanced to admit of a lengthy stay 
at Hochelaga. The rigours of a Canadian winter now set in, and the 
sufferings of the intrepid band were severe. It was with a sadly 
diminished company that the leader sailed for France early in May, 
and nothing but disappointment awaited him on his return. It is 
impossible not to regret the one blemish on Cartier’s record in Canada— 
his abduction of Donnacona, monarch of the wigwams of Stadacona, 
and that of the other Indians, who were carried off to France for the 
benefit of the King’s curiosity and to illustrate the story. These 
men were kindly treated and their bodily no less than their spiritual 
needs well cared for. It was Cartier’s full intention to restore them 
to their homes the following summer; but political strife in 
France postponed his next voyage to Canada for five years, and in the 
interval all the unfortunate Indians perished. 

Cartier’s third journey to the St. Lawrence ended disastrously. 
Like many a brave man before and after, he was doomed to see the 
fruits of his labours dissipated by the caprice of a monarch and the 
ignorance of a favourite. Philip de Chabot had fallen into disgrace, 
and when, in 1541, Francis turned his thoughts once more to the coloni- 
sation of Canada, it was to place Cartier under the orders of an ignorant 
and reactionary nobleman, who was given charge of the expedition. 
The Sieur de Roberval sallied forth to found a colony, his complete 
incapacity for any such task fortified by the grandiloquent titles 
of Lord of Norambego, Viceroy and Lieutenant-General in Canada, 
Hochelaga, Saguenay, Newfoundland, Belle Isle, Carpunt, Labrador, 
the Great Bay and Baccalaos. But colonisation is too stern a matter 
to be compassed by titles, however lofty. Cartier’s commission was 
revoked, and Francis, in a burst of generosity, placed the scourings 
of the state gaols at Roberval’s disposal ; ‘ pitiful rascals,’ who put us 
in mind of Falstaff’s famous defence of his disreputable band. With 
such a personnel the expedition was foredoomed to failure. Cartier, 
who had been sent on ahead to Canada, flung up his work at an early 
date and returned full of mortification and disgust to France. With 
the departure of the one capable man qualified to lead the expedition 
Roberval’s luckless colony was soon overtaken by disaster. He 
reached Canada with a company of 200 people, including women and 
children, no less than gaol birds, soldiers, and well-born adventurers. 
Roberval himself was a type of the French nobleman already referred 
to—harsh, autocratic, imperious, and withal devoid of the smallest 
colonising instinct, from whose maladministration Canada in years 
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to come was to suffer much. The expedition disembarked at Cap 
Rouge, a point some miles above Quebec. Being badly provided with 
the elementary requirements of colonists in a strange land, the sufferings 
of the unhappy immigrants were terrible. One-third of the com- 
pany perished from scurvy, and after a winter of misery the emaciated 
survivors found their way back to France the following year, such 
energy as their wretched bodies still possessed being devoted to shaking 
the dust of the New World off their feet. 

With this fiasco French colonisation in America collapsed for 
many years to come. Where Cartier had failed Champlain was to 
succeed, and it is a happier chapter of history which reopens in 1604 
with his first Canadian colony, not on the St. Lawrence, be it noted, 
but in Acadia. Cartier, it appears, lived for many years at St. Malo, 
a popular, honoured citizen, sharing heartily in the life and simple 
pleasures of his birthplace. His portrait hangs in the town hall of the 
old Breton port, and though modern criticism has thrown doubts 
on its authenticity, visitors to St. Malo probably prefer to think that 
the canvas with the keen, watchful face and steady eyes preserves 
the lineaments of the famous navigator to posterity. Canada was 
fortunate in the character of her early explorers, of whom the brave 
and simple Cartier is a fine example, and the celebrations at Quebec 
this summer have a special value in bringing before modern Canadians 
a fuller realisation of their own possessions in this respect. We of 
the Mother Land recognise with gratitude our obligations to Saxon 
and Norman and Dane in the making of the race ; and Canada, too, 
can point with pride to a national life all the richer because drawn 
from the sources of more than one great nation. The band of gallant 
adventurers, well termed by Parkman the forest chivalry of New 
France, have enriched the Dominion by traditions valuable in the life 
and development of a young country. A national heritage to safe- 
guard becomes a shrine whence men may seek inspiration when hard - 
pressed by the idols of the market-place. But Canada as she praises 
famous men will not forget the services of John Cabot, who first drew 
the veil from her unknown shores, and not even the greater lustre of 
Champlain should wholly dim the fame of Jacques Cartier, first 
pioneer of France in the New World and discoverer of the St. Lawrence. 


Viotet R. Marxuam. 
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LI’ ITALIA FA DA SE 


SrxTEEN years ago there appeared in the pages of this Review an 
article entitled ‘ L’ Italia non fara da se.’ A member of the Italian 
House of Lords put forward, in a valuable pamphlet, reasons for 
disagreeing with this conclusion, and forwarded his pamphlet to every 
member of the Upper House. He was not very sanguine, and indeed 
at that date there was no possibility of being sanguine ; and he finished 
somewhat in the conditional mood. His conclusion was, in fact, 
that if only a kind Providence would send Italy a good financier, 
‘ grideremmo in barba al signor inglese, “ L’ Italia fa da se.” ’ 

An act of penance may sometimes, be agreeable; it is so in 
this case. It is with the greatest pleasure that I give the Senator 
and all his brother peers who may think me worthy of their attention 
the fullest permission to ‘ gridermi in barba “ L’ Italia fa da se.”’ 
Not that there was a word to withdraw in the article ; but there was 
much to add if any one had known it. Nor was the Senator right in 
praying for a heaven-born financier. Italy needed no miracles, as we 
shall see ; but it would not be possible to arrive at the present conclu- 
sion without a good many years of study, observation, and reflection. 
Those conditions being fulfilled it remains to state the conclusion, 
and, at the risk of being wearisome, to give reasons for that conclusion. 

Bankrupt municipalities, ruinous finances, an emigrant population, 
languishing trade, absurd adventures abroad, a disordered currency, 
an unsound legal system, railways idiotically mismanaged, an enormous 
army, grinding taxes, a wholly unnecessary quarrel abroad, and a 
wholly unprofitable alliance to balance it—these things, combined 
with a notable lack of discernible capacity in public life, spell ruin. 
At least they would have spelt ruin in any other country but Italy 
at the close of the nineteenth century. In that country and period 
all these symptoms, which appeared to be so grave in 1892, were 
hardly more than the process of desquamation after the fever of 
1848-70. 

We may profitably begin with matters of detail; and, through 
them, approach more serious reflections. One well-kept horse does 
not imply much, but a thousand well-kept horses imply a good deal. 
If one never sees an ill-kept horse, or one with a sore, or over-worked, 
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the conclusion is not only that there is a great. improvement in the 
horses, but also that there is a great improvement in the drivers 
and owners. The chubby, active little animals squealing with beans 
and fun are a pleasure to look at. Their gay harness tells of the 
driver’s love for his beast; their willing paces testify, perhaps, to 
the activity of the S.P.C.A. But whatever the cause, there is the 
result ; the very donkeys look as if they were enjoying their day’s 
work. All this is nothing less than a transformation scene. The 
traditional beast of burden, ghastly with sores, and worked to a 
skeleton by his light-hearted tyrant, is as much of the past as the 
brigand of tradition. 

Railways impress the traveller most; and here, again, we have 
another transformation scene. How well one remembers a feed of 
fried octopus and red ink at Castellamare Adriatico twenty years ago— 


. . » & base repast ; 
It makes me angry yet to think of it. 


Not that red ink and fried octopus is more loathsome in reality than 
many @ feed wherewith the traveller is punished and plundered in 
rural England ; but this was thought good enough for an important 
train, officially styled an express, and fitted with steam heat which 
would not work, broken windows, and hot and cold water supply, 
all the taps of which were broken, for which fraud one paid heavily, 


and was conveyed at the rate of about fourteen miles an hour. 

All this is swept away. Modern Italy does not waste much on 
rolling stock, but what there is is sound and fairly comfortable. 

There are no sensational runs, but one reaches Naples from Rome 
in a little over four hours (about 150 miles), and is admirably served 
on the way. Not even the Canadian Pacific, that model for all rail- 
ways, is more attentive and efficient. One hears a great deal about 
pilfering on Italian railways. For the sake of the experiment I sent 
my kitbag unlocked from Naples to Rome. It arrived untouched. 
One strong administrative order has sufficed to stop this abuse. Why 
not have issued the order earlier? is a natural inquiry, the answer 
to which is a matter of Italian history. 

If the great lines were badly served in days gone by, the profits 
derivable from local traffic were almost completely neglected. To-day 
by the simple expedient of lowering the fares the traffic in the neigh- 
bourhood of great towns is hugely multiplied, to the vast profit of 
the line and the pleasure of the public; and this is but the A B C of 
administration. But then there was a time not so long ago when it 
seemed as if the Italian declined to learn the A B C of administration. 

Wherever we turn we see the same tendency. Everywhere is 
change, sometimes change of lightning rapidity, sometimes change 
so deliberate that we wonder if the abuse is really observed. That is, 
we should wonder if we had not already learnt the mistake of sup- 
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posing that Italians were indifferent because they were slow in taking 
action. Nowhere is stagnation, everywhere more happiness—an air 
of composure, as of contented people in settled conditions, as indeed 
the Italians are. The very beggars at the door of 8. Lucia have the 
air of pursuing their calling as amateurs. The once verminous ‘ Villa’ 
is charming and gay ; the reasons for having only marble seats exist no 
longer. 

‘Resolute profundity’ is the temper in which the Royal House 
entered on its gigantic and heroic task of making Italy ; the same 
spirit prompted the purchase of the field of Cannae. We shall 
understand nothing thoroughly in modern Italy unless we keep in 
mind the leadership of the House of Savoy, unless we remember that 
other, and more significant ‘ Risorgimento,’ the resurrection of the 
monarchical idea. Some history, if tedious, is indispensable. 

Of course the institution’ is eternal, and will outlast all temporary 
expedients, but it will be subject to occasional occultation, and in 
our time 1848 was its abject nadir. 1848 was also the darkest hour 
of Italy. The resurrection of Italy and the Monarchy (the two 
are inseparable) began with the sublime abdication of Charles Albert. 
It is an uplifting memory. This is an age devoted to mediocrity 
and proud of having no standard of behaviour but a commercial 
standard. Naturally the vulgar denounced the King for ‘ running 
away,’ it being incomprehensible to them in their ignorance that any 
man should give up anything. It is cheering to remember that it did 
not matter what the vulgar and ignorant said. The act was itself 
noble ; and being done in the grand manner that the House of Savoy 
commands it struck the heroic note—the note that dominated Italian 
public life for twenty-two years. The Romans do well to inscribe 
on his statue— 

Il popolo Italiano riconoscente. 


If the broken-hearted King had prophesied to his son on the 
night of Novara the course of the next twenty-two years, it must 
certainly have been said of him that misfortune had driven him mad. 
Thrown into the form of an ancient vaticination, history would have 
been thus foretold: ‘Thou shalt drive forth the Hapsburg, the 
Bourbon, and the Bonaparte; kings shall flee from before thy face, 
and thou and thy son and thy son’s son shall dwell in the city of Rome 
for ever and ever.’ 

With. Radetzky (aged 89) and Ward, the Cavour of Absolutism 
(aged thirty-nine), in the full tide of success such an outpouring 
would have sounded like sheer insanity, whereas in fact it was but the 
barest outline of the triumph of the monar¢hy. The work of Victor 
Emmanuel and his successors has two epochs. The first is the epoch 
of heroic endeavour, for which heroes were needed and were forth- 
coming. The second epoch is the period of business ; for which, at 
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first, business men were not forthcoming. The first epoch closed in 
. 1870; the second, and far greater, task had to befaced. This task was 
nothing less than to make the nation ; to undertake huge administrative 
labours without administrators, and to carry out great public works 
by the agency of men wholly strange to sound traditions of public 
life. This explains why the article ‘ L’ Italia non fara da se’ was a 
false prophecy. The statistics were correct; and they lied as only 
statistics can lie; they even corresponded at the moment with the 
facts of life ; but the facts were the facts of a transitory stage of the 
nation’s life and not the symptoms of its permanent condition. 

Leaving these considerations for the moment let us very briefly 
consider the heroic period ; we shall then be able to understand the 
well-nigh overwhelming difficulties which beset the Monarchy after 
1870. Radetzky could not live for ever; Ward was summiarily dis- 
missed by the Duchess Regent, and died four years later : the rise and 
collapse of the farcical Roman Republic was a set-off to these advan- 
tages. The year succeeding Ward’s death saw the alliance with 
Imperial France ; and the campaign of Solferino was followed, as we all 
remember, by the downfall of the Duchies and the disappearance of 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. In another six years came the 
acquisition of Venice, and in yet another four the entry of the 
Italian troops into Rome. These epochs of intense and dramatic 
life lasted a very short time. A young officer who smelt powder for 
the first time on the field of Novara would hardly have been in com- 
mand of a regiment by September 1870. 

These years are the record of a number of lugubrious prophecies, 
and of their falsification. Thus it was said that the House of Savoy 
‘would never’ recover from Novara, or supplant the Austrians, or 
absorb Central Italy. Even Cavour was concerned at the rapidity 
with which his master’s responsibilities increased when Naples and 
Sicily were added to the Italian kingdom. Savoy rose easily to this 
as to every other responsibility. In no single case were the prophets 
of evil so vociferous as in the case of Rome. They shouted defiance. 
‘Never’ would the House of Savoy ‘dare’ to go to Rome. ‘ Never’ 
could they hope to occupy the ‘ Eternal City,’ still less to make it 
their own. The House of Savoy dares everything. To Rome the 
King went, strong in his courage; and not even the traditional and 
personal piety of the Royal House was allowed to interfere with the 
fulfilment of an historical necessity: even the Vatican thundered in 
vain. 

Events of this immeasurable importance have one result—they 
‘produce heroes ; they also produce a number of people who are not 
at all heroic but who may catch the heroic pose for a time. After 
1870 what Italy needed was a large supply of business men and 
administrators. Heroes had been needed to make noble speeches 
and conquer kingdoms, but when all the kingdoms were conquered, 
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and the fewer speeches that might be made the better, it became 
apparent that Italy’s hard times were before her. 

To begin with, ‘Italy,’ though no longer a bare ‘ geographical 
expression,’ needed making. The Piedmontese had to learn that he was 
only a favoured subject, not the conqueror of a subject people. The 
Neapolitan had to learn that he was an Italian first and a Neapolitan 
afterwards. The most potent instrument to this end was the army. 
A civilian does well to keep silence about military matters ; but even a 
civilian may claim to appreciate the educational influence of a standing 
army on a civilian population; and the more of us who publicly 
repudiate the pernicious—nay, poisonous—nonsense talked about 
‘ militarism ‘ and a ‘ blood-tax’ the better. The great standing army 
of Italy, then, has been the most potent of all beneficent instruments 
in the making of the Italian people. That it was ‘too large’ is the 
opinion of many soldiers who had opportunities of observing it at 
close quarters; and that opinion one naturally accepts from the 
military point of view, with the reservation that in point of fact Italy 
did not think it too large. As an instrument of education it has been, 
and is, admirable, and can hardly have been too large. 

The navy has also been criticised adversely ; but as the details of 
maritime warfare are even more intricate than those of an army one 
does not pretend to follow them. At least, however; one can take 
the statesman’s point of view, although it is not ‘ obvious’ and in 
fact requires a good deal of study and patience. From the statesman’s 
point of view, then, it is clear that, after 1870, every form of activity 
needed to be cherished. Much of the Italian population consists 
of seafaring folk, who learn more easily at sea than anywhere else 
that they are Italian subjects, with duties to Italy. Besides the 
immediate advantage of preserving and cherishing their activity 
there was (and is still more to-day) the probability that with increasing | 
population and wealth Italy might become a first-rate naval Power. 
With this point in view Italian seamanship could not be allowed to 
atrophy in the interest of temporary economy. In almost all matters 
of civil administration—posts, railways, justice, the civil service— 
it was inevitable that, from the first, the task of the monarchy should 
be terribly uphill. 

+ We have in our time come to lavish admiration on mediocrity ; 
we use the most extravagant language about very small perform- 
ances. In fact we have almost lost the sense of proportion, or 
retain only enough of that sense to recognise and decry grandeur. 

Consequently when one talks about the field of Cannae and ‘ reso- 
lute profundity’ one mistrusts one’s own language instinctively. 
Only after contemplating the work attentively are we reassured. 
Here we have a people nominally one, really a loosely knit half-dozen 
States with thirty millions of inhabitants. Of these thirty millions 
perhaps one-fifth have had a short experience of constitutional govern- 
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ment: the rest have been accustomed for many centuries to despotic 
government by aliens. In England we have experienced periodical 
anxiety at the risks which we were running in 1832, 1867, and 1885. 
What were those risks to the experiment of Constitutional Italy ? 
Absolutely nothing. In Italy everything had to be created; the 
machinery was the easiest to forge; but what was the mathineey 
without the men and the spirit? ‘Resolute profundity’ seems a 
pedantic and inadequate expression in the face of the solution of 
this problem. We have distinguished between the heroic period 
and the period after 1870, but in fact, for the Monarchy, it was all 
heroic. ‘Superhuman resolution and foresight’ alone seem fitting 
terms for the sagacity of the House of Savoy in facing what for many 
years must have looked like defeat, and in winning through innumer- 
able defeats to victory. One wonders that the country moved at all ; 
without the Monarchy to guide and steady it, it certainly would not 
have moved. ‘The marvel was not that things should occasionally 
have gone wrong, but that they should ever have gone right. 

Inflexible courage, the example of devotion to duty in the highest 
places, mutual confidence between King and people, a patience, 
truly Italian, which said in effect at every blunder, ‘ The next generation 
will do better ’"—these are the noble qualities which justify and inspire 
the phrase so often blasphemed, Bo often made ridiculous by the 
incompetent, ‘ L’ Italia fara da se.’ 

We note one distressing circumstance after 1870—that Italy, who 
owed so much to France, has become estranged, and soon afterwards 
enters into intimate alliance with the direst foes of France. 

Between 1866 and 1870 there was an incident. It was only a 
telegram of six words, but while it was potent enough to strengthen 
the growing sense of Italian nationality it did so, alas! at the expense 
of making every patriotic Italian feel that he had a personal quarrel 
with France. The telegram ran, “ Les chassepots ont fait des merveilles.’ 
The Englishman and the Italian have much in common ; they under- 
stand each other instinctively. They are supposed to differ, in that 
the Englishman is credited with a short memory. In fact he has as 
good a memory as anybody else ; but he does not think it dignified or 
profitable to cherish an ancient grudge when an immediate advantage 
can be secured by forgetting it. The Italian is the same: forty 
years are long enough to have remembered an affront: the telegram 
is now pigeonholed and the relations of France and Italy are excellent. 
It is impossible to imagine Italy marching 300,000 men into France 
under inspiration from abroad. 

On the north-eastern frontier Italy is in ‘alliance with her neigh- 
bour. What will become of that alliance is a subject for much facile 
speculation, but it seems unlikely to develope into hostility. 

' Practically secure from complications abroad, Italy has ample 
leisure in which to work out her destiny at home. The theory of 
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Italian public life is, and has been, that it is better for an Italian to 
do a given piece of work and to do it as badly as possible than for a 
foreigner to do it and to do it as well as possible. This is not pig- 
headedness or conceit, but profound wisdom. Blunders teach. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. To appreciate the wisdom of 
this policy we have but to visit Rome. Enthusiasm about Rome 
is natural to Englishmen. It is, as a rule, either ecclesiastical or 
antiquarian by origin. It has been my good fortune to listen to 
many visitors to Rome just returned from their travels. They all 
reason in the same way, men or women. Either they say, ‘ Henry the 
Eighth had six wives; therefore Anglican orders are invalid ; therefore 
Rome ought to be restored to the Papacy,’ or else, if absorbed in 
the study of antiquity, they denounce ‘modern Rome’ as ‘ shoddy,’ 
‘overbuilt,’ and ‘ uninteresting,’ averring that Italians have ‘no 
sense of art’ and are afflicted with ‘ megalomania.’ 

Mediocrity contemplating magnificence. : So imposing is modern 
Rome that it is hard to begin the task of doing justice to the Royal 
City. It is not large, as we estimate size, but it is none the worse for 
that. Some flesh is good on a man’s bones, but we do not adore 
Silenus. Rome is the more stately for not being bloated. It does 
not really matter where we begin, so let us take a map of Rome to the 
Pincian and study it there. 

Straight through the Trastevere there has been driven a boulevard 
traversing four squares, viz. Piazza della Liberta, Piazza Cola di 
Rienzo, Piazza dell’ Unita, and finally at the very gates of the Vatican 
Piazza del Risorgimento. It would be impossible to proclaim more 
loudly the fact that Rome is irrevocably Royal Rome, even if the fact 


were daily proclaimed 
. «.. with great pomp, and blare 
Of bannered trumpets in St. Peter’s Square. 


From the way in which many English people talk it would be 
supposed that the House of Savoy was in Rome more or less on suffer- 
ance. This does not look like it. As for ‘ no sense of Art’ we English 
live in so frail a structure ourselves that we should do well to avoid 
throwing stones. Modern Rome breathes art. We mark the Ponte 
Garibaldi. By-and-by we shall descend from the Pincian and look at 
the two pillars standing by the bridge. They bear these simple words, 
which (for those who can understand them) convey an epic of emotion: 


S.P.Q.R. 
“MENTANA 1867 
DIGIONE 1870. 


To explain, to amplify, to comment is to reduce oneself to banality ; 
let no one say that he understands Rome or Italy who can contem- 
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' plate unmoved this poem in marble. And the people who erected 
this monument have no sense of Art ! 

In this pellmell of joyous impressions it matters little what we take 
next. Let us take the trams. We may not all be well read in Italian 
history, or possess. sense of art, but anybody can understand a tram. 
The Roman tramways are the best in the world. In other cities 
there may be more spent on upholstery, and the trams may run faster, 
but no city can be better served. And yet, they say, Italians are not 
practical. They are at least practical enough to have turned the 
Rome of Monte: Cristo into a glorious city, well paved, well drained, 
well policed, convenient, and stately. 

We return to the Trastevere to look at the new Courts of Justice 
facing the Tiber by the Castle of S. Angelo. These are very magnificent. 
We recall in silent misery our own Courts of Justice, where everything 
is wrong, from the site to the internal lighting, including such details 
as style and construction. . The sites on the Tiber are nothing like so 
fine as the sites on the Thames, but the Italians make the best of theirs 
and we make the worst of ours. There can hardly be a building in 
Europe so harmonious as this. The mass, the balance, the outline, 
the decoration are all as noble as possible, and the whole is imposing 
to the last degree. 

Probably the memorial to King Victor Emmanuel will be still 
more imposing when it is finished. Its position in front of the Campi- 
doglio gives a vista the whole length of the Corso Umberto Primo 
from the Piazza del Popolo. 

It is no part of the scope of these few pages to write guide-book 
jottings on Rome, but only to point out that Royal Rome lives and 
moves in its magnificent life, the only surviving Rome. Moreover, 
we have to remember that only forty years separate us from the 
Rome of Lothair. In so short a time have so great things been 
done. One often hears, among other disparaging remarks, the state- 
ment that modern Italians are ‘ Vandals ’"—in evidence of which we 
hear that they are pulling down so much of ancient Rome. 

It depends to some extent on what we agree to call ancient ; but, 
in effect, dirt is not always picturesque ; all things old are not good ; 
modern Italians cherish whatever is genuinely classic. When streets 
have to be condemned for any reason they are dealt with promptly. 
Thus in Naples the streets where the cholera broke out twenty-four 
years ago have been swept away ; a broad boulevard has been driven 
through the space. We may be fairly sure that wherever we see a 
change the change was necessary ; moreover, the talent shown in taking 
advantage of natural sites, and in making the most of space and vista, 
is quite remarkable. We must perforce dwell long on Rome, because 
Rome is a summary of modern Italy; and of the three Romes— 
Royal Rome, Ecclesiastical Rome, and Pagan Rome—Royal Rome is 
the greatest ; in fact, it is Rome, having easily absorbed the other two. 

Vor, LXIV—No, 377° — oa 
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With respect to the question of the Church it is extraordinary 
to observe that in England the intellectual (and sometimes the lineal) 
heirs of the people who shouted for Garibaldi fifty years ago are 
shouting to-day for the restoration of Rome to the Holy See. 

The difference between the Italian and the English points of view 
on this question is worth noting. For the Italian, whatever attention 
is paid or refused to the Pope outside Italy, within the country he is 
undoubtedly the head of the Italian Church. Thus all the questions 
of ‘ alien interference ’ and their kindred which have agitated English 
minds for centuries are, for the Italian, occasions of mild boredom; 
hard to understand and tedious in so far as they are intelligible. 
Moreover, to the Italian, whatever else the Papacy may be, it is, 
essentially, an Italian institution. 

It is quite a common thing, for example, to hear men grumble 
at the ‘ over-representation’ of Italy, as they call it, in the Sacred 
College. It seems to them quite reasonable to demand that the 
governing body of the Universal Church should be composed of 
‘ Nations,’ represented in more or less exact proportion to their popu- 
lation and their contribution to the resources of the Vatican. To 
the Italian such a proposal appears not only ridiculous but rather 
more than impertinent. This ought not to be hard for an English- 
man to understand. Let us suppose, for example, that England 
had been the seat of orthodoxy, and that Italy had ‘ protested’ in 
days gone by. Let us suppose that for centuries England had supplied 
Popes, and had retained an absolute working majority of the Sacred 
College for Englishmen. What should we say to the pretensions of 
those Italians who had ‘ found salvation’ to anything like ‘ propor- 
tionate representation’? Incontestably in so far as we took such 
pretensions seriously we should call them impertinent, and perhaps 
worse than impertinent. 

Such is, precisely, the feeling of the Italian towards the English- 
man who talks about the restoration of the Papal authority over 
Rome. With respect to this general question of the discussion of 
public affairs the Italian and the Englishman are very much alike. 
Both nations have their reservations; English people grow restive 
when their monarchy is criticised ; Italians are growing sensitive in 
the same direction as they come to realise the debt which they owe 
to their own monarchy ; and in the meantime they are (most naturally) 
touchy about Rome. 

Kcclesiastical Rome is, then, intensely Italian, and therefore a 
subject of pride and rejoicing for all good Italians. In so far as it 
claims to be something else than ecclesiastical it is no longer possible, 
as we see by the majestic assertiveness of Royal Rome. Spiritually, 
Ecclesiastical Rome is at a standstill, if a visitor is qualified to express 
an opinion. Hardly can a comparison of St. Peter’s with St. Paul’s 
be avoided. St. Peter’s is larger, but St. Paul’s is more harmonious, 
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as the natural result of being the work of one architect. Owing to 
the radiant atmosphere of Rome St. Peter’s is cleaner ; it might have 
been built yesterday. St. Paul’s is dirty, and it has even been 
suggested that the chief of the Fire Brigade might occupy the 
spare time of his men (if they have any spare time) in cleaning 
St. Paul’s—i.e. in removing its rich patina—a barbarous thought. 
The lavish employment of gold and the faithful observance of classical 
traditions of decoration enhance the grandeur of St. Peter’s. Many 
of us admire, and many deprecate, the mosaics of St. Paul’s. Which- 
ever view may be just, it can hardly be maintained that the mosaics 
increase the sense of size. As to the music, musicians appear to be 
agreed that the service in St. Paul’s is the noblest in the world. St. 
Paul’s is vastly more interesting, not only on’ account of the interest 
of individual monuments, but because those monuments proclaim 
the church to be the church of the land; the arid ecclesiasticism of 
St. Peter’s shrivels the soul. St. Paul’s, ‘in streaming London’s 
central roar,’ really dominates the city, in spite of every thwarting of 
Wren’s designs ; it seems to consecrate the strenuous toil of the great 
capital. St. Peter’s dominates nothing ; hardly even the Trastevere, 
certainly not Rome. If any monument is to dominate Rome it will 
be the monument to King Victor Emmanuel. 

Pagan Rome is the Rome to which the world renders lip service 
daily with a loud voice. Whether the homage thus offered if more 
than lip service prompted by the claims of ‘ vested interests’ is a 
fair question. Let us, however, assume it to be genuine. Let us 
assume that the devotees of classical learning would really like to 
do something to prove their gratitude to Rome. There are (if one 
is rightly informed) 400 universities in the United States alone. They 
might not all subscribe, but perhaps it is not extravagant to assume 
that we might count upon 500 faculties throughout the world con- 
tributing 101. apiece annually to a fund for the rebuilding of the Forum. 

Rome could do something with half a million sterling, which 
would take a century to collect at this rate. But long before the 
century was reached, or even the half-century, or probably twenty- 
five years, we should have large donations falling in, so that the 
difficulty would be not so much to raise the money as to content the 
ardour of donors and subscribers who would want to see the com- 
pleted work as soon as possible. 

Architecture and archeology have been so attentively studied 
that quite a large number of people must know exactly what the 
Forum was like in the days of its grandeur. There are, however, 
two conditions to be maintained ; the first is that the work should be 
under the immediate sanction, patronage, and control of the King ; 
and the second is that there should be no nonsense about ‘ inter- 
national commissions.’ That being done, many of us might live to 


see realised the atmosphere of De Quincey’s dream : ‘ at a clapping 
K2 
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of hands would be heard the heart-shaking sound of Consul Romanus ; 
and immediately came “sweeping by” in gorgeous paludaments, 
Paullus or Marius, girt around by a company of centurions, with the 
crimson tunic hoisted on a spear, and followed by the alalagmos of 
the Roman legions.’ 

One might even venture to suggest a dedicatory inscription : 


A ROMA 
IL MONDO RICONOSCENTE. 
1950. 


There could be nothing derogatory to the pride of Romans in this 
willing tribute, and the tompleted work would appeal to their poetic 
and historic sense. The Forum would be the most impressive build- 
ing in the world ; a noble demonstration of the oneness of history, 
and of incalculable value and delight to the erudite and the student. 
In their present condition the ruins are a truly deplorable sight, the 
most distressing spectacle imaginable; one prefers Wandsworth 
Common. ' 

But they do occupy a very considerable area of Rome, and of 
course it is not hard to imagine the adyent of some terrible ‘ practical ’ 


person who will call for the building of flats in this eligible building’ 


‘ locality. The practical person would have a good many sound argu- 
ments on his side, so it would be no more than ‘ practical’ to antici- 
pate him rather than to give him time and opportunity to become a 
force requiring suppression. 

This article might be indefinitely extended. It might include 
statistics; but statistics are most treacherous auxiliaries, as the 
author of ‘ L’ Italia non fara da se’ knows well ; and modern Italy is 
too great for statistics. 

If one who has vaticinated and recanted may still be allowed the 
privilege of private judgment, he would say that the Risorgimento is 
the most successful revolt of the spirit against modernism—which 
is the deification of mediocrity. It behoves the good throughout 
the world to offer to Rome the tribute of their gratitude and 
admiration: 
Water FRewen Lorp. 
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THE EMPIRE AND ANTHROPOL OGY 


Soms twenty years back in the volumes of Mr. Punch may be found 
a characteristic Du Maurier drawing of a pretty woman interrogating 
& pompous personage in evening dress. 

He says, ‘I am—ah—going to the Anthropological Institute.’ 

‘ And where do they anthropolodge ? ’ is the smiling question that 
’ follows this announcement. 

They—the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
(at that period)—possibly still ‘anthropolodged ’ in two dark, dirty 
little rooms in a part of St. Martin’s Lane long ago rebuilt. 

One could imagine the hitherto untravelled man of science of 
German, French, Italian, or American nationality who by reading 
had acquired some fair conception of that stupendous fact—the 
British Empire over 400,000,000 of human beings, belonging to nearly ~ 
every known race or species of the human genus—arriving in London, 
the capital of the Empire, and turning his attention almost first and 
foremost to the headquarters of anthropology. 

He might fairly expect to find that branch of scientific research 
occupying the whole of the magnificent buildings of the Imperial 
Institute, or endowed with the Crystal Palace, or the new Victoria 
and Albert Museum of South Kensington, or some one or other of the 
Palaces of London. As a matter of fact, he would discover the science 
of anthropology—the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland—established in one and a half rooms on the 
second floor of No. 3 Hanover Square, where it enjoys the somewhat 
limited hospitality of the Zoological Society. ; 

If the intelligent foreigner had studied the British Empire suf- 
ficiently to have gauged what should have been the immense scope 
of its Imperial anthropology, he would have learnt enough about our 
odd way of doing business not to be surprised that we should spend 
millions of pounds on horse-breeding (half of which is for no other 
purpose than that of carrying on a pernicious form of gambling), 
hundreds of thousands, very wisely, on cattle and sheep breeding or 
less wisely on fancy dogs, and with problematical benefit on the 
promotion of tariff reform, imperial cricket, sectarian warfare in 
religion or education ; and yet from out of the gigantic wealth in the 
home country and capital of the Empire only be able to raise 
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fifteen hundred pounds annually for a science dealing with the 
bodies and minds of the 400,000,000 living men and women who are 
passing their lives under the rule of King Edward the Seventh. 

The scientific study of anthropology—the science of man, the 
attempt to understand the bodily and mental conditions of earth’s 
ruler—may be said to have begun in this country at the end of the 
fifties of the last century, under the direction of Sir Charles Lyell, 
T. H. Huxley, E. B. Tylor, Sir John Evans, Francis Galton, Colonel 
Lane-Fox-Pitt-Rivers, Sir John Lubbock, Dr. John Beddoe, Sir A. W. 
Franks, Sir Edward Brabrook, Dr. Charnock, Sir Richard Burton, 
Moncure D. Conway, and others. Dr. Prichard had written interest- 
ingly but unscientifically on the races of mankind in the pre-Darwinian 
days of the middle-nineteenth century, when a slavish interpretation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures still clogged research into the past history 
and present classification of mankind.’ 

He and others (including, I believe, one of the ablest and most 
‘modern ’ of these pioneers in anthropology, the late Edward Norris, 
Librarian of the Foreign Office) had founded the Ethnological Society 
about 1843 ; but, as Professor D. J. Cunningham has recently pointed 
out,’ the membership, though distinguished, was and remained very 
small. 

‘In those days’ (if I may quote the very interesting address recently delivered 
by Professor Cunningham) ‘anthropologists were looked upon with some sus- 
picion. They were regarded as men with advanced ideas—ideas which might 
possibly prove dangerous to Church and State. In London, as indeed might 
be expected, no opposition was offered to the formation of the Anthropological 
Society, but in Paris the first attempt to found a similar Society in 1846/was 
rendered futile by the intervention of the Government, and when finally, in 1859, 
the Anthropological Society of Paris was formed, Broca, its illustrious founder, 
was bound over to keep the discussions within legitimate and orthodox limits, 
and a police agent attended its sittings for two years to enforce the stipulation. 
The same fear of anthropology, as a subject endowed with eruptive potentialities, 
was exhibited in Madrid, where the Society of Anthropology, after a short and 
chequered career, was suppressed. It is indeed marvellous how, in the com- 
paratively speaking short period which has elapsed, public opinion should have 
veered round to such an extent that at the present day there is no branch of 
science which enjoys a greater share of popular favour than anthropology.’ 


The ‘ popular favour ’ to which Professor Cunningham alludes may 
be accorded [to what should be the first of sciences] in France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Spain—Spain has made up for lost time in this respect 


1 It is scarcely necessary to point out that the Churches soon became reconciled 
to and even enthusiastic: supporters of anthropological research. Remove the con- 
tributions to anthropology from members of the many Missionary Societies and you 
knock the bottom out of the science. One of the best periodical Reviews on this 
subject is Anthropos, conducted from Vienna by the Rev. Dr. P. W. Schmidt, and 
supported by Roman Catholic Missionaries throughout the world. Nor are the clergy 
of the Church of England, the Presbyterian, Baptist, or Wesleyan Churches in any 
way behind the Church of Rome in their fifty years’ contributions to anthropology. 

2 In his presidential address of January 1908 to the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 
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—Italy, Belgium, and Portugal. But there is little sign of it in 
Britain or in the British Dominions beyond the Seas. The total 
membership of the only Anthropological Institute in Great Britain 
and Ireland—to which the King has recently accorded the title of 
‘Royal ’—scarcely reaches to five hundred. There are, I believe, 
no anthropological societies in Scotland (except that of Aberdeen) 
or Ireland, though there may be efficient bodies for dealing with 
archeology, folklore, and philology. Yet the importance of the 
detailed study of the existing tribes and races of Scotland and Ireland 
can hardly be over-estimated both in regard to our reading of history 
and our understanding of modern political questions. 

In 1863 the Anthropological Society was founded in London, 
apparently to assume a more militant réle in those eager young days 
of the new birth of research (revolutionised by Darwin’s theories) 
than had been taken up by the staider Ethnological Society, which 
was less anxious to outrager the clergy of all denominations than the 
young ‘men filled with the new wine of the evolution thesis.» The 
real difference perhaps between the two was that the ethnologists 
wished rather to confine themselves to the collection and statement 
of bare, and sometimes very dry, facts, whereas the anthropologists 
desired to riot in theories, sometimes with no more fact to support 
them than the anthropology of the Theosophists or the history of the 
book of Mormon. The anthropologists for eight exciting years, with 
a fluctuating membership of five to seven hundred, discussed, among 
other topics, thorny problems in sociology, religion, church music, 
the rights of the negro, the Adamites and pre-Adamites ; then the 
membership began to dwindle, a movement towards union with the 
ethnologists was made, and that great man of science, the late Professor 
Huxley, as President of the Ethnological Society, proved the bond of 
union. The two London societies dealing with the science of man 
were amalgamated in 1871 as the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, a title to which his Majesty graciously added 
the prefix of Royal in 1907. 

Since 1871 the (Royal) Anthropological Institute has always been 
a society poorly equipped in funds and spending its last penny in 
scientific research. But its output of work has been splendid and 
most stimulating, especially since the last ten years. Yet the wolf, 
in the form of a possible deficit, is always at the door. The response 
to occasional pressing necessities in past times on the part of the few 
among its members who are persons of means has been generous, 
and even the rank and file consented some little while ago to an 
increase in the subscription. Unfortunately, anthropology as a study 


’ Anthropology is the accepted general term for the Science of Man, but it is usually 
also employed in a specific sense to cover the physiological study of man as a 
mammal: in contradistinction to Ethnology (‘The Science of the Nations’), which 
deals with all the aspects and results of man’s mental development. 
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has not yet become a fashionable foible, as is happily the case with 
zoology in general or with horticulture. Existing professional anthro- 
pologists (though of the very elect and some day to be revered among 
the early saints in the church of science) are scarcely ever blessed 
with large incomes, and to many the limits of their annual money 
contributions to scientific research has already been reached. Of 
late, therefore, it has been felt by not a few members of the Institute 
that the time has arrived when the Imperial Government might see 
its way to making a small annual grant—say, 500/.—to the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, on the same grounds as those on which 
it makes a similar grant to the Royal Geographical Society.‘ The 
Institute has carried out an immense amount of anthropological 
research in all parts of the British Empire at its own expense or at 
the personal expenditure of time and money on the part of its 
associates, and without any cost whatever to the nation at large. 
The gratuitous instruction it has often imparted to Government 
servants has been of undoubted utility in encouraging that growth of 
sympathy and understanding between the governors and the governed 
which is one of the necessities of an Empire like ours. 

To such a proposal there may possibly be the same peevish objec- 
tion that nearly every new movement creates as its backwash. Some . 
will say, ‘ If you are going to endow the Anthropological Institute, then 
the Zoological Society next will be asking for State funds,’ and 
the Linnzan, Entomological, British Ornithologists’ Union, Royai 
Asiatic, African Societiee——’ And why not? All these institu- 
tions do a vast amount of pure good, absolutely no harm, and have 
rendered services of very considerable economic importance to the 
city, the kingdom, the Empire. 

I wish some abler, more authoritative pen than mine could bring 
home to the mass of the voting populace (and they, in their turn, 
force the knowledge on their representatives in Parliament, who can 
unlock the doors of the Treasury) the immense economic importance 
of ‘pure’ science. At the best these institutions are regarded with 
amused tolerance by the masses and classes on the ‘ keep-the-people- 
out-of-the-public-house ’ line of thought. Blamelessness is typified 
in comedies by a visit to the Zoological Gardens, the British Museum, 
and Madame Tussaud’s. An evening spent at the Linnzan Society 
is considered to be decorous to the-point of ostentation, but dull. 


* The Royal Geographical Society in return for this modest grant places its 
magnificent library and collections of maps at the disposal of the Government, and 
further engages to impart practical instruction in surveying and other requirements 
of the explorer. The Royal Anthropological Institute could render like services to 
the Government in regard to the science of anthropology. It could instruct Govern- 
ment employés and others, and issue certificates of proficiency. 

5 At present the Zoological Society does receive this much assistance from the 
State, that its rental of a small portion of Regent’s Park is—compared with existing 
values—caleulated at a low figure. Fortunately popular support does the rest. 
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The fact is, that the time has come—if we are really going to be 
governed intelligently by intelligent people—when scientific research 
will have to be heavily endowed ; in the same way that a Church or a 
religion was endowed with properties and tithes in order to place it 
above penury and the risks of popular indifference and vacillating 
support. In the course of centuries the people, as a whole, came to 
see the value of religion as a social factor and rallied to its assistance 
of their own free will. Gradually the popular contributions to the 
faiths enabled endowments to be redistributed or capitalised, and 
subsidies to be withdrawn, without the least detriment to ‘ pure 
religion and undefiled,’ as defined in the imperishable words of the 
Apostle James. The time may come when the mass of the people will 
flock to the discussions at the Royal Anthropological Institute or the 
Entomological Society as they now crowd the music halls. When 
that happy advance has been reached science may safely be dis- 
endowed, unsubsidised. 

Twenty years ago it began to dawn on the educated classes as a 
whole that anthropology in its many branches led to very practical 
issues of application (fitness for the Army and Navy, finger-print 
identification, &c.). Before that, the study of the mental, physical, 
racial attributes of man, his past history and his future possibilities, was 
looked upon by Society as a boring fad, associated, it might be, with 
white whiskers, white waistcoats, and respectability (especially if 
you were a baronet whose younger brother collected Microlepidoptera), 
but still a somewhat foolish pastime ranked in importance with 
stamp-collecting : in any case a stuffy pursuit. Now, Society would 
not be surprised at a novel depicting ‘ real life,’ in which the hero was 
young, handsome, marriageable, and a Double First in Anthropology, 
who at the end of the book*is rewarded with an appointment of two 
thousand pounds a year as head of the Anthropological Department 
of the Crown Colony of Barataria. The time will come, I believe, 
before long, when all candidates for all branches of service under 
the British Crown connected with the affairs of men and women of 
any human race will be as much required to be examined in anthro- 
pology as in reasonable mathematics, geography, history, and modern 
languages. 

Policemen, magistrates, judges should pass examinations in this 
science from ‘elementary’ to the most recondite, in correspondence 
with the importance of the office they hold : they already haye large 
and useful doses of it in the form of medical jurisprudence and anthro- 
pometry. Juries taught the simple truths of craniology at school 
would at once fix their attention on the shape and proportions of 
the prisoner’s or the witness’s skull and face, and disregard the con- 
flicting evidence for the safer intuitions of the physiognomist. 

Statesmen might form a correct opinion on the negro question 
if they acquired some exact information as to how and in what degree 
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the anatomy of the negro differed from that of the northern Caucasian, 
and whether in any one of his many stages of mental development he 
is above or below or on a level with the average white man. We 
do not yet know enough to speak dogmatically as to whether he 
shall mingle his blood with ours, to the detriment of American or 
European races, or whether the two divisions of humanity shall 
grow up side by side with absolutely no commingling.® 

We do not yet know (though we may perhaps hazard a favourable 
opinion) whether the physical difference between the Euramerican 
and the Amerindian is so slight that the American peoples might be 
encouraged to absorb the Indians into their midst, with no more 
shame or lowering to the white man’s ideal of physical beauty and 
fitness than has been occasioned by the absorption of the Gipsy and 
the Semite. Are the Amerindians of Canada to be allowed to remain 
and develop apart on different lines, as arace by themselves? Is home 
opinion to intervene (if it counts for anything) to secure just treatment 
' for the red or yellow man of North America (so far as he is under the 
British flag), or is he a negligible quantity, to be allowed to drink 
himself to death or to die of the white man’s diseases? (Canada, as a 
matter of fact, fulfils her duty to the Amerindians on her territory.) 

What is to be done with the black Australian and the Papuan? 
Is fusion, extrusion, or isolation to be fostered in this case? Is 
their extermination (assuming such to be contemplated) to be allowed 
to proceed without remonstrance from the Metropolis? If the 
hybridising of the Australasian negroid with early types of Caucasian 
can produce such a good half-breed as the Polynesian, may not the 
latter again be encouraged to enter the white fold in the building up 
of great Australian nations? Or is the black Australian or the Papuan 
to be treated as the northern Caucasian races have seemed inclined to 
treat the negro—an equal to be respected but not to be absorbed ? 
What, in short, are the plans which the Commonwealth will adopt for 
-the black Australian’s future ? 

Then there are the tremendous questions of India, racial questions 
that daunt one with their complexity and with the awful degree of 
happiness or unhappiness that may result from success or failure in 
their solution.’ Once more the problem arises here in regard to the 
Eurasian half-breeds, who have merited so well the consideration of 
the British Government for the splendid support they have given to 
British rule in India. 

‘ Is Uganda to be granted wider and bolder facilities for self-govern- 
ment?’ may be the question to be considered by a British Legislature 

6 This much anthropology has taught us: that there is an ancient negroid 
element pervading the highly civilised Mediterranean, and that the negro makes a 
magnificent hybrid with the Arab or the Moor. 

7 In referring to India, attention might be drawn to the excellent werk which is 


being done under the State of Mysore in an ethnographical survey conducted by 
Hi. V. Nanjundagya, M.A., M.L. 
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a quarter of a century hence, when sleeping-sickness has been ~° 
eliminated by European science. 

Are there to be local parliaments in India? Is there ever to be 
a confederation of the black West African Colonies and Protectorates, 
with larger measures of self-government? Is the Sudan to be wholly 
separate from the future of Egypt? Can we safely leave Egypt 
without a British garrison? Can we encourage France, Spain, and 
Italy to resume and continue the work of Rome in North Africa, or 
will the failure of our allies to do so involve us in an awkward position ? 
Are we to encourage negro settlement in British Honduras, or is there 
any chance of the indigenous Amerindian multiplying and sufficing for 
that country’s industrial development ? 

Shall Trinidad, like Mauritius, become a land of Indian Coolies ? 
If we allow and encourage the millions of Chinamen to replace or 
supplement the sparse Malay and Negrito populations of the great 
Malay Peninsula and Borneo, shall we still be able to govern them 
in the interests of the British Empire and of the world at large? 
What can we make of Somaliland? Dare we aspire, if the Turkish 
Empire breaks up, to become the controlling power in Arabia? Does 
Persia contain the elements of regeneration—can she be formed into 
a strong, self-governing civilised Asiatic State independent of the 
help or control of England and Russia? Can we hope some day to 
receive her into the comity of the higher nations, as we have received 
Japan, and as, after many years of French and English training, we 
may receive Morocco and Egypt? 

All these are questions in which the opinion of trained anthro- 
pologists would be well worth having. 

Perhaps our anthropological studies should begin at home. 

A great field lies before us most insufficiently worked. Elementary 
anthropology should be taught in all the State and public schools 
of Great Britain and Ireland, besides being far more widely and 
efficiently dealt with in secondary education and at the Universities: 

A knowledge of the anthropology of the British Isles would—or 
should—clear up the Irish question. It would show, for example, 
that the Irish, like the Welsh and Scots, are composed in somewhat 
different proportions of the same racial elements as the British. It 
would also bring home to all of us the idiosyncrasies of the diversely 
constituted blend of Proto-Caucasian, Iberian, Kelt, Dane, and Saxon 
which now forms the people of Ireland ; it would interest us, or should 
do so, much as we were formerly interested in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, in the remarkable Keltico-Iberian languages of prehistoric 
features which are still spoken or remembered in Ireland, Man, Wales, 
Cornwall, and parts of Scotland, and which were once the speech of 
England itself. 

It is preposterous that the dominating English people should for 
thirteen hundred years have ignored the two Keltic languages still 


_ 
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remaining in these islands—Goidelic and Brythonic. They are at 
least as interesting as Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit, and far more so than 
Hebrew. In their structure and vocabulary is locked up a great 
amount of useful ‘ prehistoric’ history ; these languages represent- 
ing in varying degrees the combination in vocabulary and syntax 
between the Aryan speech of the invading Kelts and the probably 
antecedent Iberian language. (This last may have been connected 
with the Berber group of North Africa, or with Basque, which was 
spoken in France and Spain by the pre-existing peoples who were 
conquered by the Gallic Kelts.) 

By reason of this neglect on the part of men of science, modern 
Irish, Gaelic; and Welsh have become transcribed and spelt in the 
most ridiculous and barbaric fashion, with far less reason in the use 
of the Roman letters than is even the case with modern English.* 

Anthropological researches on the lines of statements recently 
published by Dr. Frank Shrubsall (of the Hospital for Consumption, 
Brompton Road) would show the results of town life under present 
conditions on this or that racial element in the British population: 
how, for example, tall blonds are best suited to a life in the country, 
while brunets are better adapted to resist the bacteria of towns. 
While in the last ten years or so anthropology has been turned to 
practical uses in most parts of the civilised countries in the matter 
of identification by finger-prints, it is also coming into play in regard to 
the State-care for the children, the checking of certain diseases in early 
youth which by neglect might permanently enfeeble the individual. 

Naturally Medicine and Surgery have long been associated with 
Anthropology. So far as Comparative Anatomy exists in these 
islands, it may perhaps be said to have been founded by the great 
John Hunter, whose collections of comparative and human anatomy 
are permanently established in the remarkable museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Lintcoln’s Inn. 

This is the only museum, at present, that exists in the British Isles 
which deals effectively with the exposition of the anatomy of man, 
and in which it is possible for the student correctly to compare human 
anatomy with that of other mammals or other vertebrates. Nearly 

* It must be admitted that the Irish, Highlanders, and Welsh have apparently 
gloried in this obscurantism, and in these uncouth transliterations of languages 
which are by no means difficult of pronunciation to any Englishman who is capable 
of talking another language than his own. A Government movement should 
be set on foot to establish authoritatively the standard pronunciation and phonetic 
Spelling of Irish and Welsh, just as, for example, the Spanish Academy in the 
eighteenth century set to work to obtain and establish in a most sensible and logical 
fashion the correct phonetic spelling of Castilian. The modern Irish alphabet and 
orthography, due to monkish invention about thirteen hundred years ago, are rabid 
nonsense ; equally unnecessary and absurd is the spelling of Welsh with y’s, w’s. ll’s, 
dd’s, ff’s, &c., &c. The correct phonetics of these tongues should be ascertained by a 
select commission, who should forthwith establish a simple logical spelling in the 
Roman alphabet as laid down by Lepsius. These remarkable Keltic languages 
should then be taught throughout the United Kingdom as a branch of history. 


- 
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a century of thanks is due by the British public to the College of 
Surgeons of Great Britain for their gratuitous assistance to the study 
of anthropology and of comparative anatomy in general by the 
institution and maintenance of this magnificent museum, the germ of 
which was the Hunter collection. 

So far as public exhibits and displayed information are con- 
cerned, we are very much in arrears on the score of anthropology 
(the study of man as a mammal) compared with the museums of 
France, Germany, Belgium, Russia, and Austria-Hungary. Ethno- 
graphically, perhaps, we stand well, with our magnificent collections 
in the British Museum, though therein is all too little space for 
the adequate display of those collections which illustrate the primitive 
culture of the still-existing races of savage men or the gorgeous 
developments in art of the Caucasian and Mongolian peoples. The 
collections are there, the skill and zeal in exhibiting them in an 
educating way are decidedly present in a staff of exceptional ability ; 
but the nation, as represented by the Treasury, still finds itself unable 
to meet the cost of further exhibition-rooms.°® 

But as regards the other side of the question—Man—above all, 
British man—considered physically: our efforts are most inadequate. 
Putting aside the private help afforded to students by the College of 
Surgeons, all that.we know of Man as a mammal at the British 
Museum (Natural History) is crammed into a small portion of one of 
the uppermost galleries, up (I cannot remember how many) flights of 
fatiguing stairs. The greater part of this gallery is of necessity devoted 
to the exposition of apes, monkeys, lemurs, and bats. What remains is 
given up to cases containing a valuable collection of skulls (imperfectly 
exhibited for want of space), a few skeletons and bones, a placard refut- 
ing palmistry by an appeal to the gorilla’s foot, and a not particularly 
good collection of photographs of certain savage tribes. As to the types 
of the British Isles, they are conspicuous by their absence. Go to 
France, Russia, Germany, Belgium, and Austria-Hungary, and in the 
public museums you will find magnificent collections of photographs (or 
life-sized models) of all the physical types of men and women in those 
countries, giving you some idea of the race or races to be found therein. 
Nothing of the kind that I know of exists in the British Isles, and all 
published works on anthropology avoid the subject, and reduce British 
anthropology to a few paltry paragraphs, illustrated by one or two 
picture-postcard photographs of fishermen or Welsh cottagers, wearing 


* A British anthropologist, to whom I showed this article, writes in regard to this 
paragraph : ‘ Berlin, with 500,000 objects and 6000/. a year for purchases, beats the 
British Museum hollow; Dresden has nearly as much stuff, I should think. Hamburg, 
Cologne, and Leipzig are perhaps smaller, but with grants of 10001. a year and 
upwards for purchases they will be dangerous rivals in the very near future. Do you 
know that France has now actually started an Anthropological Bureau for Govern- 
ment information?’ We may rejoice in German emulation in such a good cause 
without slackening our own efforts. 
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stage costumes, together with some monstrously faked sickly-sweet 
‘ types of English beauty ’ (in some cases amiable ladies of the stage 
whose birthplace was on the Continent of Europe). 

But after attending in an adequate degree to the illustration of 
the Anthropology of the United Kingdom, the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland—if it were only properly 
supported and subscribed to by the nation as a whole—might get into 
touch with the educational-establishments of the Daughter Nations, 
of the Crown Colonies or Protectorates, or of India. It would incite 
where they do not already exist (and this is hardly anywhere) 
the establishment of Anthropological societies or departments in all 
the great centres of-population throughout the British Empire. 

It would induce a desire to create an Anthropological society at 
Malta to describe the wonderful past and to delineate the present 
racial character of that most interesting and intelligent people the 
Maltese, whose language, like Irish and Welsh, locks up so much 
unwritten history. It—the parent Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain—should urge on a much-needed anthropological survey of the 
British West African Colonies and Protectorates; of the Falkland 
Islands, where a new and interesting type of white man is being 
slowly developed; of Cyprus, where there are several layers of 
Mediterranean races; but above all of South Africa. Seeing that 
we have been the ruling power in the South African sub-continent 
for over a hundred years, it is little less than a national disgrace that 
we have made such poor use of our opportunity for enriching the 
knowledge of the world in regard to the past and present negro peoples 
of South Africa. 

So far as Government action is concerned, there is scarcely any- 
thing to record. Fortunately there was once a Governor of Cape 
Colony with a strong love for science, Sir George Grey. Under his 
instigation Livingstone and Dr. W. I. Bleek collected much informa- 
tion as to perishing tribes—Bushman, Hottentot, and Bantu. 

The Colonial Government established—and still maintain—a small 
fund wherewith to maintain a librarian and a museum curator at Cape 
Town, but in the National Library of Cape Town are still preserved 
in manuscript most of the important anthropological and ethnological 
studies of Livingstone, Bleek and others, which this great Colony 
has either been too poor or too uninterested to publish. 

There are in pigeon-holes somewhere the very valuable Reports of 
Mr. Palgrave, the Commissioner sent in the early ’seventies to examine 
Damaraland (the anthropological photographs obtained on this expedi- 
tion—most creditable to Mr. Palgrave, considering the epoch in which 
he worked—are in the collection of the Royal Geographical Society). 

So far no great Afrikander has arisen who has displayed any scientific 
aptitude for the study of the Negro races of South Africa. Almost 
all the recorded work has been done by outsiders—British, German, 
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French, Swiss, and Norwegians. Yet what links in the chain of 
evidence of the evolution of humanity as a whole or of branches of 
the Negro species in particular are concealed in, this southern pro- 
longation of the Dark Continent ! 

The little research stimulated and paid for by the Cape of Good 
Hope Government has revealed the remains of a vanished race— 
the Strand-loopers—who are probably akin to the Bushmen, but of 
a less specialised and more primitive type. 

Is there any truth in Professor Keane’s account '® of the Vaal-pens 
or ‘ Ashy-bellies,’ based on the stories of travellers and writers who 
assert them to be a very primitive race still lingering in the Northern 
Transvaal, and perhaps descended from the aforesaid Strand-loopers ; 
whilst other authorities, like Mr. F. C. Selous, deny their existence, 
or at any rate account for them as some starved remnant of an out- 
cast Bushman or Bantu. stock ? 

Private British enterprise, even on the part of people of very small 
means, has certainly done something to illustrate and elucidate the 
manners and customs of the South African Bantu races. We owe 
much recent information under this head to the writings of Mr. Dudley 
Kidd and Miss A. Werner, to a number of missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society, the Scottish missionaries of Nyasaland, the Rev. 
Father Torrend of the Zambezi, the Universities Mission, and to the 
Anglican bishops of South-Eastern Africa; but comparatively with 
the importance of the place that Trans-Zambesian Africa holds in 
the scheme of the British Empire, our knowledge of the anthropology 
and ethnology, and even the languages, of its five or six millions of 
negroes is pitifully small. The Government of Cape Colony has done 
something for which it should receive due credit ; the other Govern- 
ments have done practically nothing, and the Imperial Government 
has been the most indifferent of all. A good deal of what we do 
know has been derived from the results of explorations subsidised by 
the Governments of France and Germany. 

Where in the whole range of British South African literature can 
we find such a work as that of Professor Leonhard Schultze, Aus 
Namaland und Kalahari? It is practically a description of man 
and nature—the anthropology, above all—in the N.W. parts of Cape 
Colony, subsidised by the German Government. 

Crossing the Zambezi northwards, look at the way in which the 
German Government has enabled Dr. Fiilleborn and others to illustrate 
the anthropology of German East Africa and Nyasaland, and con- 
sider what impetus or assistance the Imperial Government has shown 
in dealing with the anthropology, the native codes of law, the languages, 


’ Popular anthropology--I mean anthropology popularised--owes much to the 
labours and researches of Professor A. H. Keane and (more recently) of Mr. T. Athol- 
Joyce, of the British Museum, and Mr. Northcote Thomas; also to the publishing 
enterprise of Messrs. Hutchinson, Macmillan, Cassell, and Archibald Constable. 
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myths, traditions, institutions of British Central Africa, British East 
Africa, or Uganda. Such work as has been done by British pens has 
been for the most part carried out by missionaries, or by Government 
officials at their own expense, or by travellers and explorers not always 
of British nationality. 

Our own Government is quite willing, if necessary, to spend 
millions on warfare in Africa and (very properly) millions on railway 
construction ; but it has not held up a finger of encouragement or 
provided a pound to lay the foundation of a sound study of the 
anthropology of regions wherein—even more than in South Africa— 
it is necessary for the administrative white man to know most 
thoroughly the minds and bodily characteristics of the Negro and 
Negroid races with whom he has to deal. 

Private enterprise just enables the Royal Institute of Anthropology 
to keep alive. A Government grant of 500/. a year from out of the 
brimming revenue of the United Kingdom would place it above all 
risk of the bailifis being put some day into its one-pair back at No. 3 
Hanover Square; would enable it with a lighter heart to extend its 
researches and its practical instructions to those about to travel. 

Private enterprise has likewise started and kept going the Royal 
Asiatic Society (but this, I believe, receives a small grant from the 
India Office), the Central Asian Society, the African Society; and 
there may be for aught I know a Chinese Society ; there ought cer- . 
tainly to be one dealing with the Malay races of our vast Malay 
possessions. The Royal Asiatic Society outdistances all these other 
bodies by the length of its existence. Its journal, in many volumes, 
contains a splendid accumulation of Eastern lore. Unfortunately 
this is caviare to the general mind ; some Harmsworth, some Saleeby, 
some Hooper is required to come along some day and—with due 
permission and participation of’ profits—boil down the researches of 
the Royal Asiatic Societies of London, Calcutta, and Bombay into 
palatable ethnology, and thus get them consumed, digested, and 
assimilated by the British public. 

It has been of late the fashion to scoff at the efforts of the Times 
or of Carmelite Buildings to invigorate knowledge by hypnotising 
the British public into the purchase of encyclopedias, histories, and 
self-educators. In my own humble opinion, these agencies have by 
such means increased the general education of the upper and middle 
classes by at least one-fifth. The ninth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica may or may not have been slightly out of date for the 
fine fleur of intellect of the year 1900, but it was quite new enough 
knowledge and sound enough for nine-tenths of the population to 
whom it had been more or less inaccessible. 

In the same way—if I may venture to offer an opinion of my 
own—one would like to see some such publishers as those mentioned 
compel the British public to take in a great work on anthropology— 
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on the anthropology, let us say, of the British Empire, in twenty-four ~ 
volumes, with an index and an atlas. It would be a beneficial work, 
because it would go a long way towards educating the British public 
in the cares, opportunities, and responsibilities of the Empire. 


Comparative anthropology has not yet come into existence in a 
complete form—that is to say, no individual or group of scientific 
men have yet had the means or time or knowledge to compare care- 
fully and conclusively the anatomy of each racial type, species, or 
sub-species, one with another. In a limited manner this has been done 
through the comparison of skulls—shape, length, and breadth ; capacity 
and facial angle ; and, in a much less degree, by the proportion of the 
bones of the skeleton, the poise and curve of the spine. Comparisons 
have, at any rate, been made between such extremes as the highest 
type of Caucasian and the negro or Australasian. 

Some comparisons have also been made in the head-hair—as to 
whether it is round, oval, or elliptic in section ; its colour, straight- 
ness, or tendency to curl. But in a general way, as contrasted with 
our intimate knowledge of the comparative anatomy of the different 
species of cat, of horses, asses, and zebras, of cattle and dogs, we are 
still most remarkably uninformed as to the comparative anatomy of 
mankind. Such types as the fair-haired Caucasian races of Europe and 

- America are as well known to us in all the details of their anatomical 
structure and physical condition as we could expect in the twentieth 
century and in the inheritors of the science that began with Aristotle ; 
but what has been definitely recorded as to the anatomy of the Arab, 
Tartar, Chinaman, Negrito, Papuan, Hindu, Ainu, Esquimaux, Malay, 
Australian, Amerindian, Veddah, and even most types of negro? I 
mean, in comparison to the white man of northern Europe and America, 

As regards the negro, we are better informed than about any 
other human race than our own, because for at least a century the 
physical structure of the Aframerican has undergone careful scientific 
investigation by the surgeons and anatomists of the United States ; 
but the negro after two or three centuries of settlement in the New 
World may have already begun to differ in blood and bone, bowel 
and muscle, from the aboriginal native of Africa. Already he finds 
himself as prone as the European to suffer from the diseases of Africa, 
should he return there. He has lost the relative immunity to malarial 
fever of an African type which his West African forefathers possessed. 

We know, in short, so little about the structure of all the living 
races of mankind (as compared one with another, and again with 
the forms nearest allied to humanity amongst the apes) that I return 
to my first assertion in stating that the science of Human Comparative 
Anatomy has scarcely yet- been established on a sound basis. 

We know so little on this subject that we are not able to decide 
whether all the living races of mankind are merely local varieties of a 
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single species, whether some of them are to be elevated to the rank 
of a sub-species, or whether three or more types are sufficiently diver- 
gent to be considered separate species of a single genus—of the isolated 
genus Homo. Anthropology, however, brings out forcibly the fact 
that all men are brothers under their skins ; the study of this science 
therefore is the best corrective of intolerance, cruelty, racial arrogance, 
and narrow-minded conceit. It is perhaps in our own country— 
it should be everywhere—the science of kings and rulers. 


H. H. Jounston. 





INDIAN FAMINES AND INDIAN FORESTS 


Every one who has made any sort of impartial study of, or enquiry 
into, the causes of the disastrous famines with which various parts of 
our Indian Empire areso frequently cursed and blighted agrees that they 
are due to one cause alone, the failure of rainfall. This is a physical 
cause arising from the influence of the strength or weakness of aerial 
currents, the south-west and the north-east monsoon winds; and 
the greater or less amount of rainfall that these winds bring depends 
entirely on conditions existing outside of India, and beyond the control 
of either the Indian Government or the Indian people. India always 
has been, and still is, mainly an agricultural country. Out of its total 
population nearly two-thirds, or about two hundred million souls, 
are dependent on agriculture for a livelihood; while the holdings 
are usually small, and the cultivated area is only a little over one acre 
per head of the total population. And in many parts agriculture 
is carried on under extremely uncertain and precarious conditions 
as to the natural supply of a sufficient amount of soil-moisture being 
provided by these otherwise fairly regular monsoon winds. The south- 
west or summer monsoon, after sweeping, saturated with moisture, 
across the Indian Ocean, generally bursts over Burma in May and 
over India in June; and this marks the beginning of the agricultural 
year, following two to three months of intense heat, during which the 
bare earth has been scorched and torrified under the fierce glare of a 
blazing sun in a brazen, cloudless sky, which bakes the soil hard and 
makes it sterile through lack of moisture. 

As soon as the thirsty land gets sufficiently softened by rainfall 
ploughing begins, and during the next two to four months before the 
monsoon ceases, in September or October, or later in Burma, the 
various crops of millets and rice are grown for the autumn harvest, the 
more important for the food-supply of the people. The choice between 
these two main classes of crops depends chiefly on the local average 
amount of rainfall; in each case, however, successful agriculture 
depends not only on the total amount of the rainfall, but also on its 
favourable distribution. Heavy rains flood the low-lying tracts, 
while deficient rainfall and long breaks in between good showers cause 
drought on the higher lands. In October the ploughing and sowing 
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for the spring harvest begins, which includes wheat, barley, and 
pulses among foodstuffs in the north, and millets in the south ; and 
these crops are dependent on the north-east or winter monsoon rains, 
which break late in November or early in December along the Madras 
coast, and about Christmas in the other parts of India which they 
affect. 

As the result of these climatic conditions, governed by circum- 
stances entirely beyond human control, the vast territory of the Indian 
Empire, about 1,100,000 square miles in area, is naturally parcelled 
out into more or less well-defined zones of average annual rainfall, 
which determine the character of the agricultural crops that can be 
raised. The coasts of Bombay and Burma, upon which the south-west 
monsoon winds first impinge and deposit much of their moisture, 
and the cool, thickly wooded mountain tracts in the north-east of 
Bengal and in Assam, have an annual average rainfall of over 100 
inches. In the immediate vicinity of these three zones of heaviest 
rainfall, and extending all along the base of the Himalayas and through- 
out the deltas of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra in the Bengals, and 
the plains of the Lower Irrawaddy, the Sittang, and the Lower Salwin 
in Burma, there is an average rainfall varying from fifty to a hundred 
inches ; and in these areas rice cultivation can be carried on with this 
natural water-supply. Fringing this belt of ample rainfall along the 
Himalayas and including the whole of Oudh, then stretching north-west 
only asa thinner belt, but reaching down to the Ganges delta, and thence 
extending over the whole of the rest of Bengal proper, the Central 
Provinces, most of the Central Indian States, and the northern part 
of Madras, comes the zone of thirty to fifty inches, whose north-western 
limit forms roughly a convex arc drawn from Baroda, at the head of 
the Gulf of Cambay, to not far above Allahabad, where the Jumna 
effects its junction with the Ganges, while its north-western limit 
describes a very sinuous line from the Tapti River to the mouth of 
the Kistna. In the rest of Southern India, comprising the Deccan 
and the greater part of Madras, the average rainfall varies between ten 
and thirty inches, and beyond the north-eastern limit similar 
averages obtain for the greater part of the United Provinces, the 
south-eastern Rajputana. States, and the Punjab; while the Thar 
‘or Rajputana desert to the west of Bikanir and all the lower 
Indus valley and westwards across Beluchistan form an arid zone 
having under ten inches of rainfall. A large part of Central Burma 
forms a zone of thirty to fifty inches, while the core of the 
province forming the middle of the old kingdom of Ava has even 
less than that. 

So far as variations from the normal average rainfall are concerned, 
the tracts blessed with fifty inches or above are much more likely 
to suffer from inundation than from drought; but throughout the 
whole of the rest of India—and that means over about four-fifths of 
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the total area, or nearly 875,000 square miles—there is always, except 
in irrigated tracts, a greater or less danger of a weak monsoon current 
failing to bring sufficient rainfall to satisfy the minima requirements 
for successful agriculture. 

Naturally, too, the highest average temperatures occur in the arid 
tracts, the climax being attained in the Rajputana desert, which falls 
within the high isotherm of 90° Fahr. Another result of this widely 
differing rainfall is the extreme variation in the distribution and the 
character of the remaining woodlands, which still cover 250,000 square 
miles, or nearly one-fourth of the total area of India. In wet zones 
having a fall of over seventy-five inches evergreen tree-forests prevail ; 
in the tracts with from about thirty to seventy-five inches the quasi- 
evergreen and purely deciduous forests vary greatly according to 
rainfall, elevation, soil, configuration, &c., while in the dry and the 
arid tracts with less than thirty inches the vegetation is usually scanty 
and more or less scrub-like. 

As has been briefly indicated above, any irregularity or weakness 
in the rain-bringing monsoon currents, and especially in the great 
south-western monsoon which profoundly affects the whole of India 
except the eastern portion of Madras, is bound to influence the agri- 
cultural crops to a greater or less extent wherever their thriving is 
dependent solely on rainfall. Whenever any considerable irregularity 
occurs, and more particularly when there is a shortage of rain, crop- 
failure and consequent scarcity are bound to be the direct and 
immediate results. And this not only affects the landowners and the 
tenant occupiers, but also the poorest labouring classes who work in the 
fields for hire, as then there is less work for them. But even when there 
is a scarcity, this does not necessarily mean that famine is about to 
ensue. Extremely thrifty as a rule, the Indian peasant can generally 
survive with admirable equanimity the loss of one bad season; and by 
means of the good railway-net, food-grain can now be easily poured 
into tracts where scarcity is announced. But not being a capitalist, 
and the individual holdings being usually small, his credit with the 
local money-lenders soon shrinks when a harvest fails. And when, 
as is unfortunately now so very often the case, there has been a suc- 
cession of years of drought, then the resources of the patient and 
resigned Indian peasant soon become exhausted, and famine appears 
with all its horrible sufferings and their terrible after-effects in the 
shape of epidemic diseases. On their crops failing the poorer agri- 
cultural classes first try to eke out a scanty livelihood by gathering 
and eating wild fruits and roots in any neighbouring jungles, and it 
is only when the hard pressure of actual want becomes keenly felt 
that they can bring themselves to quit their fields and go to the test 
works opened by Government for famine relief. And so strongly is 
the Indian peasant bound to his ancestral holding by caste and by all 
that he believes in, that he absolutely declines to remove from his 
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habitual surroundings to other parts of his province, or other parts of 
the empire, where vacant land is still easily obtainable in fertile regions 
well provided with water either naturally or artificially supplied. 

In former times, when the Mahrattas and Pindaris laid waste and 
terrorised the whole of Central India throughout the eighteenth century, 
and down to the time when the entire empire came under British rule, 
matters were much worse than they now are, when so much has been 
done to improve the old systems of water-storage in tanks, and to 
provide abundant water perennially by vast irrigation canals. But 
while oppressive misrule and war have been put an end to, the blessings 
of peace have to a very serious extent aggravated the difficulty needing 
so often to be dealt with. The suppression of female infanticide, the 
maintenance of peace, the saving of life by such means as hospitals, 
improved sanitation, endeavours to restrict and overcome epidemic 
diseases, and famine relief on a vast scale during outbreaks of famine 
have all tended to increase the population very largely. And as this 
increase is not being balanced by a proportionate industrial develop- 
ment throughout the Indian Empire, or by emigration from congested 
districts with precarious rainfall to non-congested provinces, like 
Assam and Burma, with abundance of vacant virgin soil and unfailing 
rainfall, it simply means that whenever or wherever irregularity or 
shortage of rainfall is apt to produce scarcity there is all the greater 
danger now of this becoming a famine. 

The greatest and as yet the only means of artificially providing 
soil-moisture is irrigation, of course; and the inquiries made by.the 
Irrigation Commission of 1901-3 showed that, with its total population 
of nearly 300,000,000, about 53,000,000 acres, equal to 17°6 per cent., 
were ordinarily irrigated out of the total cultivated area of about 
300,000,000 acres. And of these irrigation methods canals supplied 
19,000,000 acres, wells 16,000,000, tanks 10,000,000, and other sources 
8,000,000. For British India alone, with its population of about 
220,000,000, and an average area of 226,000,000 acres annually culti- 
vated, the area ordinarily irrigated was 44,000,000 acres, or 19°5 per 
cent.; and of these irrigated lands 18,500,000 acres were watered 
from State and-25,500,000 from private irrigation works. The areas 
thus protected against climatic shortcomings, and secured as regards 
a sufficient water-supply for agriculture by means of irrigation, are 
mainly those which lie within the operation of the large canal systems 
of the Northern Indian rivers and the deltas of the Madras rivers, 
and those which can be amply supplied with water from wells. But 
outside of these artificially protected areas and of the tracts with an 
assured rainfall there must always be a recurring danger of scarcity 
through insufficient natural moisture, and a consequent risk of famine ; 
and this means that by far the largest part of India is continually - 
exposed to this danger, the most frequently afflicted parts being the 
great Deccan plateau, forming the central portion of the peninsula of 
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Southern India, and the adjoining portions of the Central Provinces 
and the Central Indian States, although Western Bengal and Orissa, 
the United Provinces, and the Punjab have more than once been the 
scene of very severe famines, and are now again thus afflicted. 

In olden times transport was primitive, and when famine occurred 
the people just wandered and died. Thus in 1769-70, when famine 
afflicted Bengal, the loss of life was estimated at 10,000,000. Without 
reckoning years merely of greater or less scarcity, parts of Madras have 
throughout the last 150 years been visited by eight famines, extending 
over eighteen years ; and it was in connection with a scarcity which 
threatened to become a famine there that relief works were first 
opened by the British in 1792, although the obligation to provide 
relief for all who sought aid was not recognised till over forty years 
later, during a severe famine in and around Agra and Delhi in 1838, 
when a fixed famine wage was given (230,000/. being thus spent). 
But regular relief works under professional control were not brought 
into operation till the great Bellary (Madras) famine in 1854. 

It was not until after British India had passed under Crown 
government, however, that anything in the shape of a Famine Policy 
was considered. Agra and Delhi having again, along with Rajputana, 
in 1860-1 suffered from famine extending over 53,000 square miles 
with a population of 20,000,000, a special inquiry, the first of the kind 
ordered by Government, was carried out by Colonel Baird Smith, 
which showed that stability of tenure and canal irrigation had already 
improved the people’s power of endurance. And when land-locked 
Orissa and Bihar in Bengal and the Bellary and Ganjam districts of 
Madras were in 1865-7 blighted with a famine affecting 180,000 
square miles with a population of 47,500,000, and severe scarcity 
also extended all along the south-eastern coast and into the Bombay 
Deccan and Central and Western Bengal, a Commission of investiga- 
tion was appointed under Sir George Campbell, which effectually 
aroused the attention of Government to the responsibilities resting 
upon them. 

From this time may be dated the humane modern relief-policy 
which has been gradually developed during the last forty years, and 
which has now become so far perfected as to be a great safeguard in 
preventing serious loss of human life, chough i does not in the very 
slightest degree attempt to improve the local conditions as to climate and 
soil-moisture, except where irrigation is practicable in areas lying lower 
than the beds of the great rivers at the points where these can be utilised as 
sources of water-supply. 

Almost immediately thereafter the great famine on the eastern side 
of the peninsula was followed by another equally severe famine on 
the western side, affecting 296,000 square miles with a population of 
44,500,000, and centring in Ajmer and Rajputana, also a land-locked 
area. It was during this famine that Sir William Muir, Lieutenant- 
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Governor of the North-Western Provinces, issued his oft-quoted 
order that ‘every district officer would be held personally responsible 
that no deaths occurred from starvation which could have been 
avoided by any exertion or arrangement on his part or that of his 
subordinates,’ in spite of which the mortality was high, owing to the 
great immigration that took place into British territory from the 
Native States. 

When the next famine broke out, in 1873-4, affecting 54,000 square 
miles in Bihar with a population of 21,500,000, the vast expenditure 
of 6,750,000/. was incurred in somewhat indiscriminate gratuitous 
relief. Two years later another Southern Indian famine occurred, 
in 1876-8, which in its second year included not only Madras, Mysore, 
Hyderabad, and part of Bombay, but also extended into the Central 
and the United Provinces and the Punjab, affecting a total area of 
257,000 square niiles with a population of 58,500,000. Sir Richard 
Temple was then sent down as Famine Commissioner to assist the 
Madras Government and to ensure that suitable precautions should 
be taken against such reckless expenditure as had been incurred in 
Bihar. Relief administration was much stricter, and a famine wage 
of one pound of grain plus one anna per man (known as ‘ the Temple 
wage ’) was fixed, but was afterwards found to be insufficient except 
under favourable conditions. And though these measures cost about 
8,000,000/., yet the extra famine mortality in British territory alone 
was estimated at 5,250,000. 

While Madras and Bombay were still suffering from this famine 
that began in 1876, and then extended to the United Provinces and 
the Punjab in 1877-8, modern relief policy became definitely outlined 
by the Secretary of State’s declaration in 1877 that ‘the object of 
saving life is undoubtedly paramount to all other considerations. But 
it is essential that . . . you are bound to adopt precautions... 
similar, so far as the circumstances of India permit, to those with 
which in this country it has always been found necessary to protect 
the distribution of public relief from abuse.’ This was the key-note 
struck when the appointment of the first Famine Commission was 
ordered in the despatch of the 10th of January 1878, ‘to collect 
with the utmost care all information which may assist future adminis- 
trations in the task of limiting the vane or mitigating the intensity of 
these calamities.’ 

This first Famine Commission was appointed on the 16th of May 
1878, with General (afterwards Sir Richard) Strachey as president ; 
and it submitted its long report on the 31st of July 1880. If there 
was any previous doubt about the matter, it established beyond 
further question the fact that all Indian famines are caused by drought, 
and ‘that Indian famines are necessarily recurring calamities, against 
which such precautions as are possible must be taken beforehand, and 
that it is the duty of the Government to do its utmost in devising some 
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means of protecting the country, and to persevere in its attempts till some 
solution of the problem has been obtained.’ It therefore recommended 
the adoption of ‘a definite system of procedure, to be embodied in a 
famine code,’ and urged the importance of improved meteorological 
observations and the dissemination of the useful information thus © 
obtainable in advance. These recommendations were embodied in a 
Provisional Famine Code, which was circulated in 1883, and under 
which Provincial Codes were drawn up for future guidance and action. 
Among the questions on which the Commission’s opinion was 
asked was one concerning the influence which the denudation of forests 
may have upon the rainfall and on the subsequent retention of the rain- 
water in the soil, and its effect on the permanence of springs or flowing 
streams. This was, in point of fact, the renewal of a very important 
question which had been brought before the notice of the Government 
thirty years previously. In 1846 Dr. Gibson, then acting as Con- 
servator of Forests in Bombay, had pointed out the serious effects 
that were already ensuing from extensive clearance of woodlands 
during the previous fifty years. He had, in a letter dated the 9th of 
March 1846, clearly stated that unrestrained clearances had diminished 
the fertility of neighbouring gardens and rice-lands, and of the sur- 
rounding tracts generally, and that if continued they must necessarily 
have the disadvantageous effect of considerably increasing the mean 
annual temperature and the aridity of the climate. As proof of this 
he showed that since extensive clearances of forest had been made 
in the South Konkan the people asserted that the springs had dried on 
the uplands, and that the climate had become much drier, the seasons 
more uncertain, and the land less fertile. This and other similar 
representations led the Court of Directors to send out a despatch 
(No. 21, dated the 7th of July 1847) asking the Government of India. 
to ascertain ‘the effect of trees on the climate and productiveness 
of a country, and the results of extensive clearances of timber.’ The 
Government of India at once took action ; but the times were troublous, 
and only three reports from Madras collectorates were published. 
These gave valuable evidence about the drying up of springs after 
forest clearance and the effect of this on water-storage at the base of 
hills, the rapidity of forest denudation since the introduction of rail- 
ways, the injurious effects of extensive clearance on climate and soil- 
fertility, and the assertion of the cultivators in Trichinopoly that 
where the forests had been cleared the heat and wind were much 
increased, and that dry cultivation had extended greatly owing to a 
diminished water-supply in the tanks and wells. Among scientific 
' bodies at home, too, the forestal question in India was arousing serious 
attention, and in 1851 the British Association appointed a Committee 
to consider the probable effects, from both economical and physical 
points of view, of the destruction of forests; and this Committee 
reported urging forest conservancy and planting operations. 
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No definite reply was ever officially given to the very important 
questions raised in that despatch of 1847. But this matter had now 
again come before the Government of India in Sir Richard Temple’s 
report on the Madras famine of 1877, in which he said— 


We cannot but reflect whether the uncertainty of season, which often proves 
so disastrous in Southern India, is not becoming worse and worse; whether 
there may not be some physical causes at work to render the rainfall precarious ; 
and whether such causes can be ascertained and obviated. It is hard to con- 
ceive a question more practically important than this. The disoussion of it 
would be beyond the scope of this minute. But, connected with it, there is 
one particular matter which may be mentioned forcibly, though briefly. The 
Southern Peninsula of India has been or is being denuded not only of its forests 
but also of its jungles, its groves, its brushwood, its trees. The denudation has 
been, as I understand, going on near the sources and in the upper courses of 
the many rivers which water the country. This, perhaps, is being in some 
degree checked. But with the progress of coffee-planting, and with the assertion 
of commercial rights on behalf of the people, the utmost vigilance will be needed 
to keep it within bounds. If it were to proceed unchecked, there would be 
imminent danger of the rivers running dry. .. . And, as these rivers supply 
the great canal systems, this danger has only to be mentioned in order to be 
felt. The same argument applies in a lesser degree to the tanks or lakes, which 
are second only to the canals in usefulness for irrigation. It has already been 
seen how precarious is the question of these reservoirs, even with one year’s 
drought. . . . In the midst of cultivated tracts there are to be seen bare, sterile 
hill-sides said to have been forest-clad within living memory. In such localities 
the climate is supposed to have been changed for the worse. Beyond the ghit 
mountains, in Bellary and Kurnool, the treeless, shrubless aspect of the country 
is as wonderful as it is melancholy. These are the very districts where famine 
has been occasionally epidemic and where scarcity has been almost endemic. 


This subject was therefore referred to the Famine Commission in 
1878, and the results of their investigations are contained in three 
pages (177-9) dealing with ‘Forest Conservancy’ (Report, part ii. 
chap. vi. sect. ii.), which may be summarised as follows so far as they 
bear on the particular points at issue :-— 


1. . . . Whether the presence or absence of forests has any direct effect on 
precipitating rain is a much disputed point, which we shall not attempt to decide ; 
but there is before us a great amount of evidence from all parts of India that the 
destruction of forests is believed to have acted injuriously by allowing the 
rain waters to run off too rapidly. They descend from the hill-sides in furious 
torrents, which carry down the soil, cause landslips, and form sandy deposits 
in tne plains, so that the surface drainage, which, if gently and evenly distributed 
over an absorbent soil protected by vegetation, should furnish a perennial supply 
of fertilising springs, passes rapidly away, and the streams into which it collects 
quickly cease to flow, after causing mischief instead of good. . 

2. The action of the State, which certainly was too long deferred, has every- 
where been much hampered. . 

7. ... but the Indian Forest Act of 1878 has at length given the Executive 
ample powers to arrest further waste and denudation, and to administer the 
forest resources to the greatest public advantage. 

9... . We think it probable that some of the least productive tracts now under 
the plough might be managed with greater benefit to the community as protected forest 
for village uses than as arable land. 
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10. So far as any immediate advantage is to be sought from the extension of . 
forest in respect to protection against drought, it will, in our opinion, be mainly * 
in the direction of the judicious inclosure and protection of tracts ... from 
which improved and more certain pasture may be secured for the cattle of 
the vicinity, a supply of firewood secured which may lead to a more general 
utilisation of animal manure for agriculture, and a possible addition made to 
the power of the subsoil to retain its moisture, and to the prospect of maintain- 
ing the supply of water in the wells... . As to the protection of the higher 
hill-slopes from denudation, it may confidently be stated that they will, in any 
case, be more useful if kept clothed with wood than subjected to the wasteful 
and destructive process by which they are brought under partial and temporary 
cultivation, and that, whether the expectation of an improved water supply as a 
consequence of such protection is fully realised or not, there is on other grounds 
sufficient reason for arranging for the conservation of such tracts where it is 
practicable. 


In the main portion of the Commission’s report, however, no refer- 
ence whatever was made to forests, and the Forest Department is 
not even mentioned in that part of it (par. 120) which urges the 
“co-operation of all departments . . . apart from demands 
arising in relation to direct measures of relief.’ 

Further light was thrown on this most important subject when 
Dr. J. A. Voelcker, consulting chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, was sent out in 1892 to study and advise on agricultural 
matters, and embodied his opinions in a Report on the Improvement of 
Indian Agriculture, 1893. In the chapters dealing with ‘ Climate ’ 
and ‘Wood’ he made very valuable observations concerning the 
relation between agriculture and forests ; and he gave proper apprecia- 
tion to the work of the Forest Department, which was even then still 
accursed in the eyes of many district officers. With regard to wood- 
lands he said— ' 

38. . . . I would point out that their real influence and value consist in their 
lowering the temperature, and thus causing moisture to be deposited where it 
would otherwise pass on. . . . Thus, a given quantity of rain will be distributed 
over a greater number of days, and its value to the agriculturist will be thereby 
largely increased. . . . Though immense tracts of country have been denuded 
in the past there are still considerable areas which can be taken up and rendered 
serviceable for climatic ends, and the Forest Department has stepped in none 
too early in the endeavour to save those wooded tracts which are still left. From 
climatic considerations alone the work of the Forest Department is, accordingly, 
of importance. .. . 

180. Having instanced sufficiently the need of more firewood for agricultural 
purposes, I must now express my concurrence with the views that have been expressed 
both by Governments and by individuals, that the way in which the supply of wood 
to agriculture can be best increased is by the creation of new enclosures for the purpose 
of growing wood, scrub jungle, and grass. Such enclosures are now denominated 
‘ Fuel and Fodder Reserves.’ 

182. The question was often asked by me, why the Forest Department has 
not created more ‘ Fuel and Fodder Reserves’ . . . Undoubtedly progress is 
hampered by an insufficient staff, but I consider this important question must 
not be longer delayed. 

197. Such ‘reserves’ should be primarily adapted to serve agricultural ends. 
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There is a considerable amount of land which might be taken up for this purpose, 
tn others land must be purchased. The results must not be gauged by financial 
considerations alone, but by the benefits conferred on the agricultural population, 
the keeping up of the soils fertility, and the maintaining of the Land Revenue: to 
the State. Enquiry is needed in order to ascertain exactly what the requirements 
of each district are in respect of fuel, &c., and how these may be met. Continued 
encouragement should be given to the spread of Arboriculture. The Forest 
Department is certainly undermanned, and the present financial check placed wpon 
tts further development in an agricultural direction shoul be removed. 


The first-fruits of Dr. Voelcker’s report appeared in a Government 
of India resolution in October 1894, when it was formally declared 
that ‘ the sole object with which State forests are administered is the public 
benefit’; and this has been the policy adopted since then. Very soon 
thereafter a striking example of the direct utility of forests in pro- 
viding edible roots and fruits and fuel for the relief of the labouring 
poor, and of the advantages obtainable in granting them free collection 
of grass for their starving cattle, occurred: in 1894 during serious 
scarcity in parts of the Central Provinces: ‘ Nothing that was done 
for the relief of the people,’ the resolution thereon stated, ‘is said to 
have been more appreciated than the concession made in this respect.’ 

The first severe test to which the Famine Codes were put came in 
1896. In the Bundelkhand district of the United Provinces the 
summer rainfall of 1895 was scanty and the winter rains failed, and 
relief works were begun early in 1896. The monsoon of 1896 was also 
weak, and famine soon spread over between a quarter and one-third 
of all India. The whole of Central India was famine-stricken, together 
with parts of Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, Bengal, and Upper 
Burma, the afflicted areas aggregating about 307,000 square miles 
with a total population of 69,500,000, of whom 4,000,000 had to be 
given relief whilst the famine was at its height. Never before had 
famine relief operations been so extensive. Over 820,000,000 units 
received relief, at a cost of nearly 6,000,000/., besides large remissions 
of revenue and loans afterwards made for the purchase of plough 
cattle. But in British districts alone the famine mortality was about 
750,000 before the autumn harvest of 1897 ended the general distress, 
which was followed by an exceptionally heavy death-rate from fever 
and other epidemic diseases always following in the wake of famine. 

As soon as this great distress was ended a second Famine Com- 
mission, of which Sir James Lyall was president, was appointed on 
the 23rd of December 1897, to examine and compare the various 
systems of relief adopted locally and the results attained, and ‘to 
make any enquiries and record any recommendations or opinions 
which it is thought will prove useful in the case of future famines.’ 
Under the Provincial Famine Codes special arrangements had been 
made for the withdrawal of restrictions tending to exclude persons in 
distress from the full benefits of the natural products of the Reserve 
Forests or waste lands containing an important supply of edible produce 
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and also for the protection of cattle, when the pasture was about to fail, 
by sending them to the nearest Reserves that could be opened and 
by supplying them with fodder and water on the way there. The 
only direct mention made of the forests in this Commission’s report, 
dated the 20th of October 1898, is with regard to Bombay, where— 


141. The operations undertaken by the Forest Department, with the object 
of supplying the distressed districts with grass, cut and compressed in the more 
favoured parts of the presidency, constituted an important departure from the 
prescriptions of the local famine code, which are confined to measures for throwing 
open the forests for free grazing and the collection of edible products. Effect 
was given to these measures both in the distressed tracts and in adjoining districts. 
But in the distressed areas the drought affected equally the forests, and the 
agriculturists refused to send their cattle to distant forests. The fodder opera- 
tions involved a net loss . . . . but it is claimed that many valuable cattle have 
thereby been kept alive, and that the results of the experiment will be of great use 
in future droughts. 


Similar evidence had just before then been published in the Madras 
Relief Fund Committee’s report for 1897 (vol. ii. p. 373). 

The solution which promised the best hopes of success . . . consisted in 
throwing open to free grazing all the forests in the Ceded districts . . . [i.e. of 
the Deccan, where the cattle numbered about three million, and where the forest 
area exceeded 3,810,000 acres, much of which was, owing to its altitude, exempt 
from the parched condition of the plains and lower hills] . . . The proposal was 
. . . to induce the ryots to club their cattle into herds under appointed drovers, 
who should take the cattle into the reserves under the supervision of Revenue 
inspectors, and keep them there till better times came. This plan was in accord- 
ance with old native custom, and is believed to be by far the best. Under a sky 
of brass a wind like scorching fire was sweeping over the Deccan, and the fate of 
its cattle—all but the large stall-fed bullocks of the ‘richer ryots—depended 
upon the promptitude with which the herds were rescued. . . . The second 
requisite was the opening of every forest reserve for free grazing. These reserves 
cover an area. . . capable of carrying a million head of cattle. . . . All the 
ordinary herds could be driven to these reserves. . . . The reserves were at last 
all opened towards the end of May. And nearly 700,000 head of cattle benefited 
thereby.' 

Hardly had the Commission reported, however, before another and 
even a more widespread and serious famine broke out. Beginning 
in Ajmer in 1898, it spread all around in 1899, affecting an area of 
475,000 square miles and a population of 59,500,000, of whom 6,500,000 
were receiving relief in July 1900, while the total number of units 
relieved exceeded 1140 millions. It was at once the most widespread 
and the most terrible famine that had ever occurred in India, and over 
7,000,000/. were spent in Government relief measures. 

To inquire into this a third Famine Commission was appointed on 
the 20th of December 1900, with Sir Antony MacDonnell as president. 
So far as forests were concerned, its report, dated the 8th of May 1901, 
drew serious attention to the exceptionally high mortality of far over 
four million cattle which had been a marked feature of this famine. 


' Madras Famine Report, 1898, vol. i. p. 37. 
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205. The great mortality of cattle in the recent famine has pushed to the 
front the question of their preservation in times of drought and dearth of fodder. 
Such fodder famines are fortunately rare. In an ordinary famine, when the 
crops fail at a late stage of their growth, there usually remain sufficient straw 
and grass to save, at any rate, the useful cattle ; but the recent famine has been 
abnormal in this respect. It is estimated that nearly two million cattle, local 
and immigrant combined, died in the Central Provinces and its Feudatory States, 
and that an equal number died in Bombay. The mortality was also great in 
Berar and in Ajmer, in which latter district no effective measures were taken to 
prevent it. . . . In their efforts to save their cattle the Gujarat agriculturists 
expended all their savings, themselves enduring great privations ; they sold 
their jewels and even the doors and rafters of their houses, we are told, in order 
to purchase fodder. Their efforts failed, their cattle died, and with their cattle 
all their accumulated wealth disappeared, so that Gujarat became a stricken field. 

206. . . . Inthe Central Provinces, where the conditions were very favour- 
able to success, well considered and sustained action was taken by the authorities. 
The free cutting of grass was allowed ; the means of watering were provided, 
as far as possible ; forests were thrown wholly open to grazing ; and grass was given 
away in large quantities. The province had, in fact, as a whole, more than 
sufficient fodder for its requirements, and exported large quantities both of grass 
and jawdri straw. And yet the cattle died in immense numbers. 

207. . . . In Bombay relief measures were conducted on a scale hitherto 
unknown ... but the conditions were such... that no efforts... could 
achieve more than a partial success. 


Regarding the deportation of cattle to the forests this Commission 
did not think it advisable to put pressure on the people, as in Gujarat 
and Berar large numbers of stall-fed cattle thus deported had died 
on the way, while ‘ the coarseness of the grass, the change of water, 
or, again, the scantiness and insufficiency of the water-supply, as 
well as the neglect of the hirelings in charge, are fatal to carefully 
reared and stall-fed beasts.’ But, they added: ‘216. We think, 
nevertheless, that the forests should be opened to all who are prepared 
to take the risks.’ 

In the second Famine Commission’s report of 1898 there was one 
very ominous sentence (par. 404): ‘ Viewed as a whole we consider 
that . . . the areas over which intense and severe distress prevailed 
in the famine of 1896-97 were greater than in any previous famines.’ 
And yet the next famine, immediately thereafter, was still more 
widespread and distressing. Now, this very sad and serious state of 
affairs is hardly to be wondered at. Ever-widening areas of scarcity 
must become the rule, unless far more is done than has ever yet been 
attempted to afforest all waste lands and the poorest classes of agri- 
cultural soil, and to plant and manage them solely for the benefit of 
the surrounding agricultural population and their plough-cattle. 

During the fifty years previous to the assumption of government 
by the Crown there were four famines and four periods of scarcity ; 
and during these last fifty years since then there have been twelve 
great famines, including the two most extensive and disastrous that 
have ever occurred, and six periods of serious scarcity. Indeed, 
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within the last ten years there have been three great famines, and. 
serious scarcity has now become almost an annual occurrence in some 
part or another ; while the famine of 1907-8, that has for over a year 
been blighting Upper and Central India, has already proved of long 
duration and great extent. Now, there can be no doubt that the 
previously existing relations between woodlands and waste jungle- 
covered tracts on the one hand, and cleared agricultural land op the 
other, have been greatly disturbed and entirely altered during the 
last sixty years since the Court of Directors’ despatch was sent out in 
1847. Whatever beneficial effects extensive wooded or shrub-covered 
areas can possibly exert on the temperature and the relative humidity 
of the air, and on the temperature and the amount of moisture retain- 
able within the soil, the sum total of such benefits must necessarily 
have become greatly diminished through the vast clearances made 
for permanent and temporary cultivation under British rule during 
many years of peaceful occupation and of rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, railway development, and trade. During the last fifty years 
under Crown government the agricultural situation in high-lying 
tracts has, despite the benefits. of extensive irrigation in tracts lying 
lower than where the great river-courses can be tapped, become 
aggravated by an increase in population certainly exceeding 60,000,000 
and probably amounting to 80 or 100,000,000 souls, and by correspond- 
ingly vast clearances of lands formerly covered with trees or shrubs ; 
and these clearances for cultivation must inevitably have simultane- 
ously decreased the capacity of the soil for retaining moisture and 
increased the actual aridity of both the soil and the atmosphere. So 
far, therefore, as any sort of opinion is justifiable in default of a careful 
scientific enquiry it may be presumed that these extensive clearances 
of woodlands and the pressure of a population of 300,000,000 now 
requiring to be supported must inevitably have tended both to 
induce and to prolong the now more frequently recurring periods of 
scarcity, and also to increase the danger of scarcity becoming famine. 

Although the Reserved and Protected Forests amount to nearly 
25 per cent. of the total area of India, yet the percentage of their 
distribution varies enormously (Burma 75, Assam 45, Central Provinces 
and Berar 21, Madras 13}, Bombay 12, Bengal and Punjab 9, United 
Provinces 4, Baluchistan and North-West Frontier 2); and this 
means that in the hottest and driest parts and in the most densely 
populated provinces, where woodlands and scrub jungles would afford 
the greatest benefits to agriculturists and their cattle, the forests now 
exist only in an inverse proportion to the need for them. 

I have before touched incidentally on this matter in an article on 
‘ The Forests of India’ (see this Review, February 1907), but I would 
here plead for more attention, a more specialised scientificand especially 
botanical enquiry, and more money being devoted both to the con- 
sideration of and also to actual experiments connected with the 
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question as to whether or not the Government cannot do something 
to relieve the situation by (1) afforesting all still existing waste lands 
and also acquiring many of the lowest grade cultivated lands, which 
are the first to become affected by and the last to recover from the 
effects of drought, and (2) by endeavouring so to plant or sow them 
with any sort of trees, bushes, coarse grasses, or even desert plants 
as can possibly be made to grow there. 

Thirty years ago the Secretary of State (despatch of the 10th of 
January 1878, par. 9) said: ‘It is of still more essential importance 
to ascertain how far it is possible for Government, by its action, to 
diminish the severity of famines, or to place the people in a better 
condition for enduring them.’ Never yet, however, has science been 
properly asked, except to a partial extent through Dr. Voelcker in 
1892, to aid in ameliorating in such manner the lot of the patient agri- 
culturist and of his dumb, helpless cattle. The Famine Commissions 
of 1898 and 1901 were enquiries by practical administrators, and only 
considered forests as the means of possibly providing edible roots and 
fruits, and grazing for cattle in time of scarcity. And the Indian 
Irrigation Commission of 1901-03 did not investigate the influence of 
forests on rainfall and water-storage, Nor is the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in a proper position to make the searching investigation and the 
authoritative recommendations that seem called for. 

I would emphasise what Dr. Voelcker said in 1893 (op. cit. p. 159) :— 


It is very clear, from the instances I have given, that there is a good deal of 
land on which ‘fuel and fodder reserves’ might be formed, and if only syste- 
matic enquiry be made it will result in showing . . . that there is very much 
more land available than has been stated. In almost every district [in the 
North-West Provinces] there are uncultivated spots among existing cultivation 
which would grow babul or similar wood perfectly well. 


And, in addition to trees, bushes, and grasses indigenous to India, 
experiments should also be made with the flora of the drier tropical 
and sub-tropical parts of Africa, America, Australia. Here science 
can and should aid India, and it rests with Government to take the 
necessary steps to obtain such assistance. The results would, of 
course, not be of immediate benefit; but the necessities of future 
generations call for the immediate commencement of experimenti 
to try and ameliorate even to a small extent the existing precarious 
conditions. 

Far be it from my intention to say anything that may be taken 
to imply that little or nothing has been done in the directions indicated 
by Dr. Voelcker (see p. 155); but I do urge that nothing adequate 
has yet been done, and that much has been left undone which might 
well find even its financial justification in the splendid and ever- 
increasing annual revenue accruing from the work of the Indian 
Forest Department. Even now there are great possibilities of doing 
much good in this direction. The uncultivated areas are still in many 
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parts very extensive, and these waste lands receive little or no atten-_- 
tion from Government. And although the Forest Department was 
considerably strengthened in 1907, yet it is still undermanned con- 
sidering all the extra work it ought to be called upon to do in the 
interests of Indian agriculture, and of the patient, uncomplaining 
millions engaged in the toilsome and exceedingly precarious cultiva- 
tion of the soil throughout by far the greater portion of our Indian 
Empire. 

_Even in Burma, the best wooded and one of the best watered 
of all the provinces, with its 75 per cent. of woodlands and its thin 
population, the results of disturbance of the water-supply have already 
been recently felt so strongly as to have necessitated active measures 
being taken to restrict and regulate hill clearances. And if that be 
the case there, then it is certain that the other parts of India need 
measures going very much further. 

No Secretary of State for India could be more sympathetic than 
Lord Morley or more willing to consider informal representations made 
regarding matters concerning the welfare of Indian agriculture. After 
his famous first budget speech on the 20th of July 1906, in which he 
highly eulogised the work of the Forest Department, his attention was 
drawn to the fact that no proper reply had ever been given to the 
despatch of 1847, and that possibly such an enquiry as would now be 
necessary to probe this economic sore to the bottom may probably 
show that the afforestation and improvement of waste tracts for the 
partial amelioration of agricultural conditions in future might well 
be considered a fit object towards which to devote a fair share of the 
splendid surplus annually accruing to the provinicial and imperial 
treasures from the forests of India. Preliminary action has already 
been taken in so far that a circular has been issued by the Govern- 
. ment of India calling upon the Provincial Governments to enquire 
and report upon the influence of woodlands and scrub-covered jungles 
on climate, soil-moisture, water-storage, and agriculture. And 
simultaneously therewith, in Notes on the Influence of Forests on the 
Storage and Regulation of the Water Supply (Forest Bulletin No. 9, 
August 1906), Mr. Eardley Wilmot, Inspector-General of Forests, 
has touched on this matter as regards some of the drier parts of India. 
But he could not possibly deal fully with the subject, and what is 
needed is a thorough scientific enquiry.. 

When these reports are published they will form the first full and 
complete official answer to the question asked by the Court of Directors 
in 1847. But they will then only be merely a preliminary enquiry ; 
for it is not to administrative and executive officers, but to scientific 
specialists that Government must look for that particular kind of 
aid that Indian agriculture has long stood so much in need of. 


J. NISBET. 
Vor. LXIV—No. 377 M 
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THE UNREST OF INSECURITY 


THE man in the street, the man in his club, and the lady in her boudoir 
are asking what it is all about. 

They want to know what is the meaning of all these leagues and 
associations which are being formed and supported by men of 
various shades of political opinion and in various walks of life; 
all purporting to have for their object the awakening of the country 
to a sense of its insecurity; and all prescribing their own special 
schemes for national defence; without which we are told that 
we are now—as a nation—dangerously insecure, and liable to some 
great national catastrophe which may cost us untold miseries 
and humiliations, with the probable loss of our freedom and 
independence. 

What does it all mean ? 

Are these men who support these leagues and associations all 
cranks and nervous alarmists ? 

Or are they vulgar practical jokers, trying to ‘ get a rise’ out of 
their fellow-country-men and women (for the women have just as 
much interest in this matter as the men)? Or, finally, are they 
for the most part level-headed Englishmen, who, having given some 
thought to the course of the history which we are now ‘ making,’ 
have reluctantly come to the conclusion that our ancient weapons 
of defence have become rusty and obsolete, and that it behoves us 
to adopt new ones, and that speedily, while the day of grace is still 
ours ? 

We have the ‘ Navy League,’ in fact we have two navy leagues : 
the original one, and the revolted branch, which has assumed the title 
of the ‘ Imperial Maritime League.’ Both of them working towards 
the same goal, though by different methods. Both of them strenuously 
urging their fellow-countrymen to maintain at all costs an indis- 
putable naval supremacy over all our rivals, either singly or in any 
probable combination against us. 

Then we have the National Defence Association,’ containing, 
amongst others, such distinguished names on its committee as those 
of Lord Roberts, the Duke of Bedford, Sir Vincent Caillard, Lord 
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Castlereagh, M.P., the Earl of Dundonald, the Earl of Erroll, the Right ~ 
Honourable Walter Long, M.P., and many others. 

This Association holds periodical meetings, and discusses such 
important national subjects as ‘ The blue-water school,’ ‘ The problem 
of invasion,’ ‘ The citizen’s duty in defence,’ ‘ The state of the Navy,’ 
‘The defence of India,’ ‘The county associations and their work,’ 
&e., &e. 

Then we have the ‘ National Service League,’ headed by our 
veteran soldier Lord Roberts. 

This association, which bears on its roll fifty-two admirals besides 
a very large number of generals and colonels, shows thereby that 
even professional seamen who have spent all the best years of their 
lives in the Royal Navy and might be expected to belong entirely 
to the ‘ blue-water school,’ are yet so firmly convinced that the country 
cannot be defended by the Navy alone that they spend their time, 
their energies, and their money in striving to awaken their country- 
men to the danger they incur by entrusting—as they do now—the 
defence of the British Empire entirely to the Navy, without an 
adequate Army to back it up. 

It is probably known to most of our readers that the National 
Service League was formed a few years ago for the purpose of advo- 
cating the compulsory military training of all able-bodied young 
men in these islands, for the purpose of home defence. The general 
idea being that it would be very good for the young men themselves 
(irrespective of the feeling of security which it would produce in'the 
country) if every British youth of sound physique and ordinary brain- 
power were put through a short course of military training and rifle 
shooting, as the logical complement of compulsory education in 
‘ book-learning.’ That it would be at least as good for the wealthy 
and so-called ‘idle’ classes of the community as for the industrial 
and working classes. That, in short, it having already been proved 
in free and democratic Switzerland that universal military training 
for home defence is highly beneficial, both to the individual and to 
the country, there is no reason to suppose that it will not be equally 
beneficial in free and democratic England. And, further, that so far 
from universal military training being likely to produce a spirit of 
aggression and jingoism, exactly the opposite sentiments will probably 
be developed; and when every family knows it may have to put 
one or more of its members into the fighting line, that knowledge 
will have a sobering effect upon the nation and prevent further exhibi- 
tions of that music-hall patriotism which has on more than one occasion 
detracted seriously from our reputation for dignified self-control and 
British coolness, showing us to our neighbours more in the guise of 
some of those Southern races whose demonstrative excitability we 


have always affected to despise. 
u 2 
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The case was admirably put by Lord Roberts when he said : 

I wish I could make it clear to my fellow-countrymen that the universal 
obligation to share in the national defence is the surest guarantee against a 
spirit of wanton aggression and that kind of irresponsible jingoism which shouts 
for war on the slightest provocation, the shouter knowing full well that he will 
not have to risk his own skin. 


Those who are opposed to anything in the shape of compulsion 
for military training ask those who advocate it to show the necessity 
for it at this particular juncture in our national life. The request, 
at first sight, sounds reasonable, as it is not usual to make fundamental 
changes in long-established institutions without good cause shown 
for doing so. Yet in the present case it is not possible, and never will 
be possible, to show the ‘ necessity’ for the change advocated until 
after some terrible national catastrophe has happened ; and then, of 
course, it will be too late. But it is submitted that even if we 
‘muddle through ’ our next war with our present antiquated system 
of patriotism by proxy, it will not prove that we could not have done 
better and cheaper had the manhood of the nation been trained to 
arms; nor will it prove either that such universal training is not a 
“necessity ’ for the safety and independence of the country in the 
near future. 

But although it may not be possible to demonstrate the ‘ necessity ’ 
beforehand in the same way that we prove a proposition in Euclid, 
it is surely reasonable and wise to deal with such an important subject 
as national security in accordance with the probabilities arising out 
of the international situation which we have to deal with. 

Men insure their houses and their goods not only against what 
might be called the ‘ probabilities ’ of fire, but against the ‘ possibility ’ 
of loss by such a catastrophe as the burning down of their houses or 
stores. Is not such a precaution equally incumbent upon a very 
rich and much-envied nation, or, rather, world-wide Empire ? 

‘True,’ say our critics; ‘but we are insured: our all-powerful 
Navy is our insurance, and if that should suffer defeat, all the home 
armies of millions of trained men that we could possibly muster would 
not save the country, as we could be starved into submission in a few 
months ; for our food supplies would be cut off directly our Navy was 
defeated.’ ’ 

‘True also,’ replies the National Service League; ‘but your 
Empire can be destroyed without the defeat of the British Navy ; and 
if during some future great European war you tie your Navy to the 
shores of these islands, and never allow the bulk of your battle squadrons 
to be more than forty-eight hours’ sail from the North Sea (as certainly 
will be the case under approaching conditions), you will lose your 
Empire.’ 

It is confidently submitted to the mature judgment of the readers 
of this Review that it is the duty of the manhood of the nation to be 


. 
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ready to defend their country from invasion; and if we are too~ 
short-sighted, or too misguided by silly sentiment, to insist that our 
young men shall prepare themselves for this duty while the day of 
grace still lasts, our Nayy will be paralysed from the day that war 
breaks out or becomes imminent. 

That there should be any question of the invasion of these islands 
is humiliating in the last degree, and absolutely inconsistent with our 
proud boast of being the greatest Empire that the world has ever seen. 

Wherein lies the wisdom of boasting that we own a fifth part of 
the habitable globe, and that three or four hundred millions of men 
and women of various shades of colour are subject to our Imperial 
but beneficent rule, whilst all our neighbours are well aware that if 
we were to find ourselves at war to-morrow with an ambitious rival 
across the North Sea we should stand trembling in our shoes, in fear 
of a successful invasion of these two little islands—the heart of the 
Empire ? 

And why? Simply because we continue, as a nation, to hold 
such a distorted view of that much-abused word ‘ freedom’ that we 
place the freedom of the individual on a higher level of sanctity than 
' the freedom of the State. Thus deliberately neglecting to make due 
provision for carrying out the first law of nature—self-preservation— 
as a State! r 

In other words, whilst we compel the rising generation of lads and 
lasses to receive education of a more or less useful kind, whether 
they like it or not, on the broad principle that it makes of them useful 
citizens, we totally neglect to complete the education of the lads by 
instructing them in the most useful and most important of all duties— 
the duty of preparing themselves to defend their country; with the 
result that just nine-tenths of them shirk this.duty altogether, to their 
own loss, both physically and morally, and to the ever-increasing 
danger of the land they live in. 

The precious freedom of the British hobbledehoy is so sacrosanct 
that it is considered to be wiser and more patriotic to allow him to - 
follow his own sweet will; to shirk his most obvious duty to his 
country in order that he may have plenty of time to follow his own 
private business or pleasure; to smoke his pipe at a football match 
(not to play that or any other manly game, but merely to look on 
and applaud); to slouch about at street corners and the precincts 
of public-houses; and to brag about his liberty as a free-born 
Briton. 

Many deeds of crime and folly have been committed in the sacred 
name of liberty, though perhaps none more foolish, none more short- 
sighted or more dangerous to the future of the integrity and indepen- 
dence of these islands, than that folly which we are now committing 
in its name by allowing nine-tenths of our lads to grow up into man- 
hood without instructing them and preparing them to assume when 
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necessary, and qualifying them to undertake, the most obvious and 
most sacred duty of defending the land they live in and call their own: 
whose institutions they profess to be proud of, whose laws they are 
always ready to invoke for their own protection or advantage, but 
whose liberty and inviolability from foreign aggression they are not 
ready to defend. In short, they claim their ‘ rights ’ without acknow- 
ledging their duties and their obligations, and they are quietly allowed 
to do so by the law of the land. What a travesty of the word 
‘ liberty ”! 

Great Britain and the United States of America are generally 
supposed to be the two most peace-loving nations on earth, and they 
have every reason to be so. They are both of them rich, and they 
both have (practically speaking) as much territory as they want ; 
at any rate, as much as they can comfortably manage. They desire 
therefore the status quo: to be left alone by their neighbours to enjoy 
their inheritances in peace. The United States, from their geographical 
position, are, for the present at any rate, relieved from all fear of 
foreign aggression. They are safe from outside attack, and the only 
national troubles which could possibly overtake them must hence 
arise from internal dissensions and disruption. A great national 
army would not protect them against this danger; in fact, might 
have exactly the opposite tendency. 

The case of Great Britain is different, and there is no rational 
comparison between the two countries in this respect. The British 
Empire, from its geographical position, is more open to attack than 
the territories of any other nation on earth. It is rich and prosperous, 
and naturally excites the envy of its neighbours. Its foundation is 
upon the sea—an unstable element—and not only the defeat but 
even the partial paralysis of the British Navy would bring the Empire 
tumbling down like a house of cards. 

This paralysis will certainly take place’if we have not sufficient 
land forces to protect these islands from invasion at the time that 
Germany issues her challenge. That she will challenge us as soon as 
she is ready and sees a good opportunity there can be no reasonable 
doubt ; in fact, we have had fair warning to that efiect—‘ Germany’s 
future is on the ocean,’ ‘ The twentieth century belongs to Germany,’ 
‘We must have a navy of such strength that the strongest navy in 
the world will hesitate to try conclusions with it,’ &c., &c. 

Germany will be perfectly justified in challenging us. She is now ~ 
desirous of doing, and has a perfect right to do, what we ourselves 
have been doing for the last two hundred years. That is to say, 
engaging in that operation euphemistically known as ‘ expansion.’ 
We have, practically speaking, come to the end of our expansion, as 
previously noted ; but it is well to remember that some of the lands 
which we ‘expanded’ into were not waste and unoccupied lands. 
In fact, many of them were very thickly peopled ; but this fact did not 
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hinder us from annexing them. It never does when nations think. 
they are strong enough to take something they want; and they can 
always find some more or less plausible excuse for doing so—‘ Peace- 
able penetration,’ ‘The advancement of Christianity,’ ‘ The benefits 
of civilisation and commerce,’ ‘ The abolition of slavery,’ ‘ The neces- 
sary compensation and salutary punishment for the murder of an 
explorer or a missionary.’ Any of these is quite sufficient excuse 
for the annexation of a tract of country, always provided that you are 
strong enough and that your jealous neighbours will not object and 
interfere with you. 

There are, no doubt, many excellent, honest, amiable, and thoroughly 
sincere public men in this country who firmly believe that we shall be 
able to avoid war in the future, if we are only sufficiently conciliatory, 
courteous, and perhaps yielding towards all our neighbours. There 
are many such men in our present Parliament, engaged in making 
laws for the government of this great Empire and in voting or hinder- 
ing supplies for the naval and military services, which are maintained 
for its defence. These excellent people—‘ men of peace,’ as they call 
themselves—are endeavouring to persuade their fellow-countrymen 
that if we could only bring about some international agreement for 
the limitation of armaments war would become less likely, and might 
perhaps be eventually abolished altogether. They preach the exact 
opposite to the well-known maxim ‘Si wis pacem para bellum,’ and 
they tell us that if we wish for peace we must not be prepared for 
war. They go even further than this, and, with the view of carrying 
out their theories, they suggest—and try to enforce—that Great 
Britain should set the example by reducing her expenditure on the 
warlike services. And they even venture to prophesy (like Cobden 
did about Free Trade) that our neighbours will speedily follow our 
example. 

The proposal seems to be somewhat rash, and the assumption 
that our neighbours will follow our example even rasher. We may 
search all history in vain to find any warrant for assuming that a rich, 
prosperous, and essentially commercial nation rendered itself immune 
from attack by reducing its armaments for defence. Moreover, our 
neighbours have good reason for doubting our sincerity in this matter 
when they hear a responsible Minister declaring in the same breath 
that he has reduced expenditure on one of the warlike services and at 
the same time added to its efficiency by means of wiser administration 
of its resources. This statement was naturally regarded abroad as a 
piece of insincerity—not to say hypocrisy. In this country it was 
understood as a rather clever method of squaring two opposite schools 
of thought in the right honourable member’s constituency, one of 
which desired efficiency first and economy second, and the other 
economy first and efficiency second, and of thus redeeming some glib 
election pledges. 
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The two Peace Conferences at The Hague raised hopes in the breasts 
of a few enthusiasts which have been somewhat rudely dashed to the 
ground. ‘Peace Conferences’ they were called, though as a matter 
of fact they were war conferences. They did nothing whatever to 
bring universal and perpetual peace one day nearer to the nations 
wishing for it. The later conference did something, though very 
little, to settle some of the so-called practices of war ; but in so doing 
it brought to light and accentuated in an alarming degree some of 
the opposing and quite irreconcilable interests of those nations which 
are now struggling for naval supremacy. 

Our recognised peace apostles abused the British delegates at 
The Hague in unmeasured terms. The latter were alluded to as 
incompetent blunderers who had totally disappointed the hopes of 
their country, and had done nothing whatever to further the cause of 
peace. 

The latter accusation is undoubtedly true; but it would seem to 
be about as reasonable to charge our greatest mathematicians with 
incompetence because they have failed to square the circle as to find 
fault with Sir Edward Fry and his colleagues because they have 
failed to alter human nature by a display of their persuasive eloquence. 

Far wiser, far deeper in thought, far more practical in their con- 
clusions, are the comments of the Chinese Ambassador at the Hague 
Conference. They are so direct, so honestly free from all cant and 
make-believe, so quiet yet so earnest in their evident object as an 
exhortation to his country (the oldest civilisation on earth) to wake 
up and adopt new methods for its defence, that they will become 
quite classical as a contribution to the discussions on the subject of 
universal peace ; and a few of them are well worth quoting here. 

After pointing out that while at the first Hague Conference 
twenty-six independent nations were represented, forty-five sent 
delegates to the second, his Excellency Chien-Hsiin proceeds : 

In most cases the leading representatives were either statesmen or lawyers, 
with naval or military experts to assist them. In no case were their arguments 
and representations trivial in character, and each and all did his best to advance 
his nation’s interest; but, inasmuch as nations differ in status and power, 
proposals made by one nation would not commend themselves to another, and 
heated arguments would follow, moving the whole assembly to excitement, 
each representative insisting on his nation’s sovereign rights, and with the 
result that the proposal would be dropped half way, or suspended in a void of 
empty theories. 


What a delightfully honest description of a Peace Conference ! 
‘ Chien-Hsiin then goes on to say : 


The first conference was nominally intended to effect the limitation of arma- 
ments, and on this occasion England made this her main suggestion, but on 
proceeding to discuss it the members of the conference could not refrain from 
smiling ; for, when every Power is competing to the uttermost, which of them 
is likely voluntarily to impose checks upon its own martial ardour ? 
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Which of them indeed ?—with the single exception of England, who 
seems to be fairly on the road to being taken in by the old-fashioned 
and oft-exposed confidence trick: stinting and saving money on her 
defensive services in order that she may be able to pauperise her 
working classes. 

His Excellency further reports to the ‘Son of Heaven ’ that— 

It was expressly declared, in addition, that Great Britain, Germany, France, 
America, Italy, Austria, Japan, and Russia are the eight Great Powers, which 
plainly indicated that all other nations are to be regarded as small Powers. 

And he proceeds to give considerable point to this remark by adding 
a little further on that— 

The Great Powers naturally availed themselves of their power to benefit them- 
selves by coercing others on the pretext of law. When they wished to carry 
some proposal they tried to sway the assembly by an oratorical appeal to each 
other, and when they wished to defeat a proposal they secretly exercised methods 
of obstruction to promote disagreement. 

This last is a somewhat grave indictment against the Peace 
delegates, and we can only hope that the Chinese Ambassador is 
exaggerating, or, at any rate, adding a little more gall than necessary 
to his remarks, in order to emphasise his disappointment at not being 
included amongst the representatives of the ‘Great’ Powers. For if 
there is any truth in what he says, it constitutes a scathing criticism 
of those gentlemen who went to The Hague with peace upon their lips, 
but envy, hatred, and malice in their hearts. 

There is something quite pathetic in the expression of Chien- 
Hsiin’s concluding remarks, when speaking of his own country. He 
Says : 


If she could at the next conference win a position among the Great Powers 
such as that which Japan holds at the present day, what an unspeakable 
blessing it would be for our country! But the time soon passes by, and the 
consequences involved are very great. 


China gave up militarism some centuries ago, and public opinion 
in the Celestial Empire has since then despised the military art, and . 
treated the soldier and all connected with his calling as debasing and 
degrading and only worthy of the contempt of a highly civilised race. 

Perhaps China was right—theoretically ; but it did not work out 
in practice, and, unable to defend herself and her territories by force 
of arms, she has been fleeced, bled, insulted, and forced to submit to 
the most humiliating conditions of the foreign intruder ever since she 
came in contact with more warlike nations. 

There are many indications which show that this great and sleepy 
Empire, secure in her isolation until quite lately, is at last beginning 
to wake up to the idea that perhaps practice is better than theory in 
the affairs of nations; and there is a store of worldly wisdom in the 
concluding remarks of the Chinese delegate at The Hague, quoted 
above,’ to the effect that if China could only become like Japan (i.e. a 
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warlike nation) ‘what an unspeakable blessing it would be for our 
country ! ’ 

The disciples of Confucius may still have to recognise, and act 
upon, that most profound and fundamental truth of history—that 
the warlike races inherit the earth. 

The present position of Great Britain may be briefly summed up 
as follows : She has not had to fight for her life for more than a century 
(1805). The safety of these islands having been assured since that 
date by the maintenance of an all-powerful Navy, the warlike 
qualities of the British race—those qualities which made of. us a 
Great Power and founded the Empire—have steadily deteriorated. 
A fair warning of this deterioration has been given to us by the dis- 
closure of our military impotence during the Crimean and Boer wars. 
It is true that our small professional Army maintained its reputation 
for discipline, devotion to duty, and individual acts of personal valour, 
of which any army might well be proud; but the military impotence 
of the nation—as a nation—stood revealed to all the world. And at 
the conclusion of both those wars the martial power of Britain stood 
at a far lower level amongst the nations than it did at the conclusion 
of the Napoleonic wars. 

Riches, ease, inordinate luxury, and devotion to amusement and 
trivial gossip in one class ; the race to be rich, the absorbing devotion 
to commercialism and money-making in another class ; the jealousy, 
the discontent, the unrest and the struggle to secure for themselves, 
by fair means or foul, a larger share of the wealth produced bythe 
combination of capital and labour in a third class; and the misery, 
hopelessness, and consequent recklessness and despair of yet a fourth 
class of our population, have effectually undermined, if not destroyed, 
those warlike and heroic qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race which 
brought us into power, prosperity, and opulence. 

This dauntless and heroic spirit—the foundation of all great 
nations, including America—appears to have passed on, for the present, 
to Germany and Japan; and our Teuton relations have calmly and 
confidently told us that it is now their turn, and that, in accordance 
with that indisputable law of the survival of the fittest, they intend 
to take our place in the world as the leading commercial and maritime 
Power of Europe. And Japan is obviously preparing herself on the 
same foundation—the foundation of military and naval power—to 
assume the commercial and maritime hegemony of Asia. 

And what are we doing by way of preparation for holding our own 
in the world ? 

Well, we have just reduced our very small regular Army by 21,700 
men. We have put our wregular Army (Militia and Volunteers) into 
the melting-pot, and it is not quite certain what will come out of it ; 

1 It has been truly said that we fought for our lives at Trafalgar, and for the 


establishment of the peace of Europe at Waterloo. Napoleon gave up all idea of the 
invasion of England after the defeat of the combined fleets at Trafalgar. 
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though there are already rumours that large numbers of Volunteers~ 
are resigning, as they naturally decline to give more of their time 
and trouble towards acquiring increased military efficiency (as they 
are now being asked to do by Mr. Haldane) whilst they see nine- 
tenths of their able-bodied comrades skulking and flatly refusing to 
do anything at all. 

With regard to our Navy, we have virtually given up the two- 
Power standard, and the annual output of battleships which was 
quite recently announced by the Board of Admiralty as the ‘ irreducible 
minimum consistent with safety ’ has been reduced to less than half ; 
and yet the naval members of the Board have not resigned their 
offices. Party and place before consistency and national safety. 

On the 2nd of March a motion was brought forward in the House 
of Commons for a still further reduction in our armaments, and, not- 
withstanding that it was rejected by a large majority, the speeches 
of Ministers were obviously in sympathy with it. Mr. Asquith 
told the House and the country that ‘We on our side had no 
reason to view with suspicion or apprehension any naval expansion 
there [in Germany] or elsewhere, which should simply correspond to 
the economic needs of the country,’ &c., &c. 

But the so-called ‘economic needs of the country’ consist of a 
sustained national effort to take their place in the world as a leading 
maritime commercial Power; about which no secret is being made 
but preliminary to which the astute Germans are perfectly well aware 
that it will be necessary for them to build a navy of such strength 
that, concentrated in the North Sea, as it will be, and supported by 
@ numerous and well-equipped torpedo flotilla, it will be able to wait 
and watch for an opportunity of taking England at a disadvantage 
and of striking a swift and deadly blow at the heart of the Empire. 
This opportunity will, in all human probability, arrive long before 
the German Navy has acquired equality, or anything approaching to 
_ equality, with our Navy; as we have to watch and guard many seas 

beside the North Sea. In the meantime the Germans are rapidly 
gaining on us, and their ultimate object has become so obvious to all 
the world that some of their public men have begun to express alarm 
lest we should strike before they are ready ; but there is not the slightest 
danger of this. We shall wait until they are quite ready and allow 
them to choose their own time. 

In the same speech above alluded to the present Prime 
Minister told the country that ‘ We must safeguard it, not against 
imaginary dangers, not against bogeys and spectres and ghosts, but 
we must safeguard it against all contingencies which can reasonably 
enter into the calculations of statesmen.’ 

The proposition is indisputable, so far as the wording of it goes. 
No sane man wishes to guard against anything beyond reasonable 
contingencies ; but a strong difference of opinion at once arises as 
to what are and are not ‘ reasonable contingencies’; and it would 
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certainly help to clear the air if Mr. Asquith were to explain what 
he means by bogeys, spectres, and ghosts. Invasion is constantly 
alluded to as a bogey, and in fact that school of optimistic thought 
to which Mr. Asquith belongs rarely, if ever, alludes to it other- 
wise. It will not be unfair, then, to assume that invasion is one 
of the numerous bogeys or ghosts which it is not necessary for us to 
guard against. 

The national dangers to which a country may at any time be 


liable are always very largely a matter of opinion; and the value of . a 


opinions must be assessed in accordance with the position, the know- 
ledge, the experience, and the authority of those giving them. 

The great Napoleon did not think the invasion of England im- 
practicable at a time when the British Navy held a far greater superiority 
over that of France than it is likely to do over that of Germany in ten 
years’ time. 

The German General Staff of to-day do not think the invasion of 
England ‘impracticable, as they have all the plans and the details 
made out for carrying it into effect, and they are kept well informed 
- and up to date by an admirable system of spies in the shape of German 
soldiers now serving as waiters (as the Japanese did as barbers at 
Port Arthur) in all our principal hotels and restaurants. 

Many of our leading soldiers, including Lord Roberts, do not 
look upon the invasion of England in the near future as either a 
bogey, a spectre, or a ghost; and they ought to know nearly as.much 
about the subject as Mr. Asquith. One of Lord Roberts’ latest public 
statements is as follows : 

I am sure the most important point to bring before the public is the possibility 
of an invasion. Until they clearly understand that this may some day happen, 
nothing will induce them to listen to our appeals for a national army. I found 
this on every occasion I have spoken, and unfortunately none of our leaders 
nor the Press ever do anything to arouse the people to a sense of our danger 
from not having a sufficient and efficient land force. 

Is Lord Roberts, V.C., with his glorious records of service to his 
country, to be regarded as a nervous alarmist, easily scared and 
frightened by bogeys, spectres, and ghosts ? 

‘Finally, the fact that fifty-two of our most thoughtful admirals 
have become members of the National Service League would appear 
to indicate that even the Navy itself does not believe the country can 
be defended by the Navy alone. 

The ‘unrest of insecurity’ will continue, and in all probability 
rapidly increase under approaching conditions, until England not 
only ‘ expects’ but ‘ insists ’ that every man shall do his duty. 


C. C. Penrose FirzGEratp, 
Admiral. 
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